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PREFACE. 



In stating that the following discourses 
were not written with a view to publication, 
I do so, not to propitiate the severity of 
criticism, but merely to avail myself of the 
opportunity of observing, that it is very 
probable I may, in these Sermons, have 
occasionally appropriated the sentiments of 
others without acknowledgment; I have 
not, however, done so designedly. The 
fact is, that wherever I have remembered 
any such debts, 1 have admitted them by a 
reference to the respective authors to whom 
they are due ; but, not having noted where 
1 may have borrowed a sentiment or illus- 
tration when the Sermons were written, not 
thinking that they would ever meet the 
public eye, it is possible that I may have 
borrowed without recollecting it. I hope, 
therefore, that 1 shall be acquitted of wil- 
ful plagiarism, should the ideas of others 
be occasionally detected in tliis volume 
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unacknowledged, as I repeat, that I am 
not sensible of having borrowed without 
acknowledgment. 

I have published the following discourses 
at the urgent request of many of the most 
respectable among the Congregation with 
whom I have been now upwards of seven 
years spiritually connected. I have re- 
ceived the most flattering encouragement 
from the whole of them, with very few 
exceptions; and those few, no doubt, con- 
sider, and justly, that they may slake their 
spiritual thirst at deeper fountains and 
more refreshmg streams. I therefore re- 
turn my thanks to the Congregation, col- 
lectively, for the encouragement which they 
have almost unanimously afforded to this 
volume ; and I have the satisfaction of 
hoping that those who have withheld their 
patronage, will not, at least, deny me their 
good wishes. 



36, Somerset Street, 
May 81, 1832. 
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2 ON THE TRINITY. 

St. Paul, in his enumeration of the qualifications 
necessary for the different orders of the priesthood, 
requires that they should ** hold fast the mystery 
of the faith in a pure conscience," clearly showing 
that though the Christian faith has its mysteries, 
we are, nevertheless, to *'hold it fast without 
wavering " — that is, to believe it implicitly. A pure 
apostolic faith, is not that which arises from an 
actual demonstration to the senses of what we are 
required to believe, but that which is realized 
within us, simply upon " the evidence of things not 
seen." We are, indeed, required to believe what 
we cannot understand ; for whilst religion has its 
mysteries, until it shall please the Almighty to 
remove them, we must be content to believe what 
we cannot comprehend ; since all mysteries must 
be uninteUigible to the human understanding, for 
as soon as they are understood, they cease to be 
mysteries. That belief is the only test of a pure 
fiEiith, which takes everything for true, upon the 
authority of God, that He has declared to us, with- 
out presuming to make our insuflScient reason the 
touchstone by which his truth is to be tried. If in 
any one single instance our assent is accorded to a 
truth, which we cannot explain, there can be no 
reason why it should not be in another, especially 
when it comes to us authenticated by indubitable 
authority ; and there are many mysteries in nature 
of which we do not, for a moment, pretend to ques- 
tion the existence, though we are altogether unable 
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to explain them. Now, surely^ if this be the case 
in the material world — a fact evident to our daily 
experience — there can be nothing very extraordi- 
nary that it should be so in the spiritual. Indeed^ 
myiitery is essential to the Christian dispensation. 
The manner in which it was consummated^ tranr* 
scended ev^i the conceptions of angels. '^ Without 
controversy, great is the mystery of godliness I 
God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the 
spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the gentiles, 
believed on in the world, received up into glory." 

But to come more immediately to the first divi- 
sion of the subject. We shall perceive, that in the 
words before us, there is no definite, no tangible 
idea, if I may so say, suggested of the nature of 
Deity, They convey, nevertheless, a veiled but 
stupendous notion of a something not to be ex* 
pressed or defined, and buoy up the mind amid the 
very indistinctness of its conceptions to a sublime 
feeling of awe ; our veneration rising the higher in 
proportion as we feel the object of our thoughts to 
be beyond their reach. The words were mysterious, 
not because the Almighty designed to perplex him 
whom he had chosen as the leader of his people, 
but only because he could not communicate or 
represent himself to an inferior being. It is the 
absence of all positive knowledge of God, save 
what we feel to be true of his infinity, that con- 
veys to us such awful, but, nevertheless, exalted, 
notions of those stupendous attributes inaepara- 

b2 
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ble from this unlimitedness of the Divine Nature. 
Our very defectiveness in knowledge forces the 
inquisitive and expansive mind into the boundless 
field of possibilities, where it busies itself in adapt- 
ing ideas to the Deity, which, though they always 
end, » they ever must end, in insufficiency, still 
stimulate it to adopt new, and, if possible, more 
comprehensive "notions of him, and to endeavour 
to measure His perfections who is so far removed 
beyond the perceptive faculties of man. We are 
forced, however, to come at length to the conclu- 
sion of the Psalmist: ''Such knowledge is too 
excellent for me, I cannot attain unto it : whither 
shall I go from thy sjHrit, O God, or whither shall 
I go from thy presence ? if I climb up into Heaven, 
thou art there, and if I go down to Hell, thou 
art there also." 

The more we reflect upon the immensity of the 
JDivine Nature, the more sensible shall we feel that 
it could not be frilly revealed to us. God could 
not evidence and communicate himself to man 
without first making man capable of conceiving 
him. This would be at once to alter the spiritual 
economy of the mere human being to something 
superhuman, which would be utterly incompatible 
with his present nature and condition. Nay, in 
order to render himself definitively intelli^ble to 
man, God must advance him to a level with his 
own omniscience, for nothing short of infinite can 
compithend infinite. He^ therefore, exhibits him- 
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self in the tenns of our text, as an incomprehensible, 
indescribable Being, always existing, always acting; 
known only to himself, because omniscient, infinite 
in all his attributes, and therefore not to be fully 
apprehended by any being inferior to himself; no 
language being equal to inspire any adequate 
conception of him ; — an essence the most subitey 
refined and intelligent, pervading all things and to 
which all things are subject, still perfectly abstract 
and inaccessible. « I AM THAT I AM"— ever the 
same, '^ with whom is no variableness nor shadow 
of turning," '^ one God world without end." Past 
and future with Him combine, as it were, but one 
everlasting present ; for where there are no divi- 
sions of duration, there can be no past or future. 
These are only relative terms in time. Everything 
is eternally passing in the omniscient mind. It is 
everlastingly present to it. '' He is the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and for ever." With Him ths 
^'yesterday" has not past; with Him the ''for 
ever " is not come. He pervades eternity, past as 
well as present, future as well as past, space as 
well as infinite duration. He is, in fine, ''the 
Almighty, everlasting God." 

Christ says of himself, " before Abraham was, I 
am ;" conveying the idea of an ever-enduring pre- 
sent, an unvarying existence which is unchange- 
able and eternal. How then shall mere mortals 
look into the mystery of the Godhead — that Al- 
mightiness "dwelling in the light which no man 
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can approach unto^ whom no man hath seen nor 
can see"? How shall the limited faculties of earth- 
bom creatures completely apprehend such an in- 
conceivable object as this ? I repeat, that nothing 
less than God can comprehend God. Even the 
Angels have only their degrees of knowledge of 
Him^ as is clear from the declaration of St. Peter, 
that the incarnation is a mystery into which " they 
desire to look." If then there be anything mys- 
terious in the Godhead to an order of creatures so 
superior to us, shall we wonder that we cannot 
comprehend the nature of Deity ? Had the angels 
been fully acquainted with that God against whom 
they rebelled, — ^had He in his abstract nature been 
as familiar to them as they were to themselves be- 
fore they were "cast down to Hell, and delivered 
into chains of darkness, to be reserved unto judg- 
ment," they never would have provoked condenma- 
tion certain and foreknown. They could not have 
appreciated Him rightly, or they never would have 
&llen. It is certain then, that man cannot fully 
know God, because, he is still '* lower than the 
Angels." '' No man hath seen God at any time." 
He has indeed revealed himself to man, but never 
in the unimaginable plenitude of his glory. " This 
is too wonderful for us," and though in Heaven we 
are promised that " we shall see Him as He is," we 
are not, however, to understand by this, that we 
shall there have the same knowledge of him as He 
has of himself. This were at once to be equal with 
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Him. Such knowledge necessarily supposes the 
possession of all the attributes of Deity. But in 
Heaven, though we shall attain the transcendent 
beatitude of '^ saints made perfect^" we shall not^ 
however, be advanced to the inaccessible majesty 
of the Godhead. Nevertheless, if we obtain the 
blessed boon of spiritual life, we shall there know 
Him familiarly, as a kind, loving, and merciful Ruler^ 
delighting in the happiness of his beatified crea- 
tures, and keeping that happiness alive by the rich 
communications of his everlasting love. Still his 
complete and indivisible glory is incommunicable^ 
He cannot make a creature equal to liimself. The 
perfections of Deity can only belong to one. Om- 
nipotence cannot be divided, for, if divided, it must 
necessarily cease to exist. The idea of two omni- 
potent beings is an absurdity, because, omnipotence 
implies dominion over every other being. Such 
dominion then, cannot be exercised by two : there 
can, therefore, be but one God. There is but One 
who presides "eternal in the heavens,** where 
assembled myriads of rejoicing spirits everlastingly 
adore him in the supremacy of His power, and ihe 
ineffable mystery of His being. 

If we i^ply the limited faculties of our nature 
to form any approachable apprehensions of the 
Almighty Sovereign of the Universe, how miserably 
do we find them fail us. Is there one idea of our 
minds that we feel to be worthy of Him ? Can we 
form one smgle conception of Him which brings 
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Him before us in any positive shape of identity ! 
Do we ever think of Him but our minds sink under 
the vastness of the object ? All we know and feel of 
Him is — and of this^ indeed^ we are deeply sensible, 
in spite of our infirm nature bemg insufficient to 
apprehend him — ^that He is a Being infinite and eter- 
nalj capable of all things, and by ** whom all things 
consist;' but still we cannot know how he acts. 
His operations are all inscrutable to us, '' and his 
ways past our finding out" '^ He is wise in heart 
and mighty in strength;" '^with Him is terrible 
majesty." 

Now, firom what has been siud, the following 
conclusion naturally arises, that if we cannot even 
comprehend God in the simple essence of his Di- 
vinity, and still believe that He is, we may, with 
like credibility, maintain his existence in the union 
of the blessed Trinity, because He is equally in- 
comprehensible in both. It is no more repugnant 
to our reason to believe Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, to be three distinct persons, and yet one 
God, than to believe in the existence of a Being 
single and imcompounded, but of which we are 
not at all more capable of imagining the nature. 
And this is the case with Deity, however we con- 
sider it ; wherever we ascribe to it those attributes 
which especially and alone belong to God ; where- 
ever we consider it as a power utterly independent, 
omnipotent, omnipresent, infinite, combining within 
itself all possible perfections; unoriginated, inca- 
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pable of dissolution^ the Cause of all things^ except 
its own existence, which alone was without cau3e. 
And, indeed, it may be here observed, by the way, 
that the very absence of a cause is as incongruous • 
to reason as the greatest mystery which religion can 
offer to our belief. Yet, no one who acknowledges 
the existence of a God will deny that He derived 
his existence from no cause ; otherwise the cause 
which originated Him must have been greater than 
Himself, and God would thus have a superior. 
This view of the subject will come more fitly under 
the second division of our text, to which I now 
proceed — namely, that as under whatever mys- 
teriies the Divine Nature may be brought before 
us, it is uniformly incomprehensible, being, in every 
view of it whatever, equally beyond the reach of 
our reason, we can, therefore, have no rational 
grounds for disbelief. 

^'.Touching the Almighty, we cannot find Him 
out." All that we know of Hun, reaches not to th# 
minutest fraction of His perfection, who '^haih 
founded the earth upon the seas, and prepiared it 
upon the floods." We, nevertheless, know thafr 
'^ He is excellent in power and in judgment, and 
in plenty of justice : men do therefore fear HiBfiu'* 
As then we can form no proportionate notion of 
Him, it is clear that we can have no reasonable 
ground for withholding our assent to any repre- 
sentation which his holy Scriptures may give of 
Him, because nothing, however incomprehensible^ 
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I be incompatible with His character. He is 
oughout a mystery ; consequently, eyerything 
onging to Him, and all that He is concerned in, 
St naturally partake of mystery. To disbelieve, 
refore, anything concerning Him, only because 
s unintelligible, would be just as unreasonable 
to disbelieve that the rational man is composed 
body and soul, merely because we cannot under- 
nd how this mysterious union is carried on. 
we understand even that process of vegetation, 
which the oak towers into life and beauty from 
> small and homely acorn ? Are there not every- 
lere mysteries in the animal and vegetable eco* 
my, which the most subtle skill of human wisdom 
J never been able to unravel ? We talk of the 
''stery of the Trinity, but is it really more a 
^stery than Deity ever is, however we con- 
er it ? I ask again, how can we imagine any 
ng never to have had a beginning? We do 
t, indeed, question the fact, still it transcends 
r conceptions. Let us go back how we will, 
$ mind unavoidably pauses at some imagined 
pnning; let us go forward as we may, it alike 
ts at some imagined end. When we think of 
( Almighty, we are lost in the immensity of the 
ject. " The thunder of his power, who can 
derstand !" Eternity we can have no conception 
; ubiquity we cannot the better conceive ; infi- 
y is an idea which all the faculties of the mind 
^ employed in vain to grasp. And why is this ? 
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Because we derive all our ideas from ex{>erience^ 
either direct or analogous^ and eiperience cannot 
approach the skies^ because they ore beyond the 
limits of its operation. 

By analogous experience^ I mean what we ob* 
tain by similarity of knowledge. That I may be 
the better understood, I will illustrate my meaning 
by a familiar example. For instance ; though I 
never had an arm cut off, I have some knowledge 
of the pain which such an operation must induce, 
from experience of the pain I suffered when that 
arm sustained some trifling injury. This may 
suffice as an example of what I desire to be under- 
stood by analogous experience. And thus it is 
that we have, if not a proximate and direct, at 
least an indirect and remote experience of every 
thing in nature. Of the Deity, in his essence and 
perfections, we can have no experience, either 
positive or analogous, and consequently can form 
no adequate conceptions of Him. The mystery 
and incomprehensibleness of the Trinity, are, there* 
fore, no argument against its credibility. To 
doubt its truth, only because we cannot under* 
stand it, is just as unreasonable as to question the 
presence of a shadow, merely because we cannot 
grasp it. Its being contrary to reason, can be 
nothing against it, because with it reason can have 
nothing to do, further than as it is the medium 
through which our minds are elevated to the con* 
templation of divine things. It transcends reason ; 
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it cannot be estimated by reason ; it is a aulgeck 
with which reason cannot grapple, because reason 
can only define justly or probably upon the pr^ 
sumptions of experience ; and with respect to the 
character of the Deity, experience must be alto- 
gether out of the question. 

We see, then, that whether we regard Him 
simply in his abstract unity, or as combining three 
persons in the one Godhead, he is alike inaccessible 
to our understandings. There is, therefore, no 
more difficulty, no more incongruity, in '' putting 
our whole trust and confidence in Him," as Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, one God, than in believing 
Him to exist under any other character of Divinity, 
since, as I have already shown, under whatever 
character, in whatever position we contemplate 
Him — however constituted, however acting — He 
is equally mysterious, equally beyond the reach of 
our understandings. We can have no excuse 
where we have no reason for denying ; and if reason 
only is to decide for us, we have just as strong 
grounds for disbelieving the existence of a Being 
infinite and eternal, as for discrediting that hypo- 
statical union of three in one, the foundation upon 
which the grand edifice of the Christian Religion 
has been reared. In everything that regards our 
faith, we must be guided, not by the demurs of an 
overweening and captious reason, but solely and 
unremittingly by the word of God. That we can 
have no rational grounds for disbelief, will be evi- 
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dent ; because, if we can conceive the nature of the 
Divinity in no way whatever, what ground from 
reason can we have for rejecting the belief of Hun, 
under any form of revelation which He, in His 
ineffiible wisdom, may think fit to deUver to us, 
merely because we cannot, by any process of our 
mental faculties, unravel the mystery? What 
really is there, I will again ask, more repugnant 
to the understanding in a Trinity of persons, unit- 
ing in and constituting the single uncompounded 
Godhead, than in an infinite nature, under any 
view whatever of its immensity? Absolutely no- 
thing! Is it more difficult to conceive the Trinity 
than the God of the Deists, who is just as unap- 
proachable by their understandings, as a triune 
God is by ours ? What can there be incredible 
that a God, of whom we can form no proportion- 
able, no distinct conception, should be such as only 
makes Him what He must be, however we con- 
template his attributes and perfections — ^namely, 
unintelligible? And, therefore, whether as three 
persons in one God, or as one God subsisting with- 
out such an union. He is still uniformly and only 
incomprehensible. '^ As the Heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are His ways than our ways, 
and His thoughts than our thoughts.** 

Now, although we can comprehend so little of 
the Divine Nature here, it is readily supposable that 
we may arrive at a much more enlarged knowledge 
of Him hereafter. If we would only take time to 
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reflect, we might easily imagine that what appean 
to us above the investigation of human intellect^ in 
the present confined state of our mental percep* 
tions, may be clearly understood, when thnr powers 
shall be enlarged in a future condition of things. 
If we were only to femcy that, in the resurrection, 
the soul were to have an additional sense of per- 
ception* bestowed upon it, only equal, for instance, 
to the sense of sight, what a prodigious capacity 
would be thus given to it, of receiving an accession 
of divine light, of which we can neither now imar 

* This is offered merely as an illustration, not as assuming a 
fact. On the contrary, I do not conceive it at all necessary, that 
any additional faculty should he imparted to us in the world 
of spirits, where the perceptions will he so infinitely enlarged 
as to supersede such a necessity. ** We now see throii|^ a 
glass darkly ;** we shall then look through no opposing me- 
dium. The Scripture expressly refers to our heing clothed 
ypon, that is, to an improvement of our pretent factUfiet to an 
extent as unlimited as our souls shall he capable of, in a state 
of unqualified fruition. The difference in the powers of 
human perception, are sufficiently great to afford us some 
notion of what that perception may be, when the spirit is re- 
leased from the shackles of the flesh, and enrolled among 
the glorious company of Heaven. Take a rude untutored 
countryman and compare him with Sir Isaac Newton ; we 
shall then see what exists even in this life. The condition of 
the human soul is at all times an awful subject of contem- 
plation. Gambold has a fine thought, which may be applied 
here. '* A tame and feeble bird, which has accidentally hatched 
an eagle's egg, and is afterwards affrighted at the strength 
and impetuosity of what has been fostered under its own 
wings, cannot find itself in a more critical case, than a man, 
when holding dialogue, like Adrian, with his own soul." 
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gine the extent nor fulness i What amazing caps* 
bilities would be thus imparted to the immortal 
Bovl, of contemplating that Divinity, in whom aU 
its happiness will be centered!. For in the life 
future, though we cannot know God in all the im- 
measurable amplitude of His glory, we shall, never- 
thelesa, have our knowledge of Him as a Saviour 
and a God of mercy, heightened in a very tranr 
scendant degree; so that what appeared to us 
here mysterious, will there be perfectly intelligible, 
and we shall know enough to make us everlastin^y 
happy. God will be in all our thoughts, and though 
there shall not be in Heaven a fulness of know* 
ledge, there will at all events be a " ftilness of joy.^ 

Ab you will perceive^ my main design has been 
to show you, that however high above the reach 
of our understandings, the mysteries of religion 
may be, they are nevertheless by no means incon* 
sistent with a rational belief. I shall now con- 
clude the subject with a few brief reflections, upon 
the peculiar blessings which the Deity, in his several 
characters of Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier; 
conveys to us. 

As our Creator then. He has brought us into the 
world, with the design that we should be glorified 
in another, after we have, through His blessed assist* 
ance, rendered ourselves fit, in this, to be so glori-^ 
fied. He has prepared a habitation for us, exactly 
adapted to our condition, and furnishes to all nuuH 
kind the liberal supplies of his bounty. '^.He 
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th rain from Heaven and fruitful seasons, filling 
hearts with food and gladness." He has en- 
1 us with capabilities for enjoyment, which He 
not disappoint, provided we only so act as not 
lace ourselves beyond the influence of his mercy. 
will infallibly exalt us to happiness, if we do 
thrust ourselves into remediless misery. He 
framed us for immortality, although upon our- 
3s must depend whether we attain to that state 
after, for which he designed us when he brought 
ito existence here. He is a kind and beneficent 
ter, tender towards our infirmities, '' gracious 
merciful, slow to anger, and of great kind- 
»" who '' willeth not the death of a sinner, but 
er that he should tium from his wickedness 
live." He condescended, at the creation of 
, to enter into covenant with him ; that cove- 
' was broken ; He again entered into covenant 
th the transgressors ;" that covenant is again 
^tually broken, and as often renewed upon 
r contrition. We are every day rebelling 
ust Him in thought, word, or deed ; and yet 
anger slumbereth when we earnestly repent. 
! greatest offender obtains His pardon, where 
sincerely and reverently seeks it. Oh! the 
cy of God I who can estimate it? " The mea- 
i thereof is longer than the earth and broader 
E the sea." " Thou, Liord, art ready to for^ve 
plenteous in mercy to all them that call upon 
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As our Redeemer too, what has not the Almighty 
done for us ! His favours are ^' more in number 
than we are able to express." He first called maa 
from non-existence into a life of happiness, and 
when his creature had frustrated that blessed boon 
by transgression. He rescued him from the ever- 
lasting bondage of sin, and death, and helL He 
descended from the throne of his glory, suffered 
upon the cross for us miserable sinners, who were 
already ** in the valley of the shadow of death,** 
and vergmg towards '^ everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of 
bis power." We were under the sentence of eter- 
nal excision, until the Saviour of the world removed 
it, by expiating the sin on account of which it was 
denounced, and thus making us co-heirs with him- 
self in the fruition of eternity. We are, therefore, 
particularly, '' His people and the sheep of His 
pasture," ''by whom we are now sanctified through 
the offering of the body of Jesus Christ, once for 
idl." We, who but for Him should have been the 
slaves of Satan, are now advanced by Him to the 
glorious liberty of the children of God, and, '' if 
children, then heirs, heirs of God, and joint heirs 
with Christ." How delightfrd are the consolations 
which are afforded to us, in contemplating the 
Everlasting God in the character of our Redeemer! 
What must be the immensity of His love for the 
feeble objects of his creation, when He could do so 
much for their deUvery from the deadly penalties 
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^ofnni What must be the character of His mercy, 
when He could not only forgire the erring desoen- 
dants of an erring fore&ther, but quit the hafaita* 
tion of his omnipotence, relinquish for awhile the 
dignity of the Divine Nature, to dwell among thoee 
who had provoked the penalty of everlasting ex- 
clusion from his kingdom in Heaven! How can 
we withhold our love from Him, who has so loved 
us as to die for us the most painful death that the 
ingenuity of malice ever devised, and only that we 
might not have our portion in a world etemdt^ 
where there will be nothing heard but the wailings 
of the tormented — where there will be nothing 
seen but ''the blackness of darkness for even" 

In the character of our Sanctifier, He is equally 
entitled to our adoration, our honour, and worship. 
In this particular capacity of the Godhead, He 
qualifies us for that blessed estate for which He 
created us, and to which, after we had lost it by 
transgression. He voluntarily laid down his life to 
restore us. It is in this character that He '' feeds 
us with the breath of life," '' pours the oil and 
vnne" of a healing piety into our souls, places us 
''beside the waters of comfort," "under the shadow 
of a great rock" — ^the rock of our Salvation — ^" in 
a weary land," and directs us through the " strait 
gate" into " that narrow way," which leads to ever- 
lasting life. By His Holy Spirit he becomes at 
<mce " a lantern unto our feet, and a light unto 
our paths," " a refuge from the storm, a shadow 
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from the heat," our Comforter, Ruler, and Guide. 
It is through the Holy Spirit only, that we have 
access to the Father, that we are " strengthened 
with might in the inner man,** that we become 
'' holy and acceptable unto the Lord.** What were 
our knowledge, but for this divine instructor? 
What were our piety, but for the suggestions of 
this blessed director ? What were our distresses, 
our errors, but for this unfSEuling resource against 
the sorrows of the world and the temptations of 
the flesh? Without Him, we should be '' as sheep 
going astray," but, when we obey his voice. He 
restores us '' to the Shepherd and Bishop of our 
souls." 

Thus it is, in the three characters, under which 
the Divinity appears in the blessed Trinity, that 
He presents Himself to us with the most en- 
dearing claim upon our obedience, our gratitude, 
and our love. Let us remember, that we withhold 
them at our periL Let us, therefore, never cease 
to bestow them '^ while we have any being." 
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SERMON II. 



DEATH THE WAGES OF SIN. 



M 



Romans, yi. 29. 
The wages of Sin is Death." 



In the latter part of the chapter of St. Paul's 
epistle, in which these words occur^ we find sin 
represented by him, under the most appropriate 
figure of a master exercising authority over his 
slaves. Its absolute dominion over man, is beau- 
tifully set forth under this very picturesque and 
impressive image. Sin is everywhere a master 
and a tyrant. It repays our services with stripes 
and miseries. It allures us into its vassalage by 
false representations and splendid promises, but in 
the end requites us with aU the curses of the most 
absolute slavery. It surrounds us with temptar 
tions, which bloom before us, in the prospect of life, 
like so many forbidden firuits, luring the eye and 
inviting the touch ; offering, indeed, honey to the 
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and ** He will come with a vengeance, eren God, 
with a recompense. He will c(Hne and save as." 
While, therefore, the means of freedom are open 
to us, we have only ourselves to hlame if we ocm- 
tinue slaves of sin, and let us remember that '' to 
whom we yield ourselves servants to obey, his ser- 
vants we are to whom we obey, whether of sin 
unto death, or of obedience unto righteousness." 

In this chapter, the Apostle mentions those to 
whom he writes as having been the servants of sin, 
and concludes by telling them, that '^ the wages 
of sin is death." The propriety of the image will 
forcibly strike us, if we only reflect a numient,how 
completely under the oontroul of sm they are who 

mind the things of the flesh," and utterly neglect 

the things of the spirit;" how uniformly they 
obey the dictates of their despotic lord,* and by 
cmisequence, receive his wages — namdy, death* 

Now, there are three descnptaons of death, to 
which the Scriptures refer, and these are, severally, 
the wages of sin : — they are, tempnal, spiritual, 
and eternal death. We shall consider how eadi 
of these is the wages of sin ; and first, tenqioral 
death. 

This is inseparable from our probationary state. 
It is the inevitable penalty of transgression. ^Death 
and bloodshed, strife and sword, calamities, fiEunine, 
tribulation, and the scourge; these things are 
created for the wicked." Now, the end of these is 
destructioii, and they are all the wages of sin. 
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The worid, indeed, presents to as one vast tlieatre, 
where the ravages of death are disfdayed in aH 
dieir appalling varieties. We there behold^Jiow 
sin perpetoaUj agg^vates the fallen condition of 
man ; how abundantly it scatters around us the 
seeds of ruin; how continually it supplies the grave 
with untimely victims, and adds to the changes 
and chances, to the vicissitudes and miseries, of this 
variable life. The destruction or misery of sinners, 
is incessantly presented to our view. *' Their ima- 
ginatbn of things to come, and the day of death, 
trouble their thoughts and cause them fear of heart, 
from him that weareth the purple and a cro¥m, to 
him that is clothed in a linen frock." 

Sin is the cause of every evil by which the 
human state is beset. To its domineering tyranny 
are we to ascribe the bitterness of all that we 
suffer, as well as the frig^tiveness of all that we 
enjoy. The passions are so many ag^its in its 
hands, to work our destruction. ''Their end is 
bitter as wormwood" — ''they have cast down many 
wounded; yea, many strong men have been slain 
by them." They fight agamst us under the ban- 
ners of sin, and triumph over us at every turn. 
There is not a passion, to which the human heart 
is subject, that has not a tendency, either directly 
or consequentially, to lead us to the chambers of 
de&th. Every passion, which is allowed to operate 
unrestrained, must precipitate peril. I will not go 
so £Eur as to say, that all our passions absolutdy 
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tand to abridge the term of animal life, though 
indirectly they do most frequently, and most 
powerfully, contribute to inflict this ineritable 
punishment of a broken law. I may, nevertheless, 
truly affirm^.that when they are allowed to effervesce 
without measure or restraint, they will infisdlibly 
lead to death, under one or other of the characters, 
in which we are about to consider it. They thrust 
us perpetually into new hazards. They plunge us 
headlong into guilt. They hurry us forward, 
without allowing us to look to the right or to the 
left, and often hurl us over the precipice, before 
we are conscious of our approach. Their tendency 
is everywhere to procure for us 'Hhe wages of 
sin.** Look at anger ; look at revenge, hate, envy, 
malice! How do these operate? What do they 
frequently produce ? Look around the world and 
say : — death ! This result is perpetually before us. 
They do not, it is true, always exhibit issues so 
fatal, — nay, perhaps most generally they do not. 
What then ? How frequently do they ! Scarcely 
a day passes without an instance. Besides, though 
they should not kill the body, how often do they 
destroy the soul i How often are they the causes, 
if not of temporal, at least of spiritual, and, con- 
sequently, of eternal death! But I maintain, that 
they are as much the cause of the former as of the 
latter two. To what are we to attribute all the 
horrors of Mount Calvary, when the Son of God 
was mocked, reviled, and crucified ? To the passions 
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of men! To what are we to ascribe tlie deaths of 
'' the noUe anny of martyrs'^ ? To the passums of 
meni To what aie we to impute puUic mnimrre 
and private murder ? To the passions of men t 
Whence are derived wars, with all theb firightfiil ai>- 
con^Mmiments of bloodshed, desolation, and death t 
From the '' unruly wills and afiections of men.* 

Agiun — How frequently do the sensual passions 
especially acquire for us '' the wages of sin**! We 
may everywhere perceive how uniformly they do 
the work of death. They are smiling but fiital 
decmvers ; the insidious harbingers of misery and 
ruin. They sap the constitution, enervate ^ 
mind, frequently overthrow the reason, and finally 
end in destruction. To what are half the deaths 
among mankind in their adult years to be ascribedt 
To the sensual passions! To what are we to 
impute those moral disorders, which so con- 
stantly convulse society, destroy the harmony of 
domestic life, and diffuse around its circle the 
withering blight of infamy ? To the' sensual pas- 
sions! — I pass by the most obvious. Look only at 
drunkenness. How many millions have been swept 
from the face of nature by this one vice alone, and 
how many are hourly becoming its victims. Look 
at the diseases which it engenders, the infirmities 
which it induces, the wretchedness which it pro- 
vokes! All the sensual pasnons operate alike; 
from this one, therefore, we may take the character 
and tendency of all. 
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Look also at gambMng. I call this a sensual 
passion; in the highest degree sensual^ as a mqo- 
rity of the senses are pressed into the enjoyment 
of it. It produces too, even higher excitements 
than the grossest s^isuality. It is resorted to, 
moreover, in order to procure the means of sensuial 
gratification in a wider measure. It is, therefore, 
every way '* earthly, sensual, devilish.** Consider 
its effects. What are its most fatal issues? Death! 
The miseries in which it almost invariably ter- 
minates, are continually befiore us. The daily re- 
cords of passing events but too awfully confirm to 
our experience, how frequently their '' end is de- 
struction" who repair to the gaming table to stake 
their all, upon the desperate chance of a favourable 
turn of fortune! What is the end of a failure? 
Remorse — ^that gangrene of the soul, which so often 
corrodes the heart until the deadly wages of sin 
are finally paid. 

Further — ^What deplorable results are to be 
traced to a neglect of religion! All the worst 
evils of life : misery in all its varieties ; death in 
a thousand shapes. In proportion as we place 
ourselves beyond the influence of its consolations, 
we weaken our hopes ; and, once bankrupt in hope> 
there can remain nothing but '' a fearful looking 
for of judgment** — a torturing despair, which but 
too often urges those who are goaded by it un- 
called into the presence of an offended God, with 
all tiieir imperfections on their heads, unatoned 
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for and unrepented of. Among whom shall we 
find the dnmkard> the sensualist, the gambler, the 
prodigal, the rebel, the traitor, the murderer, the 
felon — and the pursuits of all these are destruction 
— where shall we find these, but amcHig the n^[«* 
lecters of religion? In vain wSl they be sought 
for among those who love the Lord their God, and 
seek to do His will. To neglect religion, is to 
hurl down that barrier of restraint which stands 
between our security and ruin, to leave the natural 
corruptions of the heart to ''increase and multiply* 
— ^to facilitate the inroads of temptation — m short, 
to incite to all that is likely to terminate in that 
death, which is not an extinction of being, but an 
extension of consciousness in unimaginable misery 
throughout illimitable duration. 

How many, alas i are cut off in the midst d 
their neglect ! '' They are destroyed firom monoH 
ing to evening : they perish for ever without any 
regarding." To neglect religion, is to open a vast 
arena for the operation of the passions ; and where 
these are allowed so unlimited an influence, they 
must finally hurry us into the very jaws of periL 
To neglect religion, is to give full latitude to all 
the basest propensities of our degraded nature, as 
religion offers the only certain check to them, by 
the hopes which it encourages to obedience, and 
the terrors which it threatens to rebellion: and, 
where our propensities are allowed to operate 
without control or limitation, the same result 
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must be everywhere expected to accrue ; ''having 
sown the wind, we shall reap the whirlwind.** 
''Destruction and misery will be in our paths; the 
way of peace shall we not know :" we shall receive 
the wages of sin — and "the wages of sin is death."*. 

The truth of these words will, indeed, be more 
or less confirmed by everything around us. The 
seal of destruction is upon the book of nature. 
All the accidents of life, " plague, pestilence, and 
ftanine,V8uicide, murder, disease induced by the 
indulgence of things forbidden, disgrace from im- 
providence, dishonour from deUnquency, poverty 
from extravagance, destitution from idleness, vio- 
lations of the law in every shape — these, and 
a thousand other consequences of sin, execute, 
either directly or indirectly, the work of destruc- 
tion, and sadly realize the truth of our text, that 
" the ivages of sin is death." 

We are now to see how it is the cause also of 
spiritual death. And, for this, we have only to 
look around us and observe how it operates upon 
the mind and heart. " It is as a two-edged sword, 
slaying the souls of men." Not only does it make 
the animal body its victim, but the immortal soul 
also is the too submissive subject of its tyranny. 
" It binds even kings in chains, and nobles with 
links of iron.** Its influence is comparatively little 
in time, but mighty in eternity. Its punishment 
is not here only for a season, but hereafter for 
ever; not a transitory pang, but everlasting agony. 
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Every nn that a man doeth^'sayB the Apoid^ 
is without the body;** that is, it aflbcts somethiBg 
more essential than the body, namely, the aool; 
and many sins afiect this only. It is here, indeed, 
that the influence of sm is so infinitely to be 
dreaded. It is here that it operates the moit 
fearfully. It is here that its most destmctive ra- 
vages are to be traced — that its wages are the miMt 
fatally earned. '^ Horrible is the end of the mi- 
righteous generation.** How much better then n 
it to suffer affliction with the people of God, than 
to enjoy ** the pleasures of sin for a season ;* for 
** wliat b a man profited, if he gain the whok 
world and lose his own soul T Only observe how 
sin produces neglect towards Grod, and injustice 
towards man : how quickly it tran8fi)rms beauty 
into deformity, converts innocence into guilt, tmtii 
into a lie: how it betrays its victims into dangers, 
which ultimately excite in them the most q[>palling 
apprehensions; — ^^'over them is spread a heavy 
night, an image of that darkness which shall afker- 
wards receive them; but yet they are unto them* 
selves more grievous than that darkness.** Such 
are ^^ fiUed witii no joy and peace in believing; their 
way is as darkness; they know not at what they 
stumble." They have received " the wages of sin^* 
namely, spiritual death. 

Again— We not only see how the mind is weaned 
by sin from the contemplation of religion, but also 
how it is associated witii everything that is calcu- 
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lated to drag the imperishable soul down to the 
habitation of "the worm that dieth not." It 
seduces us into disbelief^ into doubt, into uncer- 
tainty ; and, it is by means of the gloom in which 
these jarring conflicts of the mind involve us, that 
the revolting deformities of sin lie so securely 
hidden from our view. These, the light of truth 
mily can bring in all their native hideousness before 
us. That tjnrant, whose wages are so punctually 
^paid to the ungodly, encourages us to be sceptical, 
where conviction had almost set scepticism at de* 
fiance ; and once to doubt is, in fact, to reject* 
To question the truths of religion, is virtually to 
deny them altogether; and it is universally the 
province of sin to triumph in the ruin of its slaves. 
Profession will not stamp validity upon our faith. 
If we profess, but disbelieve, we are spirtually dead, 
and "the truth is not in us."* Thus " they that sin 
are enemies to their own life." " In their punish- 
ment there will be no remedy, for the plant of 
wickedness hath taken root in them. ' 

Farther — How does sin stifle the conscience, 
our very best "ruler and guide," because it is the 
me£um through which the Holy Spirit vouchsafes 
to us its most sanctifying visitations ! How does 
it excite the evil principle within us in every shape 
and under every allurement ! How does it shut 
out all spiritual communion with the Redeemer of 
our souls and bodies, by whose merciful benedic- 
tions alone we can become heirs <tf eternal life and 
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inheritors of the kingdom of Heaven I Itcoi i t im Mi 
us in the odious degradation of "children of wnth,* 
and, while we remain its servants, prevents us from 
becoming '^children of grace.** How does it stifle 
our prayers, damp our holy aspirations, and pro- 
vent them from ''going up as a memorial befim 
God"! How does it turn our thanksgivings into 
idle declamation, our oflferings into ''vain oUa- 
tions,** our supplications into empty formalities, our 
praises into a mere formal service of the lips with- 
out any responsive utterance from the heart! How 
does it hush holy thoughts when they arise within 
us ! — ^how instigate us to encourage the lustings 
of the flesh! — ^how incite us to question the truths 
of Revelation, and frequently to deny the Apostle's 
testimony, "that all Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God, and is profitable for instruction in 
righteousness **! Howdoesitaddictustocavil — how 
actuate us to accommodate religion to our pursuits, 
rather than our pursuits to religion — ^to " believe a 
lie," only that we may "receive the greater damnar 
tion"! "They who do such things," writes the 
Apostle, " are worthy of death." Such, in truth, 
are spiritually dead : and how shall the spiritually 
dead escape "the wrath to ccmie," if they have ever 
studiously avoided to do that by which they might 
be made alive 7 They who have no vital religion 
can have no spiritual life, and sin is the author of 
this spiritual death. The spirit does not strive 
with such, because they resist his motions ; and 
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wbeie the spirit does not stride, Satan has secured 
his conquest. ''The wages of sin** shall then surely 
he received, and ''the wages of sin is death." 

We are, lastly, to ccmsider how sin is the cause 
of eternal death. This is obvious to all, at least 
to all who believe the gospeL To the impenitent 
wicked there is no peace — ^" For though they live 
long, yet s^iall they be nothing regarded, and their 
last age shall be without honour. Or, if they die 
quickly, they have no hope, neither comfort in the 
day of triaL" 

The divine word had sent forth the doom of 
eternal death against us for the sin of Adam, and 
until redemption was offered by the Saviour, this 
doom was universaL It is now partial only, 
'^ thanks be to God who g^veth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ." But among such 
as " have been baptized into his death,* to those 
only he "giveth the victory,** who " manfully fight 
under his banner against sin, the world and the 
devil, and continue his faithful soldiers and ser- 
vants unto their lives' end.** The tremendous 
penalty against man in Paradise, will be inflicted 
only upon such — ^and this, indeed, is the pious 
Christian's especial consolation — as by thrir con- 
tinued iniquities render " the blood of the covenant 
an unholy thing,'' inasmuch as they CeuI to make 
it available to their salvation. If we see that 
spiritual and temppral death do accrue from sin, it 
is a suffid^it proof to us that eternal death will; 
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because^ if God has shown us, as far as we are 
capable of seeing it realized in his life, that ''death 
is the wages of sin," and has so far fully consum- 
mated his decree as to make it evident to the ex- 
perience of us all, that these wages are received by 
the sinner here, what can we reasonably conclude 
of it in the life everlasting, when he has pledged 
his immutable word that it shall awidt the obstinate 
sinner there ? '' For the ungodly, and him that de- 
lighteth in wickedness, doth his soul abhor. Upon 
them he shall reign snares, fire and brimstone, 
storm and tempest ; this shall be their portion to 
drink.'* 

I need scarcely observe here, that eternal death 
does not suppose an utter annihilation of body and 
spirit, but an everlasting exclusion of both from 
the sight and favour of God. 

This, then, will infalUbly be the lot of the im- 
penitent wicked, for ''the Lord is not a man, that 
he should lie, nor the son of man, that he should 
repent : hath he said and shall he not do it, or hath 
he spoken and shall he not make it good T Do not 
let us imagine, that uniform and persisting sin can 
receive an adequate punishment in this world. If 
we die in such sin, is it natural that we should rise 
again in righteousness ? What can there be in the 
grave to purify the unregenerate soul for the Para- 
dise of God ? God is a hater of iniquity, and what 
he hates he must hate everlastingly, and as long as 
he hates, he will naturally punish it. He aviU, 
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therefore, everlastingly punish where his lore is 
not propitiated by repentance and righteousness 
of life ; for it must be remembered that the divine 
love and hatred are not mutable passions, but 
immutable principles. Finite natures, moreover, 
are only capable of finite suffering. They cannot 
endure beyond a certain measure of infliction; 
shall we then suppose that the little sufferings of 
this short life can be an adequate punishment for 
what has incurred God's eternal displeasure ? And 
this must ever be the case with guilt which has 
never been expiated by contrition, which has never 
been resisted ; while they who die in such guilt can 
do nothing after death to remove or mitigate that 
displeasure, since there is no atonement to be made 
beyond the grave. 

As immortal beings will be capable of enduring 
infinite su£fering, so must they certainly become 
obnoxious to it, so long as they exclude themselves 
from all chance of infinite fruition; and this they do, 
by pursumg, under the trials of their mortality, a 
course of transgression, by neglecting to serve God 
and to keep his commandments. As we shall be 
susceptible in the next life of happiness, infinitely 
transcending any that we could possibly participate 
in in this, so, by parity of reascming, shall we be also 
susceptible of a proportionate measure of woe; and 
to sin will naturally be the doom of mffenng, to 
righteousness, that of ^oyment ; for '^ the eyes of 
the Lord axe ever over the righteous, and his ears 
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are open to their prayers.* For tliem the everlnt* 
ing doors of the celestial Zion will be lifted up^ 
through which their Saviour Christ has gone before^ 
to prepare for them an habitation ^^ at God's right 
hand for eyermore." 

The present is, in every respect, a limited state 
of bang. Our good and evil here are alike dr^ 
cumscribed. In the next life, however, both will 
be unlimited ; the latter '' the wages of sin," the 
former ''the gift of God.* The certainty that there 
will be then no change of condition, as it will establish 
the bliss of the happy, so will it also confirm the 
misery of the condemned. When hope is utterly 
extinguished, how horrible must be the succeeding 
despair ! But ''the wages of sin is death," — tem- 
poral, spiritual, eternal death ! — a dissolution of 
the body and depravation of the spirit here — an 
endless and immitigable state of wailing and lamen- 
tation hereafter. 

Let us tiien strive for that "gift of God" which 
is "eternal in the heavens." It is beyond the attain- 
ment of none of us. It will infallibly fbUow our 
striving after its possession, for "who ever perished, 
being innocent, or, when where the righteous cut 
off?" We have only a choice betwixt life and deatii 
etemaL We can secure to ourselves either. The 
gospel fully points out to us how we may obtain 
the one and avoid the other. Who would hesi- 
tate at the alternative ? Come tiien to " the Shep- 
herd and Bishop of your souls," that you may 
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have life. Come to him^ in the midst of your sins 
and of your sorrows, for '' He wiU have mercy 
upon you, and to your God, for He will abundantly 
pardon." 



SERMON III. 



ON FORGIVING ENEMIES. 



ROMAiliS XII. 20. 

" If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him 
drink : for in so doing thou shalt heap coab of fire on 
his head." 



This text is very apt to be interpreted as if it 
conveyed a precept at once repugnant to the whole 
scope of Christianity^ which expressly teaches that 
we are ** to love our enemies^ to bless them that 
persecute us, not rendering evil for evil, or railing 
for raiUng, but, contrarywise, blessmg." 

A question, it must be confessed, naturally arises 
here, how we can possibly perform this injunction 
in its true spirit, if we really do an enemy a service 
only for the purpose of bringing a punishment 
upon him ; since this would be running directly 
counter to the second great commandment of the 
law — ^* Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself;** 
and who would do himself a good, merely that he 
might be visited with evil ? The latter words of 
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the text are clearly figurative, and their meaniiig 
is perhaps less obvious than might be wished. It 
is nevertheless evident that we must at once reject 
all conflicting interpretations of the Divine Woni. 
The same precept must be everywhere alike in its 
tendency, however the terms may differ in whidi 
it is delivered. If, in expounding Scripture, that 
which appears to be the most evident interpreta- 
tion should happen to contradict any doctrine of 
the same inspired author, to be found in other 
parts of his writings, it will be manifest that sudi 
interpretation cannot be admitted. Some other 
exposition is to be sought for, since we must be 
sensible that no one who wrote under the imme- 
diate influence of the Holy Spirit could, while 
under such influence, anywhere contradict him- 
self. In the passage before us, the most obvious 
idea which the words present to our minds cer- 
tainly is, that of inflicting pain upon an enemy by 
the very act of performing a kindness towards 
him, "for in 90 doing thou shalt heap coals of 
fire on his head." Now, if that really were the 
intent of the precept, we should be justified — and 
this, too, upon the authority of the gospel, in re- 
fraining from extending any kindness at all to an 
enemy, because we are there commanded to '' bless 
them that curse us :" and we could scarcely do 
this by exposing them to sufiSsring. So that if 
conferring .a kindness upon them would produce 
eflfect, we should really disobey the goi^ 
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* 

precept by doing so, since it would not be pro-; 
ductive of a blessing but of a curse. This would 
be therefore to " render evil for evil," instead of 
*' overcoming evil with good." 

It is moreover evident, that if such be the idea 
which the precept of the Apostle is meant to con- 
vey, in delivering it, he has certainly propounded 
to us a doctrine diametrically opposed to the whole 
scheme of moral action inculcated by the Saviour 
of mankind. To all such as look for salvation 
through his blood. He commanded mutual love, 
mutual forbearance, universal benevolence, unre- 
mitting forgiveness of injuries; and we surely 
never can imagine that such a preposterous incon- 
gruity, as inflicting suffering upon those whom 
we are commanded to love and to forgive, could 
blend itself with the purest system of religion that 
was ever devised — ^which, too, the Son of God 
came down from Heaven to propagate and estar 
blish. It is clear that if the doctrines of the 
Apostle are at variance with those of the Saviour, 
we can have no specific rule of faith; and it is 
equally clear, that as the former was inspired by 
God, if he really contradicts Him, which he does if 
he contradicts Christ, God must contradict himself, 
since St. Paul is only the organ of that higher au- 
thority by whom he speaks. We must then look 
further for the Apostle*s meaning than to the literal 
words of the text ; and if, in their most obvious 
signification, according to our views, at leasts of 
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what this may be, they contradict any one ci the 
main precepts of the gospel, it behoves ns to seek 
for and adopt that expknation of them only which 
will render him consistent with himsdf. 

Now, the verse which immediately precedes 
them in the chapter where they oocor, completely 
overthrows that interpretation which ascribes the 
motives of doing good to an enemy, as originating 
in a desire to afflict him, where the inspired teacher 
expressly commands us '' not to be overcome with 
evil, but to overcome evil with good ;" and surely 
we should directly violate this injunction if we 
conferred some temporal benefit upon an en^my 
merely to torment him. The outward act of b^ 
nevolence could never palliate or extinguish the 
inward feeling of malice. Where a positive evil is 
produced, the means can never sanctify the end. 
How opposite to the conduct of the Psalmist! 
*' They rewarded me," says he, " evil for good, to 
the spoiling of my soul. But as for me, when they 
were sick, my clothing was sackcloth. I humbled 
my soul with fasting, and my prayer returned into 
mine own bosom. I behaved myself as though he 
had been my friend or brother; I bowed down 
heavily, as one that moumeth for his mother."* 

Let us now see how the words of our text are 
to be so explained as to make them confirm, rather 
than contradict, one of the most sublime precepts 
of the gospel, that of loving our enemies. 

The expression '' thou shalt hei^ coals of fire 
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on his head,** is supposed to have an allusion to 
the melting of metals. In fusing the more pre* 
dous micmg them, the smelter used to heap up a 
quantity of burning fiiel over the top of the vessel 
in which the substance was to be dissolved, in 
order to expedite and ensure the process. The 
consequence was, that the augmented heat soften* 
ed and gradually, reduced it to a state of liquefac- 
tion. The meaning, therefore, of the Apostle, will 
be this : that as burning coals, heaped upon the 
mouth of a crucible, soften and dissolve the ore 
vnthin it, so, by doing kind offices to an enemy, virill 
you mollify him and bring him to a good temper 
and right disposition towards you. This is St. Au- 
gustine's interpretation of the passage, and the 
best, as it appears to me, that I have been able to 
meet with. 

The parallel may be extended yet further. 
Every time, for instance, that alloyed gold or 
silver is melted, part of the alloy escapes in the 
melting, and the remaining mass becomes conse- 
quentiy more pure: so also, by doing acts of 
kindness to one who is evilly disposed towards us, 
we not only appease his resentments and assuage 
his rancour, but, by repeating them, we gradually 
rectify his morose humours, call into action the 
better feelings of his perverse nature ; and, by thus 
improving his disposition towards ourselves, we at 
the same time contribute to improve his disposition 
towards God. 
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St. Paul's allusion in this place to the melting of 
metals need not surprise us, if we reflect that it was 
an art fiuniliar to the Jews, nay, one in which they 
were pre-eminently skilled ; and it is a very natural 
assumption that the luxurious Romans, to whom 
he here addresses himself, and who had by this 
time attained to a degree of luxury perhaps never 
exceeded by former or subsequent generations, 
were equally well instructed in an art which ad- 
ministered so much to the pomps and vanities of 
men. 

The interpretation, then, here given, of the 
words under discussion, will bring them into cqim^ 
plete agreement with those numerous precepts 
which the Saviour and his holy Apostles have left 
us as to our conduct towards our enemies. They 
thus confirm the words of the same Apostle in the 
very same epistle in which they appear — ^' Bless 
them which persecute you ; bless, and curse not." 
If, on the contrary, the expression of the text were 
read as embracing a signification of punishing our 
enemies, tiiey would undoubtedly contain a counter- 
position, absolutely contradicting this dear and 
literal injunction. 

We find, that although the writings of St Paul 
usually perhaps abound less in metaphor than 
those generally of the age in which he lived, he 
nevertiieless oftentimes employed it; more esp^ 
dally when he found it ealculated to illustrate and 
enforce those sublime doctrines which he, under 
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Providence^ so successfully propagated. The 
metaphors used by him were commonly made 
up of images taken from the most familiar scenes 
of life^ or borrowed from circumstances then inti- 
mately known to the generality of men. And thus 
it is^ that^ at the distance of nearly eighteen hun- 
dred years/ they become less intelligible to us^ than 
they were to those for whose instruction they were 
more immediately designed. Now^ since^ in the 
lapse of eighteen centuries^ the habits^ manners^ and 
notions of civilized communities^ must have essen- 
tially changed; and although^ therefore^ at this 
distance of time^ some of the Apostle's allusions 
may appear remote^ tortured^ or obscure^ they 
were nevertheless^ no doubt^ perfectly clear to the 
apprehensions of those to whom they were origi- 
nally addressed. 

If^ however^ after all> we cannot bring our minds 
to accept even the best interpretations which have 
been given of the inspired writer's meaning in 
some passages of his epistles^ we are not therefore 
rashly to put our own crude constructions upon 
them ; more especially if tholie constructions should 
set him at variance with himself; since it is far 
better to leave him in the obscurity in which we 
find him^ than by any undigested exposition of our 
own^ make him contradict his own principles. We 
may^ too^ always rest satisfied that the same doc- 
trine is to be found in some other part of his 
writings^ free from all obscurity ; so that we shall 
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really lose nothing of the vital eflScaej of our 
christian fiedth, by not exactly cwnprehmiifing 
every passage in which its doctrines are unfolded. 

However you may be disposed to rec^ve the 
interpretation just given of the passage before ui; 
whatever difficulties it may appear to present to 
your understandings ; you may^ nevertheless, rest 
assured, that it was designed to inculcate the duty 
of kind offices towards our enemies, not, indeed, from 
sinister motives, but in perfect accordance inth the 
divine precept of Christ himself — ''Love your ene- 
mies, do good to them which hate you, and pray 
for them which despitefully use you."* St. Paul 
further illustrates this doctrine in his first epistle 
to the Corinthians, where he describes his suflbr- 
ings for righteousness sake — ^* Being reviled,* says 
he, '' we bless ; being persecuted, we suflfer it ; braig 
defamed, we entreaf The protomartjrr Stephen, 
too, prayed for his enemies while they were stoning 
him, '' crying out with a loud voice. Lord, lay not 
this sin to their charge.** And the last pnyer 
of the dying Redeemer was, for those by whose 
''wicked bands he was crucified and slain" — 
"Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do." 

That precept which inculcates the moral neces* 
sity of doing good to our enemies, is the more es- 
sential, because, we are but too apt to rank among 
our enemies, those who have never seriously wronged 
us, and whom we might often secure in the firmest 
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bonds of attachment^ by an expression and exer- 
cise of good-^will towards them. How are friend- 
ships interrupted, and enmities most commonly 
excited?' Not so much by any reciprocation of 
positive injury, as by those petty jealousies, those 
mean envyings, those foolish caprices of temp^, 
and sallies of passion, which constitute the chief 
sum of all the discords and strifes that abound 
among us. The personal enmities of men, excited 
by such or similar causes, are frequently eren more 
virulent than those which have been moved or 
aggravated by the most wanton injuries. We are 
too apt to suffer ourselves to become the slaves of 
temper and caprice, and to scrutinize rather the 
vices than the virtues of our fellow probationers. 
We take our dislikes, and give way to prejudice 
upon the most insufficient grounds, and often steel 
our hearts against many who are striving for the 
same prize of immortality with ourselves, only 
because they do not happen to reach that measure 
of excellence which we may think proper to fix, as 
indispensable to the character of a good Christian ; 
though, at the same time, we are ourselves, pro- 
bably, very far from coming up to the elevation of 
our own standard. But we should ever bear in 
mind, that to him whom we so judge '' God gave the 
like gift that He did unto us, who believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ." '' Who art thou, then, that 
judgest another ?** 

For one instance in which hostilities arise among 
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US from the oommission of mutual injury, diere are, 
I doubt not^ ten thousand, in which they originate 
from the most trivial causes, and are fomented by 
very trifling aggravations ; and it will but too fre- 
quently be observed, that those enmities are the 
most inveterate which have arisen from the least 
provocation. What shall we suppose would be 
the consequences, if, under prejudices so hastily 
entertained, and dislikes so foolishly cheridied, 
there were no law to restrain the uncharitable 
dictates of our hearts ? Should we keep oundves 
free from hatred and malice, and frt>m the sad 
effects of these ungovernable passions, whidi 
would, more than probably, be truly and indeed 
terrible, were there no law, either human or 
divine, to control our rash impulses T On the 
other hand, what would be likely to follow from 
an implicit conformity to the precept of the text, 
as we have now considered it ? Would not the 
exercise of such a christian benevolence towards 
one whom we had, perhaps, too hastily considered 
an enemy, naturally tend to quell aU hostile feeling 
betwixt us ? Would it not be likely to restore a 
right understanding, to promote social harmony, to 
induce gratitude on the one part, and general good- 
will on the other ? Let us remember, that '^ when a 
man's ways please the Lord, He maketh his ene- 
mies to be at peace with him.** Our good offices 
towards them will do Him pleasure ; and whatever 
else might be the issue, tiiis is, or ought to be, our 
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sufficient reward. If we chance to be at enmity 
with those whom God especially befriends, and 
this we may be in spite of our suppositions to the 
contrary, shall we think that such enmities can be 
acceptable to him ? And even though we should 
happen to hate those whom He may have aban- 
doned to the delusions of their own evil thoughts, 
still we cannot be justified, since He has forbidden 
us to hate. 

. Are the consequences of hatred ever such as to 
promote even our temporal happiness ? For where 
a person has essentially injured us, do we not 
more firequently disturb our own quiet, by ''ren- 
dering unto him evil for evil," and thus continually 
exciting him to harass and perplex us, than derive 
consolation from the reflection of having caused 
him to suffer for the wrong which he has done us ? 
Is retribution sweeter than forgiveness? How 
often do the fierce satisfactions of the one stagnate 
into gall, whilst the balmy pleasures of the other 
spiritualize into '' fulness of joy.** Are we not 
, much more likely to appease the animosities of any 
person who may have wronged us, and to establish 
in his heart a respect for one whom he will, per- 
haps, be ultimately forced to confess that he has 
unjustiy considered his foe, if we treat him with 
uniform moderation, administer to his necessities, 
if he be in need, and endeavour to alleviate his 
sufierings, should he chance to be exposed to any ? 
.On the other hand, what do we gain by revenging 
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our wrongs 1 What but distradaons and hear^ 
burnings 7 Do we really thereby mitigate the 
injury received? Do we thereby wipe out the 
stain of dishonour, if we have imbibed iti On the. 
contrary, do we not but too often render it the 
more indelible ? Do we thereby justify ourselves 
in the sight of God, improve our tempers, rectify 
the unruly habits of our minds, or quell the tor* 
bulent emotions of our hearts ? Does revenging 
our wrongs ensure the practice of love towardaour 
neighbour, the second in importance of the divine 
commands ? Does it not rather encourage those 
wUd ferments of passion, which are so often the very 
bane of a true, lively, and practical ChrisUanity t 
Does it not even separate us from Christ himself, 
by keeping us in an unfit state to hold com- 
munion with Him at his holy altar 7 In sum, does 
it not induce us to beseech our own condemniBr 
tion, since we pray to God to '^forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against 
us"? 

We know that we are absolutely forbidden to 
hate any one ; for St John argues, that if we hate 
man we. cannot love God. ^' If a man say, I love 
God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar; for, if he 
loveth not his brother, whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God, whom he hath not seen T " Love,* 
says the Apostle to the R(»nans, '' worketh no ill 
to his neighbour, therefore, love is the fulfilling of 
the law;** hatred, consecjuently, must be a direct 
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violation of the law^ because contraries never can 
produce the same results. 

If we really felt towards all mankind^ as our 
religion teaches us that we ought to feel, we should 
scarcely find that we had an enemy. People do 
not rise up into hostility against their fellow crea-> 
tures because they are ready to serve them. Kind- 
ness wiU everywhere beget kindness, even among 
the most abandoned. Enmities proceed not cer- 
tainly from mutual kind offices, but from mutual 
wrongs, or from mutual expressions of ill temper. 
The Christian precept, therefore, now before us> 
tends to promote that universal harmony and good 
fellowship among men, which would much abridge 
the miseries of this life, and, in all respects, infi- 
nitely brighten and improve the human condition^ 
Those petty strifes and divisions which exist among 
us, and are fomented by the turbulent passions of 
men, are the proximate cause of some of the 
greatest moral disorders which so frequently dis- 
grace and convulse the civil world. They are 
often the origin of the mightiest desolations : they 
have given rise to the overthrow of kingdoms and 
of empires. The horrible desolations of war 
have been frequently derived from no greater be* 
ginnings. In short, to those strifes and divisions 
may be referred all the grand evils of our tem- 
poral state. Still we are not affected by these 
appalling consequences ; they are too common 
to arrest our notice. We look upon them as the 
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]re3ulto of natural and unavoidable causes^ and 
they therefore fSul to influence our feelings. But 
W^ deceive ourselves; all these evils are of our 
own engendering. Alas! for our degeneracy! 
The fjKCt is^ that the elements of hatred are more 
mixed up with our feelings towards our kind, than 
those of love. This may be a stem charge, but 
it is nevertheless true. If it were not so, there 
would be a larger interchange of good than of evil 
among men ; it is however evident, to every one's 
experience, that such is not the case. We are more 
apt to cherish resentments, than to exercise bene- 
ficence ; to judge harshly, than favourably, of those 
around us ; to requite an enemy with injury, th«i 
reward him good for evil. We seem to think 
ourselves privileged to do him wrong, by whom 
we have been aggrieved. We too often take 
pleasure rather in making him feel our resentment, 
than in challenging his good opinion by our for- 
giveness. 

By encouraging such dispositions, however, we 
excite the very worst feelings of our depraved 
nature; we stifle those sjrmpathies which were 
implanted within us, m order that we might exer- 
cise them, as for the temporal advantage of others, 
so for the spiritual advantage of ourselves ; for the 
sympathy which excites us to do good to man, 
promotes at the same time our acceptance with 
God ; — ^we run counter not only to the precepts, 
hut to thie exiunple, of our Divine Teacher, who 
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ratified with his blood those doctrines which he 
delivered to mankind. 

From the general tendency among men to ima- 
gine a reciprocal cause of grievance upon frivolous 
g^ounds^ and to resent all the little imaginary 
wrongs which these fictitious grievances may re- 
present to their angry minds^ arises an almost 
endless catalogue of offences, wherein may be 
traced all the different shades of guilt, from the 
most trivial miscarriages, even to the blackest 
crimes. What, permit me to ask, is the distin- 
guishing mark of a sincere and practical Chris- 
tian? — "is it not to deal thy bread to the 
hungry, and that thou bring the poor that are 
cast out to thine house? — when thou seest the 
naked, that thou cover him, and that thou hide 
not thyself from thine own flesh?" — and this 
without any distinction of friend or foe; acting 
upon the evangelical principle of universal bene- 
volence. 

Seeing then that we are so prone to become 
enemies one of another, and seeing abo the lament- 
able consequences to which this unhappy propen- 
sity but too frequently leads, could our blessed 
Saviour have given, or his Apostles have enforced, 
a more salutary — I will say, a more necessary 
precept, than that of requiting evil with good ? If 
generally acted upon, it would more directly tend 
to produce a universal harmony among human 
societies, than all the golden maxims put together. 
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which have been so industriously selected from 
the stores of heathen morality. 

However difficult it may appear to the stubborn 
and perverse passions of men, to put this into po- 
tential operation, it is nevertheless within the 
compass of our means as well as among omrdntiei; 
and if it were practised, under (Sod's gptaoe, we 
might again see partially realised upon earth, that 
beautiful picture of temporal felicity, which pro* 
phecy has announced to us as to be 
before Christ's kingdom upon earth shall 
'* when the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid, and the calf, 
and the young lion, and the fatling together, and 
a little child shall lead them. When the cow and 
the bear shall feed, when their young ones shall 
lie down together, and the lion shall eat straw like 
the ox, and the sucking child shall play on the 
hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall put his 
hand on the cockatrice den, and the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea." 

Do not all of us receive continual marks of fevour 
from God 7 Does not every Uessing proceed from 
Him 7 Without the indefatigable care of His Pro^ 
vidence, what would become of all the myriads of 
beings, whose interests that Providence provides 
for and superintends 7 Has not our ransom from 
eternal death been paid by his beloved Son, who 
^ bore our griefr and carried our sorrows," ^'nail- 
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ing them to his cross,'' and^ for our sakes, ^^triumph- 
ing over them in if? Who is there among us 
that does not hope to ^' enter into his joy" here- 
after ? Can any of us, however, say that we have 
not frequently wronged, provoked — ^nay eon- 
stanthf sinned against Him who has done so much 
for us in this life, and to whom we look for such 
ineffable enjoyments in another? Have we not 
made ourselves his enemies, by frequently rebell- 
ing against him ? Do we not then virtually deny 
our own right to expect His &vour and forgive- 
ness, if we reftise to bestow ours upon our enemies 
in this world ? If the Almighty were to act upon 
our principles, when we deviate from the divine 
precept of the text, what would be our probable 
condition in eternity ? Let us think on these things. 
Let us seriously consider what advantageswe gain 
by encouraging feelings of love, even towards those 
who have wronged us, and what hazards we run 
by giving way to emotions of hatred. And may 
such reflections so actuate our conduct here, that 
at the day of general reckoning at the bar of 
Heaven, where all, of every nation, and kindred, 
and tongue, shall stand before their Onmipotent 
Judge, we shall not fear to be reproached with a 
neglect of duty towards our neighbour, whether he 
have been friend or foe. 



SERMON IV. 

THE UNREASONABLENESS OF MURMURING 
AGAINST THE DIVINE JUDGMENTS. 



Lamentations of Jeremiah, hi. 89. 

** Wherefore doth a living man complain, a man for the 

punishment of his sins ?" 



There are^ perhaps^ few virtues less general 
than a patient submission to the visitations of 
Providence^ when they affect our comforts in this 
world. We murmur and repine^ where we should 
obey and fear. Whence, then, may we inquire, 
arises this disposition in man to act so contrary to 
moral necessity, to think so lightly of the blessings 
of Providence, to assail so often, by his complaints, 
the just dispensations of Heaven, when a patient 
obedience is so evidently the only becoming char 
racter of a creature in relation to his Creator? 
"Nay, but, O man, who art thou, that repliest 
against God ? shftll the thing formed, say to him 
that formed it, why hast thou made me thus T 

This disposition arises, amongst other causes. 
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from orerlooldng our own demerits ; from an ar- 
rogant assumption of rights which^ under no 
drcumstances, can belong to us ; and from closing 
our hearts against the awfrd truth, that the Al- 
mighty can punish as well as forgive. 

By overlooking our own demerits, we frequently 
fall into a dangerous, nay, it may be, into a fatal 
error. We consider not that *^ out of the mouth 
of the LfOrd proceedeth not evil and good ;" but 
whilst, indeed, we ought to know him to be the 
whole sum and substance of the latter, we are apt 
to ascribe to him those evils which originate with 
ourselves. We presume to murmur against the 
mighty Majesty on high, because that cup is 
bitter which we ourselves have drugged. There 
seem to be but too many of the malcontents 
among us, who reason upon the occurrences of life 
as if they had been called into existence merely to 
be the sport of a capricious Providence : to pass 
through a career of '' mourning and woe," and to 
be forced at last into an uncertain eternity : — never 
choosing for a moment to consider that everlasting 
happiness is the purpose for which they were 
called to life from the dust, and that the triab of 
this world are only a preparatory ordeal, in pass- 
ing through which they are to fit and prepare 
themselves for the felicities of a better. '' Marvel 
not at this ; for the hour is coming in the which 
all that are in the grave shall hear the voice of 
the Son of God, and shall come forth ; they that 
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hftTe done g^ood^ unto the resurrection of life ; and 
they that have done evil^ unto the resurrection of 
damnation.'' So that^ while we are formed for 
eternal life^ it is certain that we may bring upon 
ourselyes eternal death. 

There are many who affect surprise that an in- 
finitely wise and just God^ who could have so con- 
stituted them as to be above the reach of personal 
e?ils^ should still have endued them with appetites 
and desires which it is so difficult to control^ and 
yet attach so tremendous a penalty as everlasting 
Boisery to an unlimited indulgence in those enjoy- 
ments which their nature so strongly solicits. But 
let such consider that the Almighty has only made 
use of means to an end. He has designed man 
for perpetuity of bliss^ and imposed on him one 
general law as the terms upon which alone this is 
to be obtained — namely^ the law of obedience. He 
his furnished him with the power and means of 
compliance. He has offered him abundant motives ; 
sad though difficulties unquestionably lie in his 
way^ still, who shall say that the ultimate reward 
win not infinitely overpay the struggles undergone 
in obtaining it ; when the glories of eternity shall be 
unfolded to him, where he shall evermore '' dwell 
safely and shall be quiet from fear of evil"? 

Let such also further reflect, that without con- 
ditions there could be no law ; that without law, 
there could be no obedience; and that without 
obedience there could be no authority. This would 
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be 'to confound all distinctions betwixt Creator and 
created ; since^ without authority, there could be 
no supremacy, and if there were no supremacy 
there could be no God. 

If, indeed, there were no life beyond the pre- 
sent, every affliction by which we might be over- 
taken would undoubtedly be a grievous and unne- 
cessary curse, and they who except against the 
dispensations of Providence, might then offer some 
show of reason for their temerity. But as there 
is an existence to come, wherein the extremes of 
joy and sadness wiU be realized ; and it depends 
upon the determinations of Almighty wisdom 
whether that existence shall be eternally haippy oi 
eternally miserable, according as we render our- 
selves fit, through God's assistance, to enjoy the 
felicities of the one, or to undergo the miseries of 
the other — we cannot surely justly complain if we 
are not rewarded for doing evil, when we are en- 
dowed with a sufficient capacity to do good. Shall 
we forget that '' it is of the Lord's mercies that 
we are not consumed, because his compassions fedl 
not"? *' Wherefore, then, doth a living man com- 
plain, a man for the punishment of his sins T 

If we are capable of resisting our comq>t de- 
sires — and nothing really is imposed upon us but 
what we are well able to perform — ^why should we 
not do so, if that Almighty Being who formed us, 
thinks fit to make this a condition of our accep- 
tance with him I As he bestows the reward, will 
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any one presume to question his right to fix the 
terms upon which only it is to be obtained ? and 
have we any right to complain when the choice is 
left us of refusing or accepting them ? They are 
far from being Jyond our power of compUance, 
and we all know the alternative of our neglecting 
to. embrace them. ** Shall we receive good at the 
hand of God^ and shall we not receive evil?" Can 
nnners— and we are all such — expect to receive 
only of the one^ and nothing of the other ? And 
have we any just reason to repine when we are 
contiimally ** receiving good" from the mercy of 
an outraged God, to which we never can pretend 
the slightest plea of desert ; and when the evils 
we imdergo, more than probably originate in our 
own misdeeds ? Should we be discontented be* 
cause the Almighty permits the punishment to 
▼isit us which we prepare for ourselves 1 " But 
|M>w, O Lord, thou art our Father : we are the 
day, and thou our potter ; and we are all the work 
of thy hand ;" wherefore, then, should we murmur 
at the visitations of thy providence 7 If we were 
not actuated by a blind self-love to overlook our 
own demerits, and would only consider the evils 
which so often befall us, as an equitable chastise- 
ment for our offences, we should be less disposed 
to repine at what are so frequently considered to 
be the inflictions of a rigorous Providence. If we 
would but ftuiiier consider, how often the severe 
trials which we meet with here, act as checks to 
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our delinquencies; how often they lead iu to 
repentance, and make way for the entrance of the 
Holy Spirit into our hearts, we should rather adore 
the hand that chastens us, than endure in sullen 
discontent those stripes which are administered to 
us for good. 

Shall we — can we forget that the Saviour, who 
became man's substitute unto death for the n^ 
mission of sins — who, dying, was '' made a curse for 
us," that we, through him, might live — can we for- 
get that he suffered, without a murmur, the slan^ 
ders of his enemies, the reproaches of those who 
condemned hun? — that he was scourged, and 
buffeted, and mocked ? — ^that he was publicly stig* 
matized, reviled, and scorned ? — ^that he was pro* 
nounced an impostor, a blasphemer, and unmerdh 
fully murdered ? Shall we forget this, and then 
repine at what we suffer ? Did not the holy Apos- 
tles, whom he. appointed to propagate his gospel, 
cheerfully undergo, for his sake who died for them, 
hardships, privations, and terrible deaths 7 How 
were the prophets and saints of still earUer times 
afflicted ? ^' Had they not trial of cruel mockings 
and scourgings, yea, moreover, of bonds and im- 
prisonments ? They were stoned, they were sawn 
asunder, were tempted, were slain with the sword* 
They wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins, 
being destitute, afflicted, tormented — of whom the 
world was not worthy." Though they encountered 
troubles beyond, parallel in. the histories of men. 
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they, neverdieless^ submitted with patient endu- 
rance to these temporary sufferings, knowing that, 
beyond the cotifines of this passing world, there is 
no more affliction for the righteous, but ''joy for 
evermore." 

If we would only remember that we are but 
''strangers and pilgrims upon earth," journeying 
through a strange land, to an eternal home ; that 
''here we have no continuing city, but seek one 
to oome," we should, perhaps, be better reconciled 
to those crosses which so continually interrupt 
our quiet ; since our reason must naturally teach 
us that no journey of length is to be performed 
without difficulties and dangers. Will not a tra- 
veller frequently quit the land of his fathers, and 
encoanter, with exemplary fortitude, the horrors of 
storm and shipwreck by sea, or the perils of robbers, 
assassins, and wild beasts by land, looking forward 
to a joyous return to that home where all his 
happiness is centered, as a full and sufficient recom- 
pense for the trials he has undergone ? And shall 
we murmur at the difficulties which we meet with 
on our journey to the " Paradise of God," where 
they shall be enriched with the full harvest of his 
blessings, who finish their course according to the 
conditions prescribed by Him for their exaltation 
into his glory ? If we sometimes suffer in this 
journey, are we not amply repaid by the endless 
diversities which it furnishes ? and do not the little 
perplexities of life frequentiy impart a savour to 
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the enjoyments which follow them ? Have we not 
com'age^ in our Christian race, to start fisdrly for 
the prize, only because it is necessary that we 
should be trained for the race, '' keep our bodies 
under,** and submit to a necessary though somewhat 
troublesome discipline ? How can we expect '^ so to 
run that we may obtain,''if we do not act up to the 
conditions of the course ? and what cause have we 
of complaint, if we miss the reward appointed to 
those who successfully reach the goal ? '' Verily, 
there is a reward for the righteous,** but they alone 
can obtain it who 'Mo justly, and love mercy, and 
walk humbly with their God.** 

I haye8aid,thatan arrogant assumption of rights 
which under no circumstances can belong to them, 
is another cause among others, why many murmur 
against the dispensations of Heaven. 

In all ages of the world, the rights of man have 
been maintained by some, who have chosen to 
imagine, or at least to assume, that human free- 
dom is under no control, but that man has the 
natural privilege of exercising a discretionary 
power over those means which are within his 
reach, in order to satisfy his own desires, and to 
promote his own enjoyments. ** They commend 
mirth,** because, as they think, ''a man hath no 
better thing imder the sun than to eat, and to 
drink, and to be merry.** Any interference with 
their self-appointed privileges, they look upon as 
an invasion of their n^oral rights. It is no wonder 
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that such should presume to murmur^ when calar 
mities overtake them in their blind career. They 
impute to God all the evils which arise from the 
practice of their own licentious creed, and, to them- 
selves all the good, of which they can boast the 
participation. Looking upon sin as a necessary 
and unfailing consequence of human infirmity, and 
over which their wills can have no control, they 
exonerate themselves from the guilt of commis- 
sion^ by embracing the impious doctrine of univer- 
sal necessity, maintaining to the very letter the 
weU-kno wn maxim, that whatever is, is right ; yet, 
it will be manifest, that if this doctrine be univer- 
sally true, there can be no wrong. If they sufier 
here, they have no remorse in ascribing their suf- 
fisrings solely to Him, who ''wills not that any 
shonld perish,'' but chastens us in his mercy that 
we may ''cry unto him in our trouble, and He will 
hear us." Can there, however, be an inconsistency 
so manifest as that of complaining against the very 
troubles which they so perversely originate ? Is the 
divine goodness to be questioned, because it does 
not turn their evil into good, and violate its attri- 
butes to still their complainings ? Is it for them 
to say, "has God forgotten to be gracious,** when 
they never take the pains to solicit his favour ? 
We have frequently the power of removing our 
sorrows, if we would but patiently exercise it ; and 
yet, we are apt to think, that the Almighty deals 
hardly with us by not taking our business upon 
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himself. Disquietude of mind is a natural con- 
sequence of depravity of manners ; and can anj- 
thing be more preposterous than taxing the At 
mighty as the author of this evil, when its removal 
is so obviously within our own power ? Suppose 
we admit it to be the punishment of sin ; we have 
still only to xemit the cause, and the penalty natu- 
rally ceases. Abstain from evil, and good must 
necessarily follow. 

Nor is this by any means an insurmountafals 
difficulty ; since what one man can do, as iar as 
regtuda spiritual determinations, may undoubtedly 
be done: by another. And if Enoch and Emah 
became sufficiently pure from spiritual defilements, 
to bo- translated frt>m earth to heaven, without 
undeifgding the pangs of dissolution, it isnotbqroiid 
out power to become equally the objects of divine 
fturour. '^ Oh Elias ! how wast thou honoured in 
thy, wondrous deeds ! and who may glory like 
unto thee T It is true, that both these men were 
gareat and. mighty in their generations, ** fearing 
the Xord and walking in his ways.** Let us^ how- 
aira; xemember, that the means of becoming good 
men>i with whidi they were furnished, were not 
giMte^.thah those which, we enjoy. '' They were 
mra:of:like . passiims with ourselves. They weare 
tempted .like as we are," and both lived in times 
of j^cicuUar depravity ; the latter especially was 
expelled, to great difficulty and danger. They had 
tjb» wme.f^liMts iif <the flesh" to overcome, and only 
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the same motives to obedience as we have. They 
were exemplary in the midst of an evil generation : 
80 may -we be. They each lived under a dispensa- 
tion fieur more imperfect than has been vouchsafed 
to us, and yet they walked with God, and were 
obedient to his laws. They were not without their 
aflUctions : Elijah particularly endured much and 
often ; but he bore his sufferings meekly, for the 
law of the Lord was written in his heart. It is, 
indeed, true, that calamities sometimes rest heavy 
upon those whose days have been past in humility 
of spfaity and ** righteousness of life.** '^ Both the 
righteous, and the wise, and their works, are in the 
hand of God. All things come alike to all." 

The loss of friends, fortune, children, healthy 
may fidl with combined force upon the best of 
men. The obloquy of a censorious world may 
reach his retirement, and mingle its vexations with 
the sorrows of his heart. But has he, even under 
Aew united afflictions, any right to complam when 
his' sins have deserved them all, and in the midst 
of his trials God is still his protector ? ''The Lord 
is oor Mght, and our salvation, whom then shall 
we fear ? the Lord is the strength of our life, of 
whom then shall we be afraid T Is he not in a &r 
mbrd enviable condition than that man whom his 
Maker has forsaken, even though the latter should 
enjoy all the pleasures of earth unmixed ? The 
heairiest' of human calamities — ^nay, all the com«- 
bbed etlls with which the infirmities of nature 
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can assail a good man^ are as dust in the balance 
compared with the solitary horrors of a guilty con- 
science. Does he suffer nothing who is haunted 
by apprehensions, and who dares not retire to hold 
private communings with his own bosom, lest he 
should be affirighted with the testimony of his guilt 
recorded there ? Who can lay his hand upon his 
heart, and say, that he has done nothing to de- 
serve the chastisement of heaven ? ''If Grod spared 
not his own son, who knew no sin," why should we 
complain at the punishment of our transgressions 7 

A further cause to which I ascribed a disposition 
to murmur against Providence, is, closing our 
hearts against the awful truth that the Almighty 
can punish as well as forgive. 

In estimating the attributes of him, who 
''breathed into our nostrils the breath of life^" we 
are fondly apt to measure those only, through 
all their boundless influences, which establish 
the Almighty character as one of infinite bene- 
ficence and long suffering. We delight in the 
assurance, that "to the Lord our God belong 
mercies and forgivenesses, though we have rebelled 
against him," and often foolishly sink into security 
whilst the enemy is " within our gates." We dwell 
with ardour upon God*s gracious promises; we 
remember with exultation his own declaration, 
<* I will never leave thee, nor fprsake thee ;" whilst 
we are too prone to foxget the conditions upon 
which these promises are built Many fancy that 
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their guilt cannot extend beyond the ^ach of the 
divme forgiveness ; that^ ** though their sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be white as snow, though they 
be red like crimson, they shall be as wool :" for- 
getting that before this can happen, it is com- 
manded, ** wash ye and make you clean, and put 
away your evil doings from before mine eyes." 
They are backward to conceive how the anger of 
God can be kindled against such comparatively 
insignificant beings as themselves, who, with all their 
fiftults, lure, in their own judgments, not sufficiently 
guilty to deserve the punishment denounced against 
those, who, in the magnificent imagery of the 
prophet, ** shall be as tow, and the maker of it as 
a spark, and they shaU both bum together, and 
none shall quench them.** 

With such mistaken impressions of the divine 
character, they are apt to think themselves hardly 
dealt with, if they suffer more than they may 
happen to imagine justly apportioned to — what 
they would term — their venial offences. They deny 
themselves no enjoyments ; for all enjoyments are 
in thdr view innocent, or, at least pardonable, but 
still go quietly on in their sins, under the unwar- 
rantable presumption that their Creator is too 
merciful to punish eternally, when he has declared 
himself so ready to forgive. They ought not, how- 
ever, to forget, in estimating his boundless perfec- 
tions, that immutable justice, as well as mercy, is 
one of his essential attributes : that God cannot 
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be incoDflisfaent with himself; and that the simier 
must sorrow as well as the righteous rejcHce* 
Would he not violate the laws of his Providence — 
UBj, would he not sully his divine fierfieetions, if he 
were to make no distinction between those who 
hear and obey his voice, and the '^ workers of 
iniquity''? Shall He prcmounce a decree and 
suffer it to be broken with impunity ? Or can we 
imagine^ that he has ever declared a determinatimi 
which he will not execute ? With him there can 
be no change. What He has said must be, or theie 
is no truth in Heaven. Shall we then, after he has 
expressly laid down the conditions of hia fiivonr, 
and condescended to come among us as a sufifaring 
man, and make atonement for us by the sacrifice 
of himself; shall we, after this, complain, if wq 
undergo some afflictions here, when our disobe- 
dience is so firequent, our ingratitude so manifest, 
and our sinfulness so flagrant ? Had we not much 
better suffer in time than in eternity ? And how 
know we, but that the very sorrows at whidi we 
repine in this life, may draw us aside from the 
broad way, that leads to those dreary abodes 
where the guilty shall sorrow for ever ! The Al- 
mighty is merciful, even in his chastisements, for 
'' whom he loveth he chasteneth ;" and, but for this 
timely correction, they might still continue in their 
sins, and become finally aliens from the kingdom 
of heaven. '' Wherefore, then, doth a living man 
complain, a man for the puniahment of his sinsT 
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If we could, for one moment^ take a glance into 
the divine councils, and should discover that our 
punishment here was applied for our benefit here- 
after, what should we then say to the presumption 
of our complaints ? How should we be confounded 
and put to shame, at perceiving we had mur- 
mured against Him who was leading us through 
the rough paths of temporal woe, to the glorious 
goal of our salvation ; when the smoother way, 
which would have been our own ungovemed choice, 
oould have only conducted to the regions of eternal 
death. The thistle, it is true, will be firequently 
found in the most wholesome pastures, but we 
had better occasionally pluck it to our momentary 
inconvenience, receiving from it a caution of warn- 
ing and reproof, than gather firom the hothouse of 
Luxury those forced blossoms, whose brilliancy and 
perfume, while they captivate the eye and intoxicate 
Ae sense, only allure us onward to our ruin. 

Let us, then, trust in the Lord amidst all 
the vidssitudes of that brief but probationary 
period allotted to this life. Let not our hearts be 
sadf for '^ there is joy to them that mourn." Let 
U0 ** cease to do evil," for *' her way goeth down 
to the chambers of death." ^* Come and let us 
return unto the Lord, for He hath torn, and He 
will heal us ; He hath smitten, and He wiU bind 
us up. For I have no pleasure in the death of 
him that dieth, saith the Lord God, wherefore 
torn yourselves and live." 



SERMON V. 



ON EVIL SPEAKING. 



Epistlb gbnbral of St. James, iv. 11. 

Speak not evil one of another, brethren. He that speak- 
eth evil of his brother, and judgeth his brother, speaketh 
evil of the law, and judgeth the law ; but if thou judge 
the law, thou art not a doer of the law, but a judge." 



We find^ that among the religious precepts 
which are conveyed to us in the Scriptures of the 
New Testament, many of the social virtues are 
included as of paramount importance in the great 
work of salvation ; and in the epistle, more espe- 
cially, to which you have been just referred, 
several of these virtues are strongly pressed upon 
Qg by a caution to refrain from their opposite 
litts. We should always bear in mind, that in 
erery important work, we must first learn to per- 
form the less, before we can hope to accomplish the 
greater ; and upon this maxim we shall find that 
we Dover can successfully practise the more im- 
perative duties of Christianity, whilst wc alto- 
gether pass over those which, although, singly 
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viewed, they may appear inconsiderable, combine, 
nevertheless, the elements of every virtue, and in 
their aggregate, when blended with that spirit of 
devotion which looks up to the expiatory sacrifice 
of a Redeemer as the foundation of all our glo- 
rious prospects in eternity, form the most perfect 
characters among the sons of men. 

There are many failings which, among lax mo- 
ralists, pass current as venial qffisnces, or, at the 
worst, but as those effervescences of constitution, 
temper, or habit, upon which the heart having no 
deliberate influence, they cannot, accordii^ to 
their doctrine, be laid to the charge of a vicious 
inclination, or of corrupt motives. But, whatever 
subtleties the casuist may advance to gloss over 
the fiulings of human nature, this simple truth 
will o>-ertum all his vain distinctions bet w ecu 
actual and venial sms, that whatever we know to 
be trroMf , it cannot be rigkt to do, and to do 
what we are satisfied is not ri^t, moat be, under 
any circumstanoes, a sin. No casuistry, however 
spedotts, can altar the deteraunate diancterB of 
moral good and eviL The practioe, tlien, agaimt 
which we are cautioned in the text, it, Bpeekaig 
e\*il one of anodier : a pnetiee, indeed, but too 
pre\-alent among ns, and bat rommnnly so lighdy 
regarded as to be considered rather one of liie 
allovrable reereenoas of life« than a viee wUdh 
invQl\T» conseqnenccft often filial to the hapfaiM m 
of individuab and to the pence of ncietr. It 
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been said by a wise man, '' many have &llen by 
tlie edge of the sword, but not so many as have 
fidlen by the tongue." 

The consequences of slander, although they 
may appear to be remote and indifferent, are but 
too frequently instant and terrible. And, surely, 
upon the general consequences which follow from 
general actions, will depend their relative virtue 
or iniquity. If this proposition be true, and I 
know of no argument that can show it to be Mae, 
wantonly to speak evil of another must indicate 
no inconsiderable obliquity of mind, when the 
slightest reflection cannot but point out to us how 
lamentable have been the issues of this unchari- 
table practice in many instances of almost daily 
occurrence. How often have the hot and fiery 
resentments of those who have been unaccustomed 
to impose a restraint upon their tempers, whose 
ardent spirits would rather be familiar with dan- 
gers than run on the course of life smoothly and 
at ease — how often have such persons turned 
npcm the slanderer their terrible vengeance, and 
wiped out the stains of injured honour in their 
dflfrmer's blood? How often do the whis- 
pers of calumny generate that fatal strife, which 
so frequently ends in sanctioned, or, at least, to- 
lerated murder — sanctioned by the laws of polish- 
ed life, although a direct violation of the express 
law of the land 1 These are, I might say, daily 
oocurrenoes among us, and yet the vdce of de&r 
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mation ceases not to be heard. It is listened to 
with complacency, and its bold assertions are often 
much more readily credited than that defisnce 
which the injured object of its malice may set up 
against them. The human heart, probably from 
a consciousness of its own infirmities, is much 
more disposed, generaUy, to credit evil than good 
of another ; and it is upon this weakness of our 
nature that the slanderer practises, to effect his 
dismgenuous purposes. But we should never M 
to bear in mind that we, who think ill of another, 
without being well assured that our judgments are 
just, are quite as culpable, taking the matter in a 
religious view, as he who speaks ill of another : 
the physical injury may, indeed, be less, but the 
moral injury will certainly be the same. 

Little as we may think of evil speaking, gene- 
raUy, it is by no means a transient or inconsider- 
able evil, even under its most apparently inoffen- 
sive modifications. It certainly never does good ; 
we may therefore justly suspect that it must 
always do mischief. For where do we find the 
works or devices of men to be so nicely adjusted 
that the balance shall incline neither to good nor 
evil? Besides, the absence of evil is a positive 
good, while the absence of good is a positive evil. 

*' Where no wood is," says Solomon, " there the 
fire goeth out ; so, where there is no tale-bearer, 
the strife ceaseth." Whence this inference arises, 
that if no calumnies were encouraged among us. 
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there would be no disunion^ and^ in that case, many 
of the heaviest miseries which we undergo in this 
world would be utterly unknown ; since it is the 
strifes and disunions in human societies which 
originate some among the worst trials of this 
mortal state. Surely this consideration is alone of 
sufficient importance to induce a hatred of evil- 
speaking, even under circumstances where the par- 
ties, against whom our strictures may be directed, 
are of questionable virtue ; since we can have no 
more right to wrong a wicked than a good man, 
which we certainly do by speaking evil of hinu 
By traducing any one, from mere report or con* 
jecture, we assert what we do not positively know 
to be true ; and, even if it should happen to be 
true, only by hazard, we nevertheless do the party 
wrong, masmuch as what we have said of him 
mght have been false, and to expose him to the 
chance of injury, is, in itself, an injury. 

We are not to imagine, because a man may be 
deprav^, be it in whatever degree, that we are 
thereby justified in calumniating him. Our detes- 
tation of his vices arms us with no judicial autho- 
rity to condemn him.^ It is not for sinners to 
judge sinners. Where can be the moral equity in 
transgressors pronouncing sentence against the 
transgressing? I do not, of course, apply this 
argument to a condemnation of crimes cognizable 
by human laws, since here is a delegated authority 
to judge — an authority acknowledged by aU civi- 
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societies, and sanctioiied by God himself; — 
I refer only to moral judgments. And wlio^ among 
the lapsed posterity of Adam, shall arrogate to 
himself a fitness of condition to throw the first 
stone, for ^ who can say I have made my heart 
clean, and am pure from my sin"? ''Who art 
thou,** asks the Apostle, ''that judgest another 
man's servant ? to his own master he standeth or 
fiilleth.'' And we should do well to bear in mind, 
that he whom we condemn may be an object ci 
divine mercy, even although to us he appear past 
hope ; and' can we think that there b no sin in 
judging whom God shall accept ? " Therefiire art 
thou inexcusable, O man, whosoever thou art that 
judgest : for wherein thou judgest another, thou 
condemnest thyself; for thou that judgest doest 
the same things * 

It is indeed a humiliating reflection, that even 
the very best among us cannot justly condemn 
another, because vire are, like him, guilty befbre 
God ; diffisring, not m kind, but only in .degree. 
And are we not directly commanded by the Sap 
viour to " cast the beam out of our own eye/* 
before we attempt to " pluck out the mote that is 
in our brother's eye"? " By speaking evil, too, of 
our brother, and judgping our brother, we speak 
evil of the law and judge the law." That is, ac- 
cording to the Apostle's argument, we condemn 
the law of Mx)8es and the goq[>el of Christ, as 
insufficient to raoliie the purposes for which they 
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were respectively promulgated. As if the punish- 
ments therein denounced against sinners were in- 
adequate, and we therefore take upon ourselves to 
make up the deficiency hy our crude and imperfect 
judgments. 

If every man were at liberty to set up a tribunal 
of his own, and call before it the &ults and mis- 
carriages of his neighbours, would not this be to 
trench upon the authority of Him who is appoint- 
ed to preside at that final investigation, when the 
grand audit shall be closed betwixt man and hia 
Maker 7 Would it not be to interfere between the 
Almighty and his creatures? to insult Him by 
aanmnng, as it were, his authority, and to wrong 
tkem by subjecting them to a blind and utterly 
mcmnpetent judgment? Can we think the law 
and the gospel, which have put forth such terrible 
threatenings against sinners, too restricted in their 
denundaticms upon the guilt of evil-doers, that 
we-add our contumelies, as if to fill up a measure 
lAich Omniscience had left incomplete ? Can we 
put our hands upon our hearts, whilst we are tra- 
dneing others, and conscientiously feel that '' we 
an. not in the same condemnation''? 

If, to judge others, be '' to judge the law," as 
the amduding words of the text declare, then he 
that doeth so, ** is not a doer of the law, but a 
judge." Here we are placed upon a level with 
fZBDsgressors of the kw, by judging that as imper- 
fect, which came from God himself, and thereby 
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violating it, by presuming to imag^e that we can 
improve it, in supplying our censorious condenuuh 
tions ; as if the law itself had not sufficiently con- 
demned. If we constitute ourselves judges of the 
law, we plainly usurp a privilege which no created 
being could ever rightly pretend to ; and by thus 
claiming a presumptive authority, which is solely 
vested in God himself, we exalt ourselves, as it 
were, to an equality with Him. This is the drift 
of St. James's argument, in the words of our text 

^* Judge not," says our blessed Saviour, ** and ye 
shall not be judged ; condemn not, and ye shall not 
be condemned** And we are to note here, that 
the implied affirmative will be as certain as the 
negative expressed : that is, if we judge, we shall 
be judged ; and if we condenm, we shall be con- 
demned. Our condemnation, too, under such dr- 
cumstances, will be perfectly just; since as we 
never can be in a condition to form an accurate 
estimate of the good or evil predominant in any 
human heart, so we can have no moral right to 
judge it. Our judgment is therefore a direct 
l^reach of the divine law, and, consequently, ren- 
ders us subject to its penalties. ** Judge nothing" 
then ''before the time until the Lord come, who 
shall make manifest the counsels of the heart." 

If we refer to the conduct of Him who *' knew 
no sin," and was, therefore, a competent judge of 
sinners, because he was acquainted with their heart 
and all its secret springs of action, we shall every 
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where find how slow he was to condemn ; that he 
was not so severe against any^ as against those 
who set themselves up as judges of their fellow 
creatures, and arrogated to themselves a superior 
sanctity; whilst they hesitated not to pronounce 
all who happened to diflfer from them in doctrine 
and practice, as impious and accursed. Such, indeed, 
were severely rebuked by our blessed Lord : but 
let us turn to the scene where these sanctimonious 
pretenders brought before him, for condemnation, 
a wretched adulteress. Did he turn from her with 
contempt and reproaches ? Did he taunt her with 
her in&my ? Did he hold her up to reprobation 
and scorn ? Did he shut her out from those sjrm- 
pathies which misery, under whalever aspect, 
claims from our common nature, or exclude her 
from those consolations which the contrite sinner 
never fails to receive from an offended but propi- 
tiated God? When, confounded and ashamed, 
the Scribes and Pharisees, who had made the ac- 
cusation against her, left '' Jesus alone, and the 
woman standing in the midst, he said unto her. 
Woman, where are thine accusers ? hath no man 
condemned thee ? She said. No man. Lord ; and 
Jesus said unto h^r. Neither do I condemn thee; 
go, and sin no more.** 

Did he hesitate to make himself known to the 
Samaritan woman, because she had led an irregular 
and profligate life, seeing, as he did, within her 
tiie principles of future good? Did he discard 

G 
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her from his presence, when a knowledge of him 
might reclaim her ? Did he ever refuse to hold 
communion with publicans and sinners, when con- 
trition rendered them fit objects of his condescen- 
sion and favour ? Were even the unclean forbidden 
to approach him ? Can we say, however, that we 
judge of others with the same tenderness ? Does 
even the most earnest repentance always win our 
fitvour or regain our lost esteem ? Will the bitter- 
est tears of contrition restore a fiallen, forsaken 
creature to society, although tb) guilt of her fidl 
has probably been much less hers than another's ? 
Do we not daily behold the daring seducer received 
and caressed. in the most polished circles of life, 
whilst the deceived and abandoned victim of his 
passions is exposed to neglect and infamy ; driven 
perhaps to become familiar with the worst crimes, 
because absolutely excluded from aU communion 
but with vice ? Is this reasonable, is it just ? nay» 
is it in accordance with the precepts of the gospel! 
And yet, how loudly is the voice of condemnation 
raised against those wretched beings, who owe 
their fall to the arts of others, and their continu- 
ance in guilt, most frequently, to the abhorrence 
with which they are almost universally treated. 
Who is there but speaks evil of them ? Who is 
there but reproaches them? Who is there but 
despises them ? Nor will the most earnest contri- 
tion on their parts, reverse the fiat of popular con- 
demnation. Still they are God's creatures, as we 
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are — they are Christians as we are ; — and who shall 
presume to say that they are beyond the reach of 
God's mercy ; more especially when we recollect 
that they have, for the most part, fallen victims to 
the vices of others ? I hope it will be remembered, 
that I am alluding here only to penitent sinners 
of this class. It is moreover a melancholy fact, 
that although they are generally betrayed into 
guilt by the profligacy of our sex, they are too 
frequently continued in it by the neglect and re- 
proaches of their own. 

To many, who judge with extreme rigour of 
stich unfortunate beings, the words of the prophet 
may be very justly applied : '* Thou also, who hast 
judged thy sisters, bear thine own shame, for thy 
sins that thou hast committed more abominable 
than they : they are more righteous than thou.** 

Grod forbid, that I should be thought to recom- 
mend communion with revolting profligacy! No! 
there are states of daring and intractable delin- 
quency, from which female purity must shrink 
with consternation and abhorrence ; but there are, 
derertheless, conditions of guilt where virtue might 
itep in to reclaim, instead of indulging in morose 
invective ; and I have no hesitation in asserting, 
that, in all such cases, an endeavour to recover the 
ielinquent should supersede a disposition to con- 
lemn. 

Let me not, however, be misunderstood : I trust 
[ cannot be. The sanctity of the function in which 

o2 
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I appear before you, the sacred character of the 
place in which I stand, must secure me against 
misrepresentation; let me, however, guard even 
ag£unst the possibility of misapprehension. I 
would, under no drcumstances whatever, en- 
courage even a seeming approbation of vice ; I 
would, however, stimulate every attempt to pro- 
mote a return to virtue. Repentance for past 
transgression, by whomsoever felt, is always to be 
respected; and I must ever deprecate that cold 
and sinister morality, which could wantonly aggra- 
vate the miseries inseparable from guilt, by bitter 
reproaches and unfeeling accusations. 

My brethren, the laws of God, the laws of 
natural justice, forbid us to speak evil one of an- 
other. Let us look even at the minor consequences 
which accrue from this disingenuous propensity, 
and we shall be satisfied that it is everywhere 
pregnant with evil results. It frequently disunites 
the closest ties ; converts friendships into the most 
determined enmities ; scatters discord among fiuni- 
lies ; confounds the harmony of societies, and, but 
too often, accelerates the most malignant passions 
of our perverted nature. Besides, if we carefully 
trace this propensity to its source, we shaU almost 
invariably discover it to proceed from some insidi- 
ous feeling, some lurking jealousy, by which we 
should be ashamed to own ourselves excited. It 
prevails too most commonly in narrow minds, which 
are unable to discriminate justly between the action 
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and the motiye. ** From an action they presently 
look into the hearty and infer the motive. This 
supposed motive they conclude to be the ruling 
principle, and pronounce at once concerning the 
whole character.*** Thus oftentimes, upon no 
better foundation than conjecture, or at best, upon 
the light afforded only by partial and imperfect 
views, they deliberately pass their sentence of con- 
demnation. 

How often is defamation made the common 
bofflness of life with those, whom want of employ- 
ment, and that listlessness which is ever attendant 
upon an unoccupied mind, render morose; or 
whom a consciousness of demerit in themselves, 
urges to vent the overflowings of a splenetic 
humour against the more conspicuous merits of 
others, who are happily free from the excitements 
of such a warped and cankered spirit. Even 
where there may be just cause for censure, it 
would be well for us to embrace the advice of an 
mspired teacher— '' Brethren, if a man be over- 
taken in a fault, ye, which are spiritual, restore 
such a one in the spirit of meekness ; considering 
thyself, lest thou also be tempted." 

I shall now close the subject, in the words of a 
most accomplished scholar and eloquent divine. 
'' The aged and the unfortunate, who have toiled 
through an unsuccessful life, with long experience 

• Blair. 
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of the falsehood and fraud of erO men, are apt to 
be the moat serere in the opiniona whidi they enter- 
tain of others. For sndiy their drcomstanoea may 
be allowed periiapa to form some degree of apo- 
logy. Bat if, in youth and prosperity, the same 
hard, suspidoiis spirit prerail; if they who are 
beginning the career of lile, set oat with all Ae 
scruples of distrust; if, before they have had reasm 
to complain of the world, they betray the diffi- 
dence of a jealous, or the malignity of a censcMrions 
mind, sad is the presage which may thence be 
drawn of their future dishonour. From simJi, you 
have lioihing to look for that shall be either 
engaging in private life or respectaUe in puUic 
character. To youth, it particularly bekmgs to 
be generous in sentiment, candid' in opinion, 
undesigning in behaviour, and open to the most 
favourable constructions of actions and conduct 
Throughout all the stages of life, candour is one 
of the most honourable distinctions of the human 
character : it is connected with magnanimity ; it is 
justified by wisdom ; it is suitable to the relation 
in which we stand to one another. But if reason 
and humanity be insufficient to restrain us from 
rash and uncharitable judgments, let that awful 
(Irnunciiition frequently resound in our ears, ' He 
slmll have judgment without mercy, who hath 
showed no mercy.' " * 

• Blair. 



SERMON VL 

OUR BODY THE TEMPLE OF THE HOLY 

GHOST. 



1 Corinthians, vi. 19 & 20. 

** What, know ye not that your hody is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, which is in you, which ye have of God, 
and ye are not your own ? For ye are hought with a 
price: therefore, glorify God in your hody and in your 
spirit, which are God's." 



In the views which we are most commonly apt 
to take of the Divine mercies, we look but for 
the most part to suc!i as are external, without 
paying a sufficient regard to those silent, but 
nevertheless perceptible, dispensations, by which a 
right spirit is renewed within us, and by which we, 
"who were once darkness, are now become light 
in the Lord." The gifts and graces of God's holy 
spirit are commonly but too little considered in 
the light of gifts and graces. We are apt to look 
upon them rather as the necessary and unalienable 
consequences of our prayers, our piety, our devo- 
tion, than as the free gift of God, vouchsafed to 
that devotion, that piety, and those prayers. 
Without the assistance of the spirit, the Scriptures 
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plunly inform us that we can do nothing ; that 
•* we have no power of ourselves," for it is " the 
s|Urit that helpeth our infirmities." " For we 
know not even what we should pray for as we 
ought: but the spirit itself maketh intercessiw 
for us, with groanings which cannot be uttered." 
In all our religious meditations, it is really im- 
portant that we should conader the graces which 
we derive from God, as among their most worthy 
objects. Because, unless we view ourselves as 
fellen creatures, as creatures condemned by law ; 
as beings by nature perfectly corrupt and innately 
helpless, — that is, utterly incompetent by any 
endeavours of our own merely, independent of the 
divine agency, to bring ourselves out of that state 
of bondage wherein we were held, until the pur- 
chase of a Redeemer obtuned our ransom ; unless 
" we look to the hole of the pit whence we are 
digged," and consider that we were " bom in un, 
and, therefore, stand in need of redemption," we 
can have no just views of our state. And it is 
solely upon the doctrine of our natural corruption, 
and consequent utter incompetency to burst the 
bonds of our "iniquity," and exalt ourselves "into 
the glorious liberty wherewith Christ has made us 
free," that the xtmn doctrine of the Christiao. 
Revelation is to be maintained — namely, our ro— 
demption by Christ; that rock upon which tho^ 
whole sublime structvirc of our reli^'ioii rests; tbv^^j 
foundation upon which all our liopcs in etemv'% 
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are built ; the ark which bears us safely through 
the deluge of sin to the Ararat of God ; the city 
of refuge^ whither we flee for protection and peace 
from the perils of guilt and the trials of temp- 
tation. 

To those, indeed, who have taken little care to 
consider their spiritual -condition in this life, or 
how intimate a connexion they have, or ought to 
have, with the Holy Spirit, the words of the text 
Hiay be very fitly applied. *' What, know ye not 
that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
and that ye are not your own ? for ye are bought 
with a price: therefore, glorify God in your body 
and in your spirit, which are God's." 

Now, from these words, several very important 
considerations arise to us : — 

First — That our bodies are set apart and de- 
dicated to the Holy Ghost, which comes to them 
from God. 

Secondly — And by consequence, that " we are 
not our own, for, we have been bought with a 

price." 

Thirdly — We shall consider how these are mo- 
tives for glorifying God in our bodies and in our 
spirits. 

Throughout the whole of our blessed Saviour s 
discourses, where the influence of the Holy Spirit 
becomes the subject of them, we find, that the 
^^Jiiding of this Holy Spirit within us, is the only 

lanctification, and, consequently, of our 
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fitness for salvation. In the following wwdt it is 
unequivocally declared. ^ But ye are not in the 
flesh, but in the spirit, if so be that the spirit of 
God dwell in you. Now, if any man have not the 
spirit of Christ, he is none of his.** The operatioo 
of the spirit within us, is further confirmed by St 
John, '^ Ye are of God, little children, and have 
overcome them; because greater is he that is in 
you, than he that is in the world.* It vrill appear 
evident, then, that our bodies are hUemded for the 
habitation of the Holy Ghost. Whether or not 
he makes them his abode, will rest with ourselves. 
But it surely will be manifest, beyond a contndio- 
tion, that we rise up in daring opposition to the 
designs of His divine will, who first purchased our 
freedom from eternal death, and our fealty to 
himself, vrith his own most precious Uood, vrfaere 
we exclude from his prescribed abode that divine 
director, which, according to his promise, he has 
sent to us. 

Now, it will appear the more atrocious, that we 
should exclude him from that temple wherein he 
was designed to abide with us, by polluting it with 
those corruptions, arising from the unlioenaed in- 
dulgence of our carnal wiUs and affections, when 
we consider, that he abides there, not only as our 
ruler and guide, but also as our comforter. ^When 
the Comforter is come,** says the Saviour, ^ whom 
I vrill send unto you from the Father, evoi tlie 
spirit of truth, which proceedetb 
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he will guide you into all truth.'' This promise he 
has, indeed^ literally fulfilled^ and continues stiU 
the merciful work of instruction, to those who 
welcome his abiding within them, and earnestly 
•eek his communications. Are we still in our sins? 
It is this influential and divine intelligence which 
works within us, ''both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure.** Not either to will or to do, where 
we stubbornly resist his motions, — ^for we have 
certainly command over our own wills to do evil — 
but, both, in all cases, where we cherish him as the 
aoeredited and rightful inmate of our hearts. And 
hear what he does for those with whom he abides. 
^He that searcheth the hearts, knoweth what is 
the mind of the spirit ; because, he maketh inter- 
cession for the saints according to the will of God :" 
so that he not only directs the minds of them 
that hear and obey him, but he offers up the most 
effectual appeals to Heaven for them ; — that is, he 
directs their appeals, and through him they never 
can be made in vain. He opens the blinded eyes 
of their understandings, that they may see where 
the sun of truth displays its glories, that the 
^ light of the glorious gospel" may shine into their 
hearts. This is, in fact, the sole difference betwixt 
the infidel and the believer, that the one has the 
ipirit of truth shed abroad in his heart, whilst the 
other has it occupied only with the spirit of false- 
hood. The Holy Ghost illumines not the under- 
Itwijing of the latter, because, he uniformly resists 
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his suggestions, so that he is left to the dark mo- 
tions of his own bosom, and b thus, in the miergetic 
words of St Paul, *' given over to strong delusions 
to believe a lie-*' These delusions, however, are of 
his own raising. U they finally lead Wm to ever- 
lasting ruin, he becomes the victim of his own 
obstinacy. 

We have said, that the Holy Ghost abides with 
us as a Comforter. It was through him that ^the 
glad tidings of the gospel of peace* were origi- 
nally communicated ; and it is through him that 
they are received into the heart by faith. To him, 
therefiure, we are indebted for all the conacdatioDS 
which are derived to us from them. AD that we 
obtain from him, t&ads to make us happy in our- 
selves, kind to our neighbours, and obedient to- 
wards God ; fer ^ the frmt of the spirit is love, 
joy, peace, long sufiering, gentkness^ goodnev, 
fidlhfuhiess, meekness, tempoanoe.* And where 
i» the real comfixt accnungto ns but dmagk his 
divine inttuence! Do we seek it in the mere 
enjoynmi$ of the wwld ! Do we expect to find 
it in its nidiess its konouns il» d tan i Hi ona! Do 
>i^«^ cakuUie upon exlncfiii^ it fiom i cp niali ony 
fr\Mn ike bonu^ and aiimifarion of the tern, and 
iKe bi>lk>w ftMieiWt^ <i>f di^ ■khiT ^ Do we hope 
i\^ $ivur^ ii in indulywy di^ afectkag of the cnin^ 
n^mA f >VK«u for ike aK^ fwt. dkn wr derive 
ii\>«^ ;iUI lWt$l^ <t$|^-i^ die last ! Fnai the 
tk>tiwir»^A»n| y j>in i ni < n^ s .v 
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troubles ; from the latter, simply temporary feel- 
ings of bodily gratification which, as often as they 
are indulged, give place to listlessness, apathy, dis- 
satisfaction; and often, where such are our only 
enjoyments, to sickening disgust. 

This must ever be the case where those are the 
exclusive pleasures after which we strive. Because, 
our enjo}nnents here can only impart to us true 
and lasting satisfaction, whilst the hope of better 
and more enduring joys exists within us ; for there 
can be no true comfort in this life, where we have 
no further prospect of it in the life to come. And 
though the joys of a hereafter are unknown, 
neitlier, indeed, to be defined nor conceived ; we 
know, neverthelei^s, that they wiU be infinite, 
mighty, and interminable ; for '' though it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be," still, through the 
kind influence of the Comforter, ** we know that 
when we shall appear, we shall be like unto God, 
for we shaU see him as he is.** 

Those convictions which arise to us, of the even- 
tual fulfilment of the promises contained in the 
gospel, are called into existence by the operation 
of the Holy Spirit alone, at once our comforter and 
sanctifier. And without this accession of the divine 
mercy, we should have " no hope in Christ ;" and 
in the absence of hope, there must be the pre- 
sence of despair. 

Now, when we consider how much we are in- 
debted to that heavenly monitor " whose temple 
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we are/ what shall be said of our obduracy in 
resisting his divine interposition '' to faring us from 
the ways of Satan unto God"* ! and yet how often 
do we persist in ** calling evil good, and good evil ; 
in putting darkness for light, and light for dark- 
ness ; in putting bitter for sweet, and sweet for 
bitter'*! — Do we not grudge to give up many 
darling indulgences, or to stifle many fiivourite 
propensities, though we are positively assured that 
wc must either give up them or our chances of 
Heaven ? And thus, do we not resist the strivings 
of that spirit, which, when we attend to its mo- 
tiouK, " l)eareth \iitne8s with our spirit that we are 
the children of God, and if children, then heirs ; 
hrirs of (iod and joint heirs \iith Christ : if so be 
that we suffer \inth him, that we may be also glo- 
rified together"? Now, if our bodies are ''the 
totnptc of the Holy Ghost," and we deny him 
uct*('NM there by reason of the pollutions with which 
>ve Muifer them to l>e defiled, is not this to defy, 
to reNist, and therefore sufficiently to ''grieve the 
I lf)ly Spirit of (iod, whereby we are sealed unto 
llu« liny of redemption"? Is it not to abandon 
ourNolves to ruin? for surely he will shield his 
temple from tlest ruction no longer than whilst it 
ituuinues to U^ (it for his habitation. And how 
shall we repair the ravages of sin when the only 
po^^or that iMuUl repair them has withdrawn from 
us his assistance ? lA't us remember, that wherever 
\ve wantonly )>cnist in sin, we drive him firom Ui 
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proper sanctuary within us ; and that, wherever 
we grieve him, and exclude him from our hearts, 
we infallibly expose ourselves to the risk of eternal 
death. 

The second consideration which I am to lay 
before you is, that " we are not our own, for we 
bave been bought with a price." Now, from this 
doctrine, it will appear that we are bound, upon 
every principle of law and equity, to extend our 
fealty to him by whom our freedom from spiritual 
and eternal death has been procured. He has 
purchased us unto himself that he might have us 
as his own, that we might '^ no longer serve sin.*! 
^' He gave himself for us, that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works." We are> 
therefore, '* not our own, for we have been bought 
with a price." Our services have been dearly paid 
finr, and we defraud the purchaser whenever we 
withhold them. We can, consequently, have no 
right to swerve from those duties which he has 
prescribed to us, because he has purchased his 
daim to them. We are absolutely bound to per- 
form them, as well for his glory as our ovm sal- 
vation; and where we do exercise ourselves in 
them, as he has prescribed we should, they will 
most certainly end in both. 

" We are not our own," I say again ; we are the 
Redeemer's by right of purchase ; not his slaves, 
[,. but his servants, his chosen ; for there can 
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be no slavery in our subjection to him, as this sub- 
jection, where it is sincere and complete^ secures 
to us freedom from evil, which is the very perfec- 
tion of liberty. Subjection to him is a manumission 
from the tyranny of sin, the most degrading 
bondage in which an immortal nature can be held; 
it is an actual assumption of '' the liberty where- 
with Christ has made us free ;" a service of which 
Heaven will be tlie everlasting reward. 

The very fact of our not being '* our own," im- 
plies the ratification of their freedom to those who 
will only '' stand fast" in the liberty to which Christ 
has advanced them ; because, whilst we were our 
own, we were in bondage, and as long as we now 
net as if we were our own, we continue ourselves 
in eaptivity to the law of sin, and can consequently 
have tu) title to that liberty which redounds to us 
\\\w\\ our ol)odience to the law of righteousness. 
" Forasnuieh as we know that we were not re- 
de«nu(Hl with ei>rruptible things, as silver and gold, 
(Vtnu tmr vain conversation, but with the precious 
bUHHl of (''hrist, as a lamb without blemish and 
xutlumt sfHU r wo must know that such a pur- 
o)\tUM\ as it luis not been lightly considered by 
him \\ho made it. deserves much less to be lightly 
\^M)^u\er(^l bv tluv^' on whose behalf it was made. 
I'an any Christian deny that the price laid 
doxxn bv tW Saviour fi'tr our ransom from the 
\N^Mi\ity of Satan. give$ him a full and suflBdent 
olaiu) to us as his servants and sul^ects ! Has he 
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t a valid title to our obedience ? Can we, on 
3 contrary, justly claim to ourselves any right 
act in opposition to the precepts of his holy 
spel ? Why did he die ? Was it that we should 
snoeforward ha^ the privilege of doing every 
ing that might be agreeable to our desires, of 
tting him at defiance, by ** working iniquity with 
eediness,'' and thus forwarding the designs of 
\ adversary, tlie devil? Was it that we should 
revolt more and more" ; that we should commit 
I with the greater impunity; that we should 
6olutely triumph in wickedness ; that we should 
rewarded as the abettors of vice; that we 
ould pluck the crown of immortality from the 
ows of righteousness, in order to place it upon 
e polluted head of guilt? No! ''but he died 
r all,* " that they which live, should not thence- 
rward live unto themselves, but unto him which 
fid for them and rose again.** 
If then our hearts assent to the assurances of 
e gospel, that there will be no freedom for us 
areafter, which does not depend upon our sub- 
ction to Christ here, what must we naturally 
nchide of our condition in a better world, when 
t act in this so perfectly opposite to those prin- 
ples of moral rectitude, which our consciences, 
rough the divine interposition of their heavenly 
rector, suggest to us to be the rule of right ? If 
e calmly reflect on what the Saviour suffered 
•r us, before he could advance us to those blessed 

H 
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privileges^ which his death has procured for us ; 
if we really believe that he did so suffer '* for us 
and for our salvation," we must acknowledge that 
they '' do despite to the spirit of grace,- and put 
him to an open shame," who '' defile their fingers 
with iniquity :" and will any honest heart deny, 
if, after what the Lord God of our Salvation has 
done for them, they '' set at nought his counsel," 
that they deserve any better portion in the life to 
come, than that which shaU assodate them with 
those outcast spirits, whose dominion, whilst they 
lived, they were rash enough to prefer to the do- 
minion of their Grod? We may, indeed, endeavour 
to persuade ourselves, that everlasting exclusion 
from the felicities of Heaven, is a punishment in- 
conunensuratc with even our most aggravated 
ofiences. But how indispensable it is, that the 
candidate for Heaven should be renewed in heart, 
purged from the old leaven, — ^thathe should become 
'^ a new lump," '' holy and acceptable unto Grod," 
win sufficiently appear from the very awful under- 
taking of Christ for the salvation of sinners. He 
surely never would have submitted to what he did, 
if the justification of the sinner were the universal 
and invariable consequence of divine mercy, what- 
ever might be his guilt. The single circumstance 
of the death of the Son of God for the redemp- 
tion of mantis sufficient to assure us of the certainty, 
as well as the sewrity^ of our future punishment, 
if we shall dare to render his saiTifice vain. 
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This will bring me to what we have lastly to 
ionsider — ^how the visitations of the Holy Ghost, 
Bid our redemption by Christy are motives for 
' glorifying God in our bodies and in our spirits." 
rhe flattering testimony which the Almighty 
iflbrds us^ of his desire that our bodies should 
lot be so defilad, as to render them unfit for the 
Mirity of Heaven, is apparent in his constituting 
iiem the temple of his Holy Spirit. This is in 
tMeU an evidence that he desires they should be 
{knified ; since what he has himself condescended 
o dwell in, or even what he has designed for his 
ibode, we never can suppose will be abandoned 
ij him, willing as he is to occupy it, so long as it 
xmtinues undefiled, and is kept prepared for his 
iresence. Now, without the spirit be with us, 
' we are dead, because of sin," and can never be 
nade ''alive unto God," whilst abandoned by 
liat invisible agent, by whom alone '' the whole 
irmour of righteousness" is put upon us. On 
ihe other hand, however, '' if the spirit of Him, 
Jiat raised up Jesus from the dead, dwell in us, 
fie that raised up Christ from the dead, shall 
iIbo quicken our mortal bodies by His spirit that 
Iwelleth in us." Here, then, is surely motive 
uffident for our glorifying God in our bodies, 
sy rendering them fit for '' the habitation of His 
lioliness." 

After what has been done for us, can we do 
less than glorify Him in those bodies which He 

H 2 r*^*>^.S^j^) 
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has 80 eminently distinguished^ by giving for them 
a- ransom of such infinite value ? Can we do less 
than keep them from the pollutions of deadly 
sins? Can we do less than '' keep them in temr 
perance^ soberness^ and chastity/ for His sake> 
who, though '' of purer eyes than to behold inir 
quity/ has stiU condescended to Hiake them His 
temple ? Can we do less than wrestle with our 
evil propensities, in order that this temple may be, 
as far as we can render it so, a fit asylum for so 
august an inhabitant ? Are we not assured, that 
as long as the spirit is with us, we shall be guided 
into all truth ? that we shall not &11, whilst we 
are upheld by him? thaf as many as are led 
by the spirit of God, these are the sons of God"? 
If, then, the abiding of the Holy Ghost within us, 
be the sign and seal, as it were, of our salvation ; 
and if, without this internal communion with him, 
'' we are fallen from grace," what higher incentive 
can we have to glorify God both '' in our bodies 
and in our spirits," especially too, as they are His 
both by creation and redemption ? and which we 
can only efiectually do, by keeping the one un«- 
defiled, that it may not corrupt the other. The 
presence of the spirit with us, is the pledge 
of our sanctification. To glorify God, there- 
fore, for the mercy of His divine presence, is but 
the natural suggestion of pure religion, and 
evinces a grateful sense of what we owe to His 
Pl^ovidenoe. 
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' Our redemption by Christ affi>rds us the strongs 
est motive for fulfilling the precept which con- 
cludes our text. We are to remember^ tiiat we 
have been redeemed from original, not from 
personal sin : that^ therefore, the atonement 
only secures salvation to those who come to that 
fountain of healing, which the Redeemer has 
opened on Mount Calvary, for the purgation of 
sinners. It is only by '^ glorifying God in our 
bodies and in our spirits/ that we can secure our 
interest in that expiatory sacrifice, to which we 
owe our rescue from the slavery of him who first 
*' brought us intp captivity to the law of sin." 
What more sufficient motives then shall we require 
for thus acting in obedience to the dictates of the 
gospel, in accordance with the principles of natural 
right, and in conformity to the suggestions of 
gratitude and love? The prospects which Christ's 
deatii has opened, afford us every incitement that 
we can desu-e, for offering him a willmg and 
anxious obedience, since we can only realize tiiem 
by so doing. *' If, by one man's offence," says the 
Apostle, ** death reigned by one ; much more tiiey 
which receive abundance of grace and the gift of 
righteousness, shall reign in life by one, Jesus 
Christ. Therefore, as by the offence of o«^, judg- 
ment came upon all men to condemnation ; even 
BO, by the righteousness of one, the free gift came 
upon all men to justification of life." 
Let us remember, it is to obtain this '' abundance 
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of grace and gift of righteousiiess/ that we are 
required to '' glorify God in our bodies and in our 
^irits^ which are his." And if, without doing this, 
we cannot obtain them; if, moreover, without 
obtaining them, we cannot become '' inheritors of 
the kingdom of Heaven," we can want no further 
inducement to begin immediately to offisr him that 
acceptable service, which the text prescribes, if we 
have hitherto neglected it, and ** to continue in 
the same unto our lives* end." 



SERMON VIL 

THE PARABLE OF THE RICH MAN AND 

LAZARUS. 



St. Luke, xvi. 19, 20, 21. 

** There was a certain rich man, which was clothed in purple 
and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day; and 
there was a certain beggar named Lazarus, which was 
laid at his gate, full of sores, and desiring to be fed with 
the crumbs which fell from the rich man's table : more- 
over the dogs came and licked his sores." 



In order to account for the severe application 
of this parable to the rich^ it may be worth while, 
before we proceed to discuss it, to consider to 
whom it was addressed, and more particularly to 
whom it was applied.* I need scarcely remind you, 
that the Pharisees and Sadducees, were the two 
principal sects among the Jews, at the period of 
our Saviour's preaching ; but wherever these sects * > 

are mentioned in the gospel, it is with reference 
merely to the men of influence among them, who 
were chiefly persons of wealth as well as of power. 
For although the commonalty embraced the tenets 
both of the Pharisees and Sadducees, but of the 
former much more generally, still they were never 
honoured with that distinguishing title, of which 
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their superiors were so yain. They were maplj 
a^yled the people, the multitude, aud the like; 
and, therefore, when Christ is represented as di- 
rectly addressing the Jewish sectaries, we are to 
consider him as pointing his observations to persons 
possessing that authority among the Jews, which 
wealth, joined to great strictness in observing the 
austerities of their religion, could not £bu1 to 
confer. 

These persons^ then, who, almost universally, 
enjoyed ''great possessions,"* were, for tbe most 
part, uncharitable in their feelings, and diasolute 
in their lives. The doctrines by which they pro- 
fessed to be guided, allowed them a boundless 
latitude of indulgence, of wluch they did not fiEul 
iully to avail themselves. The observance of a 
ceremonial worship was considered by the pre- 
surptuous Pharisee as absolving him from every 
moral restraint ; and the blood of animal saciifioes, 
be held to be a sufficient atoneoaent for the black- 
est sins. The Sadducee, who believed not in a 
future state of rewards and punishmentSt lived 
according to the dictates of such a belief. In foct, 
the pleasures of the world were the only oljects of 
his solicitude. ** >A'hiIst they promise their dis- 
ciples liberty, they themselves are the servants of 
corruption.'* 

Suoh« thtHi. was the general character of the rich 
among the Jews» at the time when our blessed Lord 
began to preach the divtrine of salvation, through 
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a more effectual atonement than that which was 
offered in their temple sacrifices. It was to these 
rich but depraved men^ that the parable of our 
text was applied. And^ indeed, when we look at 
the moral depravity of the wealthy Jews generally, 
during the life of Christ, it will sufficiently account 
for many of those severe passages against the rich, 
to be found in the evangelical Scriptures. 

If we have any faith in the perfection of Christ, 
it would be an evident impiety to contend, that 
he could possibly contradict his own precepts, or 
lead to an inference unfavourable to his justice, 
his dignity, or his truth. We might as well infer 
from some passages in his gospel, that the poor 
man shall be saved, merely because he is poor, as 
that the rich man shall be condemned, simply be- 
cause he is rich : which would be, on the one hand, 
to reduce all sin to the casual possession of wealth, 
and, on the other, to confine all virtue to the acci- 
dental condition of poverty ; — a position manifestly 
absurd, and contradicted by the whole tenour of 
Scripture doctrine. The Apostle, however, under- 
stood his master better, when he bade his fellow- 
labourer Timothy — "charge them that are rich in 
this world that they be not high-minded, nor trust in 
uncertain riches, but in the living God, who giveth 
U8 richly all things to enjoy ; that they be rich in 
good works; ready to distribute; willing to 
communicate ; laying up in store for themselves a 
good foundation against the time to come, that 
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they may lay hold on eternal life." If the rich had 
really been incapable of practising these virtues, 
such a charge would undoubtedly have been trifling 
and impertinent It must be evident, that neither 
riches nor poverty can form any morid distinction 
between good and bad men. Their characters are 
fixed in the divine judgment by their feith and 
works alone. 

In discussing then the parable before us, we 
shall take it as applying, in these times, only 
to those rich and selfish sensualists, who, like the 
opulent among the early Jewish sects, consider 
merely their own pleasures, and n^lect the com- 
mon offices of benevolence towards their afflicted 
brethren. It is at once beautifbUy descriptive of 
perfect luxury and complete destitution. *' Th^re 
was a certain rich man, which was clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every 
day." 

Now, in this brief, but expressive description, we 
have a most comprehensive picture €i an opulent 
and luxurious man. He was dothed in purple, 
which w*as a colour assumed by none bat the 
wealthy: the far-£uaied Tyrian dye bong pro- 
bably the colour here spoken of, and, as it was only 
to be procuTtnl at great co$t« conld be purdiased 
bv umio but siK'h as were extremdv rich. He, 
tht're&vre^ was ok^Wxl in )mrple% the badge €i his 
o|mWiKV« ll wa» the wj^ra) coknir. worn by the 
IVnoan kiMr»« mkI aAuuM^ aU.^ bv the Roman 
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nobles. He was dothed too ''in fine linen'' — ^here 
was another distinction^ and ''he fared sumptu- 
ously every day."* 

In this emphatic summary of the rich man's 
enjoyments, the divine teacher presents to the mind 
materials for a picture of the greatest temporal 
grandeur, that in proportion as the picture was 
vivid, so might the moral be forcible. "And there 
was a certain beggar/ he continues, "named 
Lasams, which was laid at the rich man's gate, full 
oi sores, and desiring to be fed with the crumbs 
which fell from his table : moreover the dogs came 
and licked his sores.** 

Here, the immediate contrast of human 
bereavement with human fruition, is very strik- 
in^y displayed. The miserable Lazarus, re- 
inced to the last extremity, his whole frame so 
macerated as to break out into tormenting ulcers, 
cmwls to the gate of the wealthy sensualist, and 
there lays himself down in silent anguish, hoping 
to be fed only with the crumbs which fell from his 
laUe. He was left there, however, unpitied, un- 
relieved ; or although fed, perhaps, with the refuse 
of the rich man's table, still probably looked upon 
by the pampered ministers of his pleasures with 
mm and disgust. He was neither taken into the 
mansion of this stately reveller, nor sent by him to 
a place of security and comfort. No physician 
was called in to heal, by timely applications, those 
mmierous wounds which were open upon his body. 
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and from which the reluctant life was gradually 
ebbing. No consolation was offered to the dying 
man. The voice of compassion neither reached 
his ear, nor did the offerings of a sympathiang 
charity rejoice his heart. He lay, prostrate and 
expiring, at the rich man's gate, ^ and the dogs 
came and licked his sores." 

The very brutes are here represented as exer- 
cising more compassion than one who daimed to 
himself the superior attributes of a rational and 
social being. The dogs were the only friends wUdi 
the d}'ing b^rgar found on this side Heaven. At 
length, however, ** he died, and was carried by the 
Angels into Abraham s bosom : die fidi man also 
died« and was buried.* Thedealh of poor Laarus 
was a consequence to be e3Epected from the diseases 
under which he laboured, and the povertr nnder 
whkh he groaned. He most have looked ibrward 
to death as a desirahle relemse frvin tormeiitB wfaidi 
he cottkl not aUemte« fttwn wants wkiA ke ooidd 
ni.u supply « Not so the j^msrooslT-appaicned 
fenrlWn "^wko fured sumpmoosly every day.* He 
w;fes in the midst of all that cydbte oodU ad- 
nnnbter cOT $(>)endo<ir and eayo i imnu He wns in 
ifce ttxM daaalin^ ahitnde <« a caiwr a which dl 
arxHMK) Kim \ft;K^ pdi^c^vMCrr jwid wttnaal delight; 
stiU. M an ui^v^vof^ ikmsmk^ dkai awiU 
aK>fcv^ >fc*s )5;»ft^l »i«cit sx-wie om dbvivr. 
>fc» s>ji2«i^ iM^ tW v<vt$ift)bkv cf ins 
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wealth, he was, like poor Lazarus, snatched from 
a life temporal to a life eternal — and here closed 
the inequalities of their mortal condition. 

How was their final state reversed in that world, 
where there is no mutation for ever and ever ! 
For *' the rich man died and was buried, and in Hell 
he lift up his eyes, being in torments, and seeth 
Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom." 
Here, then, we behold their awful change of cir- 
cumstance! The rich man was reduced after 
death to a state of unimaginable misery; — the 
beggar, on the contrary, to one of ineffable enjoy* 
ment. We do not, certainly, read that the former 
was guilty of any positive acts of iniquity. He is 
neither charged with fornication, adultery, murder, 
theft, bearing false witness, covetousness, nor op- 
pression. It was not for sins of commission, but 
for sins of omission, that his punishment was ad- 
judged to him. His costly clothing and luxuriant 
fiune were not in themselves sinful. Neither the 
aplendour of his equipage, the magnificence of his 
retinue, nor the greatness of his wealth, rendered 
him an object of divine displeasure. His exalted 
station in life might have justified, in some degree, 
both the elegance of his table and the costliness of 
his appareL These pageantries, at all events, did 
not constitute his guilt. It was, that his heart was 
exdunvely set upon them; that he sought his 
happiness in them rather than in Him to whom he 
was indebted for the means of displaying them ; 
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that he thought too much of himself, and nothing 
of his God ; that he was too much occupied with 
his own pleasures, to encourage any disposition to 
assuage the miseries of him whom he should, as a 
fellow creature, have been anxious to reUere. His 
delinquency then consisted, not in the simple pos- 
session and enjoyment of riches, but in allow- 
ing those riches to corrupt his heart; in giving 
himself up solely to the luxuries which they ad- 
ministered, and not in laying them out, as wdlfiir 
his neighbour's benefit as his own. He was fur- 
nished with the means of being extensivdy useful 
to his fellow creatures ; those means, however, he 
neglected to apply. Opportunities of doing good 
presented themselves, which he thought fit to dis* 
n'ganl« and, therefore, it was leaving mmdome 
wluit he ought to have domr. thai hnnight down 
u^H^n him the terrible punishment by which he was 
finallv overtaken. 

It will l^ important to obswre the le»oo here 
lau^t u$ : that to ne^vt fo do well, wlieii we 
havt" the importunity^ i$ as criminal as to do ill 
when \ie aiv tempted : jtncv the pwfcnnaBoe of 
<\Hxi >K\^rks is as cj^^teniial lo our saKatioa as the 
iMw$8sk>i) (>t' e\il «^«M^ 

In i\>ivskxrii^ the ri^i nans cvwidxtxm ia tim^ 
A*.\: ::\ <^f<^rti::\. >jiv ca:,rK>: bu W Mrack with Us 
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whom, upon earth, his wealthy superior had so 
enielly contemned. As death put a period to the 
enjoyments of the one, so did it also to the suffer^ 
ings of the other. If we contrast the final condi- 
tion of the two, we shall be bound to confess that 
Laiarus, with all his sufferings, penury, and want, 
was rather to be congratulated than pitied ; whilst 
the rich man, with all his earthly possessions, his 
purple, and sumptuous entertainments, was, in the 
issue, an object of the deepest commiseration. 
Although the former had been destitute of worldly 
oomfbrts, he had doubtless, even in this life, his 
satisfactions as well as his sorrows. He might 
have been consoled with the reflection, that if he 
had no *' treasure upon earth," he had, neverthe- 
less, *' treasures laid up for him in Heaven." 

The lesson conveyed to us in this portion of 
Scripture, is full of instruction to every class of 
mankinds It teaches benevolence to the rich, re- 
agnation to the poor; and these virtues respec- 
tively to all who are in a situation to exercise 
thenu It shows us, under the striking image of a 
wealthy voluptuary, called to retribution in the 
midst of his enjoyments, the vanity of riches as a 
source of permanent felicity, without the favour 
of Him by whom they are conferred. If they are 
made the idol of our adoration, they are then im- 
mediately converted into the ^^ mammon of un- 
li^teousness," and lead us into the most perilous 
temptations. What does opulence procure, that 
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is really valuable or essentially profitable to those 
who abuse it, beyond their mere food and raiment? 
Are the delicacies of the regal board more sweet 
to the monarch, than to the cottager his homely 
meal, seasoned with content and the consciousness 
of a virtuous heart ? Will the table of the fasti* 
dious voluptuary, who brings to it an appetite 
blunted and depraved, a£R>rd him so ^ salutary a 
repast, as that simple diet, which a severe, but 
honest, industry supplies to the healthy labourer ? 
Can riches arrest or even retard the certain 
approach of death ? Much less then can they 
profit their possessor in the day of wrath. Where, 
however, they are made the means of good to 
others as well as to ourselves, they really are great 
and signal blessings. '^ The crown of the wise is 
their riches,** because, in their hands, they are laid 
out to the glory of God, and, therefore, to the 
advantage of man. 

Who can have nobler opportunities of ^ laying 
up for himself a good foundation against the time 
to come," than the rich man, surrounded as he is 
with opportunities of doing good, and when -too 
he is so abundantly fiumished with the means? 
Who, like the rich man, has the power of exciting 
within himself those glowing emotions of a bene- 
volent heart, which arise from the consciousness 
of having clothed the naked, fed the hungry, and 
administered consolation to the wretched ? Where 
can there be a feeling more refined, more spiritual. 
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more transporting, than that which is excited 
within us by the exercise of practical benevolence 
towards our afflicted neighbours, — ^from the re- 
collection that we have difiused content among 
tjie suffering, driven despair from the abodes of 
penury, and restored peace, from her banishment, 
to the household of the destitute ? And where 
can this feeling be so extensively known, or so 
fully enjoyed, as by the rich man, who considers the 
wants of his neighbour before his own pleasures? 

The divine proverb tells us, " he that giveth to 
the poor shall not lack, but he that hideth his eyes 
shall have many a curse/' So that by relieving 
the wants of others, besides enjoying the sublime 
consolations which an ardent benevolence produces 
in the hearts of those who exercise it, we also 
escape those penalties which are denounced in the 
gospel, against the covetous and uncharitable. 
The wealthy man may, indeed, consider himself 
peculiarly fevoured of Heaven, by the additional 
means which are bestowed upon him of doing 
good ; and in proportion to his present bene- 
ficence, if it be accompanied with a devout spirit, 
shall be his future reward. 

As the parable before us offers a most instruc- 
tive lesson to the rich, so also does it supply abun- 
dant consolations to the poor. It shows them, 
that although the privations of this life are often 
manifold and severe, there is, nevertheless, a state 
m futurity where their transient sufferings here 

I 
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shall be succeeded by everlasting peace; where 
their souls shall flourish in eternal vigour^ and 
their bodies be never again exposed to the acci- 
dents of time^ after they have once risen to the 
glories of eternity. Poverty also is not without 
its spiritual advantages^ although its aspect be so 
stem and repulsive. It tends to subdue the pas- 
sions> to chasten the heart, and reconcile the mind 
to ** the changes and chances of this mortal life." 
It removes us from many temptations ; it weans us 
from a love of this world, because it allows us to 
participate in few of its seductions ; and thus ren- 
ders us less loth to quit it when the days of 
our pilgrimage shall have reached their term. 
The poor man will naturally be less anxious to 
continue in a scene, where privation has chiefly 
been his portion, when the warrant of death is 
served upon him, than he most probably would be, 
if life had been attended with more general or 
more permanent blessings. Still, whatever ad- 
vantages may be derived to the rich or the poor, 
relatively, from the merciful dispensations of Pro- 
vidence, their chance of salvation must depend 
equally upon the manner in which they perform 
those duties allotted '' to all sorts and conditions of 
men." Neither poverty nor wealth can give us a 
dispensation from them, since, in the next world, 
'* the rich and the poor meet together " upon an 
equal footing, to be judged according to their 
works, ^' for the Lord is the Maker of them all." 
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Sins of omission, to which the parable of our 
text so expressively points, are equally attributable 
to all classes of every christian community. The 
poor, indeed, from an idea that their compara- 
tively destitute state excludes the necessity or 
possibility of practical benevolence, too often neg- 
lect to do good, when they have it in their power ; 
as if their homeliness of condition could furnish 
them with an available pretext for neglecting to 
extend to their neighbours whatever assistance 
they may be able to bestow. It is a most cruel 
delusion, to hold up to the poor the expectation of 
eternal glory in another life, as a remuneration for 
their privations in this. Why should the Almighty 
expect greater righteousness in one class of his 
creatures than in another, when all are equal in 
his sight, all equally included in the privileges of 
redemption, all equally the objects of his propi- 
tiatory mercy ? According to the means given to 
us, we are expected to employ them. To do as 
we would be done by, is alike incumbent upon all. 
Poverty can prevent no one from benefiting his 
neighbour, at least, to the best of his power. 
Lazarus was not ''carried by the angels into Abra- 
ham's bosom,* merely because he '' lay at the rich 
man's gate full of sores," and solicited the crumbs 
that ** fell from his table." He must have been 
a good man although poor, or he could have 
no ** inheritance in the kingdom of God and of 

Christ." 

I 2 
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From what the parable has led us to consider, 
we shall feel the necessity of improving our time 
in preparation for eternity. Whether the smiles 
or frowns of fortune be upon us, it should be re- 
membered that death will soon terminate our pre- 
sent joys or sorrows, and that our condition in a 
future world will be decided by our conduct in 
this. When the shoreless ocean of eternity shall 
expand before us, it is certain that we shall then 
be, either members of the heavenly banquet, or 
outcasts with the wretched. Let us endeavour to 
prevent this latter terrible evil, by establishing our 
faith on the gospel of Christ, and by acting, in 
every state of our probation, suitaUy to such 
behef Wherefore, ** giving thanks always for all 
things unto God,** let us '' receive with meekness 
the engrafted word, which is able to save our souls.* 



SERMON VIII. 



SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED, 



St. Luke, xvi. 23. 

''And in HeU he lift his eyes, being in torments, and seeth 
Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom." 



I have already addressed you upon the subject 
of this parable^ but as the limits of a single dis- 
course did not admit of those explanations which 
the subject seems to demand^ I shall avail myself 
of the present opportunity^ to point out and clear 
the few difficulties in which it has been thought 
by some to be involved. 

It will be observed^ then^ that the rich man is 
represented as suffering penal torments in Hell^ 
and the poor man as enjoying perfect blessedness 
in Heaven, hrfore the final resurrection to judg- 
ment. The Roman Catholic doctrine of purga- 
tory may appear, without a due consideration of 
the subject, to be countenanced by this parable of 
our blessed Lord ; and the rather, too, as some of 
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the early Christian fathers imagined it to be, not a 
fable, but a real history. In order to dear both 
these points, and to remove those diflSculties which 
appear to lie in the way of a right understanding 
of this parable, I shall beg your attention to the 
following considerations. 

After the conquest of Syria, by Alexander of 
Macedon, who very greatly favoured the Jews, the 
intercourse of these latter vrith the Greeks was 
considerably increhsed ; and this, indeed, continued 
when Syria became a kingdom under Alexander's 
successor in that country ; nor ceased altogether 
until the Jews were finally ejected firom Palestine, 
and were doomed, as before, in their captivity, 
''to sing the Lord's song in a strange land.* 
Accomplished as the Greeks were, in all the cap- 
tivating graces of poetry and eloquence, to whidi 
their language, at once energetic, cojuousy and 
expressive, very greatiy contributed ; and having 
embellished with the splendours of poetry a system 
of m]rthology, though complex and confused, still 
sufficiently specious and alluring, it is no wonder 
that, during a lengthened intercourse, the Jews, 
who were certainly much inferior to their heathen 
neighbours in intellectual acuteness, should have 
imbibed $onie of their notions reelecting the cod- 
dition of otemitv : especially whne these notions 
noariy assimilattHl with their own. 

That the Jews diflmHl even among themselves 
in their opinion^^ res^HH^ii^g the state of the soul 
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after deaths is clear from the opposite tenets of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees ; and some of the former 
have even been charged with embracing the doc- 
trine of the Eastern philosophers^ who maintained 
that die soul entered into a different body after 
death, and proceeded in progressive changes to- 
wards a state of eternal purity and fitness for 
uninterrupted fiiiition. That the Jews had, more- 
over, imbibed many of the ideas of the Greeks 
opnceming the condition of the soul in the next 
life, I take to be ftdly confirmed by the parable 
before us, because, as it must be evident that it 
was delivered by Christ for the instruction of his 
hearers, he would necessarily use those term^ which 
were most familiar to their ears, and adopt those 
images with which they were best acquainted. It 
does not, however, therefore, follow that, becayse 
he used those images, they were really the very 
exact representations of the reaUty. Although the 
Saviour judiciously adapted his instructions to the 
prejudices, and even to the errors of those whom he 
addressed, fi'equently giving, as in the parable 
under discussion, imaginary representations of 
things, not as they reaUy were, but as his hearers 
imagined them to be ; nevertheless, we shall invaria- 
bly find the doctrine the same, which he designed 
to illustrate, whatever may be the garb in which 
it is brought before us. Christ, then, in describing 
the state of the rich man and Lazarus, accommo- 
dated himself, no doubt, to the prevailing opinion 
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among the Jews, at the period of his preaching : 
and how near their ideas concerning the state of 
departed souls, at that time, approached those of 
the Greeks, we shall presently see. 

The Hell spoken of in the parable, which we 
have assumed to be delivered in accommodation to 
the derived notions of the Hellenist Jews, is the 
place where, as they seem to have imagined, the 
righteous receive the final reward of their good 
works, and the wicked the punishment of their 
iniquities, in the world to come. It appears to 
have been divided into two separate parts, like 
the Tartarus and Elysian Fields of the heathens, 
the one, occupied by the good ; the other, by the 
wicked. The abodes of the blessed and the regions 
of the damned lay so contiguous, being only sepa- 
rated by a deep gulph, that the departed souls 
could converse with each other from their opposite 
banks. 

This is precisely similar to the heathen HelL 
In the parable, too, the souls of the rich man 
and of Abraham converse together, as if they had 
been embodied. In like manner the Pagans intro- 
duce departed souls talking together, and repre- 
sent them as having pains and pleasures analogous 
to what they feel in this life. The parable say», 
the souls of wicked men are tormented in flames ; 
the Grecian mythologists tell us, that, they lie in 
a certain river of fire, where they suffer the same 
torments which they would have suffered whilst 
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alive^ had their bodies been burned.* So that the 
divine teacher adopted this form of instruction^ 
not because it furnished a perfect representation 
of our state in futurity ; but because such a repre- 
sentation was the most intelligible to those whom 
it was designed to instruct. In parabolical dis- 
courses^ provided the doctrines inculcated are 
true^ it matters not what are the terms in which 
they are conveyed, — they are merely the vehicles 
of truth ; and so long as the truth comes to us un- 
impaired, the medium through which we receive 
it is a matter of indifference. 

Now, from what has been said, it will follow, 
that Christ merely drew a picture of the state of 
the rich man and beggar, in the parable, to enforce 
the doctrine of rewards and punishments in the 
next life, and to show how they will each be ob- 
tained ; drawing that sort of picture which was 
most likely to create an impression upon the minds 
of his auditors, and thus making even their errors 
nbservient to his instructions. His description 
cannot at all favour the doctrine of a purgatory, 
because, the conditions both of Lazarus and the 
rich man, are represented as eternally fixed ; and 
'^ besides all this,*" says Abraham, '^ between us and 
you there is a great gulph fixed, so that they which 
would pass from hence to you cannot, neither can 
they pass to us, that would come from thence.** 

* See Macknight's note on the text. 
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But if their everlasting condition was finally deter- 
mined^ they must have been judged — since, then 
only can our final doom be known ; so that our 
Saviour, in this parable, evidently meant to nuu*k 
the state of the righteous and the wicked in thmr 
eternity, after the last judgment shall have been 
pronounced upon them. And although this is not 
expressed, the conclusion which the parable was 
intended to enforce, naturally leads, indeed I may 
say, compels us to infer it. 

Upon the question as to whether it be simply a 
parable or a real history, I shall only say, that as 
the former, it very beautifully enforces one of the 
most momentous doctrines of the Christian &ith ; 
as the latter, it stands diametrically opposed to one 
of the most positive declarations of holy writ. As 
a parable, its design may be traced, its appli- 
cation understood, its instruction felt; and its 
beauty must be acknowledged by every reader. 
As a literal fact, it is unintelligible, full of in- 
congruity, and rather startles our credulity than 
wins beUef. Who, then, can imagine it to be a 
real history, when the arguments against such a 
supposition are so strong ; and, more especially, 
too, when the opinions of all the most illustrious 
modem commentators, at once oppose such a 
decision ? If it be a parable, then— and only upon 
the contrary supposition can there be any ground 
for this Roman Catholic tenet— it afibrds no proof 
whatever of a Purgatory, as the parables of our 
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Messed Lord do not go to prove, but only tend 
to illustrate; and it will be remembered^bat tbere 
1^ not one single essential doctrine in our creed, 
which Christ has not directly maintained as well 
as indirectly enforced. So that, had there really 
been an intermediate state of punishment between 
the separation of soul and body in death, and 
their reunion at the general resurrection, the wise 
and merciful Jesus would scarcely have left it to 
be gathered from the doubtful interpretation of a 
text ; or to be collected only as an inference from 
a parable, when he has in so many different in** 
stances most explicitly confirmed the doctrine of 
eternal rewards and punishments. 

These arguments will, I imagine, be further 
confirmed by the expressions of our text. '^ And 
m Hell he lift up his eyes, being in torments, and 
seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom." 
Now, here we have an image of heavenly felicity 
evidently adapted to the gross comprehensions of 
men^ and which we cannot for a moment suppose 
to be designed exactly to represent the ineffable 
beatitude of Heaven. For the information of some 
of my hearers, I shall take leave to explain the 
dgnification of the term '^ in Abraham's bosom." 
The Jews, at their feasts, always reclined at length, 
upon long covered benches, instead of sitting, as 
we do, in an erect position ; so that the head of 
the second guest reached the bosom of the first, 
and the third the bosom of the second, and so on. 
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through the whole length of the table. This will 
also serve to explain the following text in St. John^ 
** Now there was leaning on Jesus' bosom one of 
his disciples whom Jesus loved.** St. John being 
the favourite^ was, most probably, alwajrs placed 
next to him when they took their meals to- 
gether ; and from the position which they invariably 
assumed upon such occasions, he truly did, in the 
language of the Evangelists, '' lean on Jesus' bosom." 

The Jews, after their intercourse with the 
Greeks, seem not only to have borrowed many of 
their modes of speaking from them, but, as I have 
before observed, in part also, their ideas of the 
state of the dead. The notion of feasting by the 
beatified souls after death, was cert^ly not de- 
rived from the Old Testament ; but, the Divine 
Teacher, in order to seize more readily upon the 
imaginations of his auditors, to whom the idea of 
heavenly banquetings was familiar, speaking as 
he did under the form of a parable, gave in to the 
popular feeling, and represented Lazarus in Abra- 
ham's bosom, enjoying, as at a feast, the spiritu- 
alised delights of the Jewish Elysium. 

I shall now proceed to notice some of the doc- 
trines illustrated by this parable. We shall infer, 
then, from it, that riches will not exempt a man 
from the performance of good works ; that, where 
these are done in poverty, they will obtain the 
divine favour, while the rich man who has failed to 
perform them^ shall be excluded from such favour. 
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as '^ God regardeth not the persons of men f that 
wherever the gifts of Heaven are bestowed upon 
US, they were designed to be communicated : and 
this will apply not to riches only^ but to every 
communicable advantage which we enjoy above 
the generaUty of our neighbours. If we have 
knowledge^ we can impart it to those who are dis- 
posed to receive it. Have we experience ? — ^we can 
teach those who have it not. Have we fortitude ? 
Are we abstinent ? Are we forgiving ? Do our bo- 
soms glow with feelings of charity ; or^ are our minds 
exalted by the fervours of a devout faith ? We can 
instruct others — we can^ at all events, use our best 
endeavours to do so — ^how to acquire, and how to 
practice these virtues. We are all sensible, that 
without God, *' we can do nothing." '' It is He 
that worketh in us both to will and to do of his 
good pleasure,** for '^ we are not sufficient of our- 
selves to think anything as of ourselves, but our 
sufficiency is of God." All our virtues then are 
derived to us from the treasures of his grace ; and 
are we not, therefore, bound to render them sub- 
servient to his glory, by extending their blessed 
influences as far as they will reach ? If the Al- 
mighty has distinguished us with the gift of those 
riches which '^ neither moth nor rust doth cor- 
rupt," he expects that we should impart to others 
all the benefit which they are disposed to receive 
from them; for as he requires of us that we 
should communicate to others the benefit of 
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his temporal gifts^ so does he also those of his 
spiritual. 

It is certain, that the rich man in the parable 
was not more culpable — nay, probably much less 
so — ^than many wealthy persons now living. It does 
not appear that he was punished, because he re- 
fused the beggar the crumbs, which this latter 
solicited. On the contrary, Lazarus was most 
probably fed with the refuse meat which fell from 
the rich man's table. As the rich man is described 
as faring '^ sumptuously every day,* the pcnnt of 
the parable challenges the inference, that the 
beggar lay at his gate every day. He was, there- 
fore, of course, fed, or he would not have presented 
himself dailv at the rich man*s manaon. The 
crime of the latter does not appear to have been 
that he withheld his charity altogether, but that 
he bestowed it imperfectly. He afforded the sup- 
plicant no efiectual relief. He did nothing for him 
proi>ortioned to his means. He ordered himt per- 
hafw* to be fed. without feeling any compassioii 
f^vr his pitiaMe condition, or without any desire to 
mitij^ito 11$ miseries. Permitting him merely to 
U^ ftxl. \x*^ not enough. He neglected to do unto 
aiH^ht'^r what ho w^hiM hare wished, under amilar 
oirinxuv^f MK^es. diHH^ n^ hinvself. He feh no interest 
in his >fHt4£iurv iio re^rrei at his suflerings. 

IV fcv\i tht* hmxcTw ti m^ the onhr dutr erf* those 
x^ k^ Kaxv ab^tmUnoe ol thb worU s wealth. It is 
«>|\>aIU iiH'Mmbntt u^m tKem t^ ext»d to dioae 
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fbrlom beings^ whatever aid may tend to miti- 
gate the wretchedness of their condition. And this 
duty is the more imperative^ as they are charged 
"to be ready to give and glad to distribute," under 
the divine promise of ample restitution, for '^ he 
that hath pity upon the poor, lendeth unto the 
Lord ; and look, what he layeth out, it shall be 
paid him again." 

The parable further teaches us, that we are 
morally bound, not only to use the means in- 
trusted to us by Providence, but to use them to 
the best advantage ; that riches are to be em- 
ployed beneficially — not to procure only luxuries 
for ourselves ; not to administer only to our own 
appetites ; not to support only the empty pagean- 
tries of life. These may, each and all, to a cer- 
tain extent, be allowable indulgencies, whilst the 
wants of our neighbours are not forgotten. It is 
not necessary, indeed, that the rich man should 
make his poor neighbour a partner in his enjoy- 
ments ; that he should raise him to a level with 
his own temporal condition, or even that he should 
impart to him any of those superfluities which he 
himself may, without any criminality, enjoy, pro- 
vided '^he hath not held the poor from their 
desire, or caused the eyes of the widow to fail." 
It is, nevertheless, incumbent upon him to lighten 
the load of misery, wherever it presses heavily, if 
he possess the means of doing so ; and our Chris- 
tian obligations towards each other have been too 
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uneqiUTOcaUy laid down by the Redeemer himself, 
to be misunderstood — ** All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them : for this is the law and the prophets.'' 

Another doctrine to be inferred from the parable 
is, that to forbear doing good is obnonous to the 
same punishment as doing eviL The rich man is 
not charged with the practice of any vices : he is 
not even represented as exceedingly uncharitable, 
since he fed the beggar who solicited charity at his 
gate ; but he was condemned, because he satisfied 
himself with the exercise of mere negative, when 
it was his duty to have shown himself seaious in the 
practice oi positive goodness. It was not because 
he did what was contrary to the letter of God's 
Inw, but that he did not act up to it in spirit and 
in truth, when he was fully able to do so, which drew 
down upon him the divine judgments. I dwelt so 
long on this argument in the foregoing discourse, 
that there Mill be less need to pursue it now: I 
]>asK on, therefore, to consider the last inference to 
ho flrnwn from the parable — ^namely, the certainty 
of otenml rewards and punishments in a future 
Htnte. 

A« this fxnnt has l)oen also touched upon before, 
I Hhall not on this occasion detain you long upon 
it. Tho cortaintv of a future retribution is as un- 
doniablo as that (lod is true, since He has declared 
\\\M xW jjtH>tl shall l>e everlastingly rewarded, the 
wioktnl owrhistingly punished. His word cannot 
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faiL '^ Hath he spoken^ and shall he not make it 
good V If His truth, therefore, is to be relied on, 
the godly and the wicked shall receive in the next 
life according to their deserts. There can be no 
chance of this condition changing in an eternal 
world when it is once fixed, for as the blessed can 
have no temptation to be otherwise than good, it is 
not to be conceived, that they should ever fall from 
that state * ; but, as the condemned must be reclaim- 
ed to virtue before they can be made happy, they 
never can be made happy, beo^use they cannot be 
reclaimed to virtue, since the love of God would 
have no influence upon their actions or motives, 
for they could not love the author of their punish- 
ment — and there can be no real virtue where a love 
of God does not exist. '^ If we are wise we shall 
ponder these things." May the Almighty, there- 
fore, ever support and strengthen our faith, and 
increase and multiply evermore in us the fruits of 
a charitable and holy life, through Jesus Christ ! 

* See Macknight's ' Harmony of the Four Gospels/ end 
of section 96. 
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SERMON IX. 



RIGHTEOUSNESS A SECURITY AGAINST HARM. 



1 P£T£E, UI« 13. 

** And who U he that will harm you, if ye be foUowera of 
that which 18 good ? " 



The advantages of religion are every where most 
UXty exhibited by those inspired men^ who not only 
bote testimony in their writings of the superior 
benefits derived from it to mankind^ but also prac- 
tically illustrated in their lives^ the truth of what 
diose writings conveyed. Daily experience will 
plead to our convictions for the truth of the 
Apostle's declaration^ ''that all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God.** That 
Aej do BO, no one. can hesitate to admits who has 
bmi accustomed to look with a devout scrutiny 
Into the agency of IMvine Providence^ in the affairs 
of voetu ''That all things really do work to*- 
gether for good to them that love God/ will be 
efident for this important reason^ that they are in 

K 2 
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turn the objects of His love^ and it is the peculiar 
character of his merciful Providence, to " reward 
such as diligently seek Him." The very design of 
the Deity, in bringing us to life, is, that we should 
be ** followers of that which is good," in order that 
" when this mortal shall have put on immortality," 
we may enjoy it in eternity in communion with 
him, who, by expiating upon the cross the penalty 
of our guilt and shame, has secured the blessings 
of everlasting life, to all who devoutly strive to 
obtain them. If, therefore, the primary design 
of the Deity, in calling us to existence, be obviated 
by our rash opposition to His will in not following 
** that which is good"; this will naturally frustrate 
his ultimate intention of bringing us into his 
glory. 

The plans of infinite perfecticm are necessarily 
uniform, undeviating and unalterable, consequently, 
ilf we, by our obstinate resistance to the divine 
determination, obstruct the accmnplishment of 
part of his merciful design, we shall, as fiu* as we 
are individually concerned, infallibly prevent the 
accomplishment of the whole: since it certainly 
forms no part of the august scheme of ProvideQce, 
to bring us into the heavenly Canaan, whether we 
bend our course towards it or not, but only when 
we ** strite to oater in at the strait gate," which 
opens upon the •• narrow way," that leads to ever- 
lasting life* 

The superiority of goodness over the reverse 
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state will be every where observed, even amid the 
confused and transitory scene of things which this 
world presents to us ; but in the world to come 
there will be no calculating it. '^ When a man's 
ways please the Lord/ says the wise son of David, 
** he maketh even his enemies to be at peace with 
him ;* and however we may observe the righteous 
to groan under those heavy burthens which afflic- 
tion sometimes lays upon them, they have, never- 
theless, the most ample securities for their peace 
in the promises of their Saviour. The sense of 
present suffering is relieved by the near prospect 
of future bliss. They have those secret consola- 
tions which render the visitation, however severe, 
abundantly endurable; and even in their worst 
sufferings, they are, upon the whole, to be envied 
by those who are strangers to that support, which 
religion only can afford under the trials and 
bereavements of this probationary life. 

To come, however, at once to the lesson which 
the text suggests to us, we shall find, if not ex- 
pressed, at least implied, that it is to our interest 
to be righteous. From this truth we shall, by 
natural deduction, infer — secondly, that it must, 
therefore,be against our interest to be unrighteous ; 
thirdly, we shall consider, by inference, the motives 
"which the text supplies for godliness. The first 
diyision of the subject will employ our attention 
now. The second and third I propose to defer, 
under God's Providence, to a future opportunity. 
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In reference to the first propoatkmt deduced 
from the words before us^ we may oertainljr imply 
from St Peter^s question^ that the righteous are 
placed beyond the reach of moral injury from the 
ungodly. ^' And who is he that will harm you, if ye 
be followers of that which is goodr 

Now, I take this to amount to an unequivocal 
declaration, that no one will harm us, provided 
we do what the text leads us to infer will be a 
security against harm. ** He that foUoweth after 
righteousness and mercy,* says the wise man 
before quoted, ^'findeth life, righteousness, and 
honour.* Such an acquisition places us absolutely 
above the reach <^ harm. The ungodly cannot 
really hurt us, where they cannot deprive us of 
any of the divine blessings; where diey cannot rob 
us of the endearing approbation of a good con- 
sci^ice ; where they cannot exclude us firom ^ those 
things which make for peace.* ** If God be for us, 
who can be against usT The malice of ungodly 
men may, indeed, harass and distress the righteous, 
but cannot actually harm them, for ** what is man, 
whose breath is in his nostrilsT He may, it is 
true, cause the body to suffer; the soul is, nevw- 
theless, beyond all the efforts of his malice — and it 
is on account of the latter only, that harm is to be 
feared. "^ If the Lord be on our side,* vain are all 
the hostile attempts of man. Hence the divine 
warning— ''be not afraid erf them that kill the 
body, and aftar that have no nxNre that they can 
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do. But I will forewarn you whom ye shall fear ; 
fear Him^ who^ after he hath killed^ hath power 
to cast into hell ; yea^ I say unto you^ fear HIul" 
It will be readily admitted that a good man may 
be traduced and lowered by calunmy in the esti- 
mation of capricious and fallible men. Neverthe- 
less, in the estimation of Him '' who is of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity," of Him '' whose 
wisdom is from above/ he suffers nothing. His 
vital interests are, therefore, nowise affected by 
the machinations, the malice, the hatred, of un^ 
godly men. Grod is his judge, and upon His un- 
erring determination his condition in eternity de- 
pendsy where alone any essential harm can happen 
to us, if we should be there pronounced unfit to 
participate in its blessings. Should the world 
be disposed to look upon a righteous man as vile 
m their eyes, from the misrepresentations of '' evil 
doers/ which is truly a special and very rare case, 
finr the authority of bad men must be always 
questionable, and can never, therefore, obtain 
general trust ; still even then, all the harm he 
rafifars is, the evil report of those whose bad 
opinion cannot deserve a regret, where it is so 
raahly accorded; and whose good opinion can be 
^ nothing worth," where it would be, with like 
iMTobability, given upon authority equally excep- 
tionable. It is, however, altogether against the 
experience of fact, that good men suffer generally 
through the calumnies of the flagitious, in the< 
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estimation of those who di^passioiiately judge, and 
whose judgment, therefore, is alone worth regard- 
ing. The best men are every where the most 
respected, the most courted, the most beloved, the 
most trusted, and often even by the very wicked; 
and they are every where incomparably the most 
happy. 

Agfun — The following of that which is good, 
places us above the influence of evil. I take the 
word evil here not in the sense of sin, but in that 
of temporal sufferance, whether physical or moral, 
in all its manifold varieties. It was a celebrated 
maxim of heathen philosophy, that ^'a wise man 
can suffer no disgrace." It is a still wiser maxim 
of Christian philosophy, that a good man can suffer 
no evil, because religion places him beyond its in- 
fl\ionoe. We are not prepared to maintain that 
the g(KMl man is insensible to suffering, but only 
that whilht religion impresses upon his heart the 
fugitive nature of all terrestrial objects^ and the 
eternity of those for which he is reserved in 
1 leaven ; whilst he feels the truly secondary nature 
of '' things below^"* compared with the everlasting 
glory of '' things above **; whilst, moreover, he is 
sensible that his bixlv is afflicted here for the 
iH'uetit of his stnil hereafter; whilst, in short, he 
ftvls with the .\iHKstU\ •• that the sufferings of the 
prt'M'ni time are not wortlw to be compared with 
the jk^flory whieh shall U^ revealed in him*; his 
nlHieikms skaH Ik'^ ** as the nuiniiQg doud and as 
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the early dew that passeth away/* transient and 
superficial : when present with him^ rendered 
easily supportable by faith in Christ Jesus, and 
^ the hopes that are set before him," through his 
mediatorial mercy ; when past, readily discarded 
from the memory, or but remembered as a motive 
to bless God for his chastening '' to the saving of 
the soul." Therefore it is, that whilst, in the 
absence of religion, we become susceptible of 
every little calamity, and '' in this tabernacle do 
groan, being burthened f a trust in God neutra- 
lizes, as it were, the effects of temporal evils, by 
raising our minds, as has been already observed, 
above the contingencies of this fluctuating state, 
atid fixing them upon the glorious prospect of a 
future world, where our beatitude shall be tran- 
scendant and unabating ; where '' the ransomed of 
the Lord shall come with songs and everlasting 
joy upon their heads ; where they shall obtain joy 
and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away." Moreover, by balancing the interests of 
eternity against those of time, we lose all sense of 
the passing afflictions of the one, in the hope and 
longing after those permanent blessings which are 
assured to us in the other. 

If we invest ourselves in the whole armour of 
righteousness, seeking the aid of God's holy spirit 
to strengthen and advance our holy resolutions, 
we shall be altogether secure from harm ; because, 
all the malice of the Devil will be defeated by our 
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resistance to his assaults, and the crown of the 
Chnitian's triumph wiU reward our conquest 
through Jesus Christ. ^ Whoso feareth the Lord 
shall not fear nor be afraid, for He is his hope. 
For the eyes of the Lord are upon them that love 
Him; He is their mighty protection and strong 
stay; a preservation from stumbling, and a help 
from falling." '^ The Lord is our upholder.* 
Christ is the rock of our salvation. Whilst we 
stand firm upon this rock^ '^ the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against us.* We are secure from aU 
perils from without ; from all dangers from within. 
In his blood only can '' our robes be made white." 
He is '^ our strength and our Redeemer." Faith* 
however, in him, is the great condition of salva- 
tion. We must come to him to have life, fer 
** without him we can do nothing." 

Is it not then our interest to be righteous! 
Are we not absolutely benefited by religion even 
in this life, and shall we not be incalculably 
more so in the next? Is there a Christian who 
doubts this? Why then forbear to practiae it 
'* vrith all our hearts, with aU our souls, and vrith 
all our strength"? Why evade its duties? Why 
become '^ lovers of ourselves, more than lovers of 
God," knowing that He shall be the arbiter of our 
destinies in a future world ? 

Religion is our only safeguard against the perils 
of eternity, — our only security for ita joyss^ Jfe 
raises us above the influence of. 
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■beady seen, and renders us relatively happy, even 
•midst the trials of a probationary state. Without 
H there is, there can be, no peace. Without it 
there is no conjwlation for us, amid the difficulties 
vitii which we are every where beset. Without 
it the mind cannot have recourse to those hopes, 
Ud delight itself with those prospects which leave 
everything that is bo immeasurably behind that 
iriiich shall be; and which cause all our expecta- 
tions in time to merge in those of eternity, thereby 
taking firom the casualties of this life the power of 
materially affecting us. Besides too, it is reli^on, 
and religion only, which fortifies the conscience 
■gainst the terrible inroads of remorse, and ren- 
ders it the most cheering inmate of the human 
bosom. And where the malice of ungodly men 
may attempt to degrade us, by (Meeting against 
■B the vituperations of a splenetic and censorious 
■pirit, this internal umpire decides for us to the 
wtisfaction of our own hearts, and the shafts of 
Ukot malice fall impotently before it. From reli- 
giiHi, moreover, we imbibe the truly sublime per- 
masion, that " neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
Bor principalities, nor powers, nor tlungs present, 
jiOT things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
Other creature, shall be able to separate as from 
Ute love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord." . 
What but religion can impart to us such consola- 
Ltinry assurances as these? I have, therefore, no 
vtation in affirming, tliat if we only contrive " to 
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keep a consdeooe void of c^fenoe* towards Ciod 
and towards man^ however our external condition 
may be overcast by the contingencies of time and 
circumstance^ we are, nevertheless, above the moral 
influence of evil ; for ** who is he that will harm 
you, if ye be followers of that which is good V 

Further, wc shall consider that the mind of a 
good man is not affected by the evils of this life, 
in proportion to that of a bad one; because, the 
interests of this world are, with the latter, not 
secondary but primary objects. His thoughts, 
therefore, will be chiefly engrossed by the life 
present, in which evil is especially prevalent, 
whilst that of a good man wiU be mainly absorbed 
in the life future, with which evil can have nothing 
to do, unless in the abodes of everlasting woe. Of 
Course, where the interests of this world engage 
the whole of our thoughts, anything that tends to 
abridge those interests, will naturally afiect us 
(looply ; because, the only prospects of happiness 
which we arc then accustomed to encourage, ^nll 
l>e thereby marred ; and if we cannot turn by anti- 
ciiuitiou from the disappointments of this world, to 
the glories which shall be revealed to the righteous 
in another, what expectation can we entertain of 
tho merciful promises of the gospel being reaUaed 
to \is« when >iv dorivo no consolation from them 
uudor tho prossun' of our temporal afflictions? In 
fhivio prt^misos luro oi>ntained ''the hope wUch it 
laid up for us in Ileavm'*: qNKihpW'dl 
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Tiews in eternity must be grounded. Where then 
they afford us no satisfaction, we may rely upon it 
that our trust in them has been feeble, that our 
faith b unstable, our morality questionable, and 
our religion vain. 

If we have faith in the efficacy of the Redeemer's 
atonement, the loss of enjoyment here cannot ma- 
terially affect us. '' Who shall separate us from 
the love of Christ?" asks the Apostle; "shall tri- 
bulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or 
nakedness, or peril, or the sword? nay, in all 
these things we are more than conquerors through 
him that loved us." When a bad man is over- 
taken by calamity, he writhes under the visitation 
only because to this present evil world all his aims, 
his hopes, his views, are confined. He does not 
suffer himself to think enough of another, to render 
the brilliant prospect which it unfolds an object of 
ocmsolation to him under the disappointment of 
defeated hopes in this. '' Where his treasure is, 
there will his heart be also." His treasure is here ; 
when, therefore, " moth or rust doth corrupt," or 
** thieves break through and steal" it, he is wretch- 
ed ; because, having lost that which is earthly, his 
heart being still set upon it, he abandons all interest 
in that which is heavenly, for he '' cannot serve 
Crod and mammon." He cannot, therefore, look 
forward with a calm and holy confidence, to that 
(prions and unchangeable possession, which is 
npBinred for those who diligently seek it, in the 
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Redeemer's kingdom. He has no consolation in 

■ 

Christy and, consequently^ all the trifling iUs of 
this life perplex and torment him, especially, be- 
cause he has excluded himself from the infiilliUe 
remedy against them— religion. 

Now, although we all, perhaps, conodve our- 
selves to be religious, and no doubt are so to a 
certain extent, we nuiy, nevertheless, ** come shcNrt 
of the glory of God"; and we certainly shall do 
so if our religion emanate not from the heart; 
unless we believe as well as profess; unless we 
act righteously as well as pray devoutly ; unless 
we love the Lord as well as praise Him. Let us 
remember, that in proportion as we are lax or 
earnest in religion, the miseries of life will hang 
grievously or lightly upon us. In proportion as 
we « Bet our affections on things above,- tiie 
** things of the earth" will necessarily lose their 
influence over us. It is not that the good man 
does not suffer calamity equally with the bad one, 
but that it has not an equal or like power over 
him. Despair, too, frequently a^ravates the 
8U&ring8 of the one, depresses him and destroys 
his i)cace, whilst hope cheerfrdly supports the 
other* teaching him to repose his confidence in 
the niercy and sufierings of a crucified Saviour. 
** (ireat plagues remain for the ungodly; but whoso 
putteth his trust in the Lord, mercy embracetli 
hiiu on every side." 

LiK>k only at tlie influence of 
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frequently upon the minds of degenerate men. 
Hopelessness, madness, remorse^ and even death, are 
often the gloomy consequences of a sudden subver- 
non of their worldly hopes. We see the righteous 
man, on the other hand, patiently resigmng him- 
self to the condition which Providence sees fit to 
assign hhn, *' longing to depart and be with Christ ;** 
but still, like St. Paul, happy to suflfer for the sake 
of Him who not only sujBfered, but died for his ; 
rejoicing in the confident expectation that his 
chastening will surely terminate in undiminishing, 
everlasting blessedness. 

Lastly, — and it is the natural conclusion from 
what has been already urged, — the righteous need 
hare no fears so long as they continue to be '^ fol- 
lowers of that which is good." Upon them the 
Holy Spirit acts as guardian and director. As 
guardian in apportioning to them the preventing 
grace of God ; in awakening their consciences to a 
full sense of the dangers with which sin besets their 
padi ; in protecting them against the temptations 
of '^the world, the flesh, and the devil." As 
flirector, in suggesting holy thoughts and pious 
vesolutions; in stirring up their hearts to good 
demres ; in dictating prayers to God for his mani- 
fold and great mercies ; and in ^^ keeping them 
unspotted from the world." Now, this defence 
against the wiles of the adversary, will never be 
granting to those who " seek the Lord at a time 
he may be found," who " call upon him while 
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he 18 neat,'' who '* rejoice and are glad in him/ 
Nor need they have any fears, as long as it remains 
with them, because it will be an effectual protec- 
tion against all that the malignity of Satan can 
devise, to withdraw them from that inheritance 
prepared for them in perpetuity, amid the '^ goodly 
fellowship of the prophets, the noble army of 
martyrs, and all the glorious company of Heaven.* 
They need have no apprehensions of forfinting the 
divine mercy, whilst they continue in this holy 
state, for '' the Lord seeketh sudh to worship him.'' 
Although they have no fears, whilst they continue 
to "serve God, and keep his commandments,'' 
humihty, nevertheless, will not fbrsake those who 
"worship him in spirit and in truth;" for humility 
is inseparable from a just view of our own natural 
state, of our redemption by Clhrist, the meritless 
condition of man, and the consequent plenary 
mercy of God. Humility is, in fact, the touch- 
stone of pure religion : and it is, therefore, per- 
fectly compatible with a full reliance on the par^ 
ticipation in those joys and transports, which are 
assured to those " who by patient continuance in 
well doing, seek for glory and honour and immor- 
tality." It greatly exalts our confidence by attri- 
buting our salvation solely to the merits of Christ, 
and nothing to our own. Confidence in the merits 
of the Redeemer, which none but a righteous man 
can really possess, for to such only can they be 
available, will keep him above those debasing terrors 
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which nothing save the consciousness of a negleet 
of religion^ or of a very inadequate practice of it, 
can excite within the human breast. 

St. Paul advises^ that we should '^ take unto us 
the whole armour of God^ that we may be able 
to withstand in the evil day^ and having done all 
to stand." We shall remember that this armour 
comprises the ''sword of the spirit^** and whilst 
we contend with such a powerful weapon of de- 
fence^ we need have no fears of falling under "the 
fiery darts of the wicked ;" but, on the contrary, 
shall have abundant reason to exclaim, '' thanks be 
to God, that giveth us the victory through Jesus 
Christ." It is then, upon the whole, undeniably 
evident, that nothing can possibly arise to the 
r^hteous man, to make him long and seriously 
miserable, if he devoutly " follow that which is 
good :" since, if he does so, he draws from the 
records of His immutable word, "with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning," the cheer- 
ing assurance, that "his rest shall be glorious," 
when the issue of the last general assize shall have 
been determined for ever. 



SERMON X. 



THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 



1 Peter, hi. 13. 

" And who is he that will harm you, if yc be followers of 
that which is good?" 



In considering these words, I have abeady occu- 
{Hed your attention by the first inference, to 
which the subject led me — ^namely, that it is to 
our interest to be righteous. Now, if it be admitted, 
as I then endeavoured to show — ^first, that the 
righteous are placed above the reach of moral 
bjury from the ungodly ; secondly, that they are 
beyond the influence of evil ; thirdly, that the 
interests of this life, being with them not primary, 
but secondary objects, its afflictions cannot make 
them miserable whilst they have the consolations 
of religion ; and, lastly, that they need have no 
fears, so long as they continue to be '' followers of 
that which is good f I say, if these points were 
severally established, then the proposition laid down 

l2 
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18 at once clearly determined^ that it is to our in- 
terest to be righteous. Hear the Prophet Eze- 
Iriel, too, in confirmation of this truth : — " When 
the wicked man tumeth away from his wickedness 
that he hath committed, and doeth that which is 
lawful and right, he shall save his soul alive. Be- 
cause he considereth, and tumeth away from all 
his transgressions, he shall surely live and not die.'* 
But, ^' when the righteous turneth away from his 
righteousness, and committeth iniquity, and doeth 
according to all the abominations that the wicked 
man doeth, shall he live ? All his righteousness 
that he hath done shall not be mentioned : in his 
trespass that he has trespassed, and in his sin that 
he has sinned, in them shall he die." Here, then, 
is at once a full confirmation of this important 
doctrine, and it not only shows, that it is to our 
interest to be righteous, but that it is also to our 
interest to continue so. 

I pass on, to the second deduction from this 
truth, which is the subject now to be considered — 
namely, that, then it must be against our interest 
to be unrighteous. This will sufficiently appear 
to us, if we consider, first, that unrighteousness 
leads even in this world to more suffering than 
enjojrment. ''They that plow iniquity and sow 
wickedness," says the Patriarch, " reap the same." 
" Though it be sweet in their mouths, though they 
hide it under their tongues, though they spare it 
and forsake it not, yet it is the gall of asps within 
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them.'' We may see this sad truth confirmed 
within our daily experience. Where does the un- 
righteous man seek enjoyment ? Not " where 
true joys are to be found/* but in those pleasures 
only where continued excitement is elicited ; where 
reflection is absorbed in the activities of sensual pur- 
suit ; where the affections are depraved by the 
seductions of art, of luxury, of flattery, of that 
visionary bliss, which has the body only for its ob- 
ject, or, at least, in which the soul can find no 
lasting participation. There is nothing in all this 
to promote happiness, because, such pleasures 
quickly pass, and, if succeeded by others, we know 
fliat these also cannot continue, but that they 
must soon fail us altogether. Besides which, when 
past, they too frequently leave the stings of re- 
morse behind them. The unrighteous man suffers 
more than he enjoys, because, whilst the desires of 
the body only are gratified, the soul has no peace ; 
and in the soul it is that we suffer the most acutely. 
Beyond what the desires of the flesh may dictate, 
the ungodly man seeks for no motive of action ; 
he listens to no monitor but self-love, and, there- 
fore, cannot command those comforts which exclu- 
sively attach to such as secure them by the very 
opposite course. Indeed, the senses are the only re- 
positories of his hopes : to gratify them, is the main 
object of his life; and when they fail him, what must 
be the prospects before him, to which they can con- 
tribute not a single ray of enjoyment : but, on the 
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contrary, over which dreary presentiments and con- 
scious guilt must combine to cast that gloom 
which shall arise from the alarms of an appre- 
hended exclusion from the felicities of Heaven, and 
a dreaded abandonment to the miseries of Hell I 

Now, whilst the enjoyments of the unrighteous 
man are confined to this world, they must be in- 
sufficient and nugatory, because they can only last 
as long as he has the capacity of indulging in 
them, and this must ever be to him a source of 
unquiet reflection. He has no security in these 
enjoyments. Disease, adversity, and a thousand 
other ills, which are comprised within the narrow 
circle of existence, may speedily place them be3rond 
the grasp of his possession. He may see them 
before him, and not be able to participate in them, 
having the will, but not the capacity ; and often, 
too, like the fabled fruit of the wilderness, which, 
to the eye of the thirsty traveller, was an object of 
alluring invitation, but when applied to the parched 
and eager lips, yielded only ashes and bitterness : 
so, to the unrighteous man shall eventually be the 
fruits of his iniquity, plucked from the poUuted 
stem of sensual pleasure ; he shall taste them till 
they too only send forth bitterness. He may, in- 
deed, go on for a while successfully, and with little 
visible suffering, but, in the end, *^ his travail shall 
come upon his own head, and his wickedness shall 
fall upon his own pate." The considerations, the 
fears, the experience of the fugitiveness, together 
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also with the uncertainty of all earthly objects^ 
which he cannot but have perceived^ must naturally 
tend to render him unfixed in mind, dissatisfied with 
the present, doubtful as to the future, and, where 
he thinks at all, wretched. It is only the prospect 
of a bright reversion beyond the skies, that can 
quiet an agitated and unsettled heart. 

A man must be under continual distrust, and, 
therefore, continually miserable, where he bounds 
his hopes to a scene of things which is perpetually 
shifting ; which, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, cannot be otherwise than short, and 
whose continuance is not secure to him a single 
moment. He may enjoy, that is, his mere sensa- 
tions may be gratified ; his body may be satiated 
with those turbulent deUghts to which alone it 
dings, but the sober, thinking, immaterial soul, 
can find nothing to repose in amid the questionable 
pursuits of sense. There can be no peace to it, 
because it will look beyond this life, and will 
look with apprehension and alarm. Conscious of 
that principle of immortality of which the reason- 
ing faculty, however perversely directed, cannot 
divest it, the view of eternity will occasionally rise 
before it : and how, then, can it be otherwise than 
wretched, where it must feel sensible, that, unpre- 
pared, corrupt, and seared, it can have no portion 
in that splendid inheritance which has been pur- 
chased for the righteous by the precious blood of 
the crucified Son of God ? The seat of h^piness 
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is in the soul. Where this can look forward to no 
perpetuity of bliss, it can feel no lasting repose : 
all our pleasure is then but pain, our joy but sor- 
row, our fruition but misery. There can be no 
happiness to the persisting sinner, however the 
draught of life may be mingled with those cloying 
sweets which, to his distempered aflEections, are 
at all times the most desirable objects, whikt his 
conscience whispers to him the awful words of in- 
spiration — ''the righteous only shaU be had in 
everlasting remembrance, and his ri^teousness re- 
maineth for ever. The ungodly shall see it, and 
it shall grieve him ; he shall gnash with his teeth, 
and consume away: the desire of the ungodly shall 
perish.' 

Secondly, unrighteousness robs us of our self- 
esteem. We can be happy even in this wcnrld no 
longer than whilst we esteem ourselves, because, 
where we cannot esteem ourselves, we most be 
sensible, that we can have no claim to the esteem 
of others ; and the good c^inion of their fiellow- 
creatures even the ungodly look upon to be an 
object of desire. Besides, where a man loses 
that respect whidi he ought to entertain for 
himself — and by a respect for ourselves, I do 
not mean an overweening assumption d moral 
superiority over others, but that dignified feding 
which naturally arises from a firm, though humble, 
assurance, that we are '^gcmig the way of all peace,* 
whUst we are seeking earnestly to do the will c^ 
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God — I repeat, where a man loses this self-respect, 
he is the more likely to yield to those temptations 
which promise so much, but realize so little. The 
g:uard over his passions is weakened. His acquaint- 
ance with himself becomes less intimate. From 
having relinquished that restraint which self-esteem 
always imposes, more or less, upon our unruly wills 
and affections, he becomes unreflecting, obsti- 
nate, reckless, rash ; and when he has no longer 
any secret approbation to direct his impulses, 
they will naturally bear him headlong into folly, 
into error, into guilt. Then it is that infidelity 
makes such inroads upon the soul. Then it is that 
we abandon all our hopes in Christ, forfeit our 
interest in his most merciful atonement, and rush 
again from the blessed '' liberty, wherewith he has 
made us free," into the deplorable bondage of sin 
and death. Then it is that we seek for happiness 
through ourselves, and not through Him who died 
ao ignominiously to procure it for us. Thus it is 
that, when we have lost our self-esteem, we sink 
into degradation and sin. 

Let it not be imagined, that whilst we maintain 
aelf-esteem, under its due limitations, to be worthy 
^ our Christian profession, we would thereby 
cxdude humility, which, though it may seem to be 
inconsistent with it, really is not so ; because this 
self-esteem, when properly directed, is only that 
j^eventing quahty of our nature which keeps us 
above the lowest degradations of sin, and actuates 
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US to seek coininimion with the Holy Spirit, wh 

IS alone able to render us *' wise unto salvation. 

Though we know that we are all, in the exprec 

give language of the prophet, ''as an undea 

thing/ that '' we do fade as a leaf, and our iniqui 

ties, like the wind, have taken us away" — ^we ought 

nevertheless, to feel that the Almighty has considei 

ed us to be objects worthy of his mercy ; that Chris 

has thought our salvation of sufficient importanc 

to induce him to die, in order to secure it to Uf 

and, therefore, though in our humility, we ac 

knowledge our unworthiness, even if the least c 

those blessings which the Saviour has condescendei 

to secure for us by expiating our original guill 

still, it does not surely become us, to think to 

lowly of any for whom Christ died, ourselves nc 

excepted, whilst in his laws is their delight 

and such self-esteem as keeps us only in sul 

jection to the gospel, and withholds us firoi 

those depravities, which are so odious to our Re 

deemer, cannot be offensive in his eyes. As th 

fallen children of Adam, we cannot think to 

lowly of ourselves ; but as the redeemed childre 

of God, that self-esteem will never be misplaoec 

which tends to promote his glory and our own sal 

vation. 

Thirdly, as unrighteousness renders us joyke 
in life, so will it also render us miserable in deatl 
As to the joys of this world, which accrue to u 
from sin, they are tlie mere passing shadows o 
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the moment ; the sudden irruptions of emotion 
and excitement, which ahnost invariably leave dis- 
appointment behind them; the smiling harbingers 
of misery and ruin. A guilty course can never be 
a happy one, because it cuts us off at once from 
all the consolations of religion, and fills the heart, 
in our moments of necessary relaxation, with anxie- 
ties, with doubts, with gloomy presentiments, 
alarms and terrors. In proportion as our career 
of life is marked by guilt, so must it be painfiil, 
without promise, without joy. How can happiness 
accrue to the ungodly ? Will reflection bring it 
to them? Alas! this can afford them no comfort, 
no promises, no hopes. As long as they determine 
to fight under the banners of sin, they must be 
content to receive its wages — suffering misery and 
death. Reflection encourages in them no conso- 
latory expectations, whilst they live without God 
in the world ; but, on the contrary, assures them, 
that, unless they repent, they must be miserable 
for ever ; — that whilst they seek enjoyment only in 
time, they can secure none in eternity. To them 
there can be no pleasure in looking back upon the 
past ; because it has been unprofitably spent, and 
they know that the time must come when it is to 
be accounted for : there is none in the present ; 
because they are sensible that it will be shortly, 
Hke the past, heavily charged with their misdeeds : 
there is none in the future, whilst they persist in 
sin ; because there, there is nothing but a '' fearful 
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looking for of judgment" — an anticipation of all 
tliat is most awful to human contemplation in the 
life to come. Their ruin, however, is their own 
accomplishment, for '^ they would not come unto 
their Saviour, that they might have life." 

On the bed of death, alas! what are the mise- 
ries to which sin exposes us ! Here it is, indeed, 
terrible to reflect upon the state of the unrighteous 
man, who has reached the period of his days, 
without having prepared himself for the account 
which he will be so soon called upon to deliver in 
to the Judge of quick and dead. What are his 
prospects now ? Where are his hopes, his means 
of enjoyment, his consolations, his promises, his 
pleasures? What has he now to cheer, to animate 
him ? What has he to shield him from the horrors 
of a benighted spirit, of a joyless and despairing 
soul ? The dreadful denunciations d Almighty 
vengeance ring in his ears — ^* this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee." ''For in the hand of the 
Lord there is a cup, and the wine is red: it is full 
mixed, and he poureth out of the same. As for 
the dregs thereof, all the ungodly of the earth 
shall drink them and suck them out.* He cannot 
now resort to those enjoyments which the world 
had so abundantly afibrded him: they are all 
blended with the things that have been ; and there 
remains only the remembrance of them to inflict 
the stings of consdous guilt, when the shortlived 
realities shall have past for ever. 
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What a price to pay for the empty gratifications 
of a moment! What an eternity of woe may 
succeed to a little life of feverish enjoyment ! On 
the bed of death it is that the expiring sinner, who 
had never resorted to his God during the years of 
his health and strength, cries out in his pangs, 
^what must I do to be saved T He can now, 
however, perhaps do nothing. The day of grace 
is past. He may feel the horrors of remorse, but 
he cannot repent : the agonies of his mind exclude 
repentance. He has no thoughts now but of 
eternity, yet those thoughts are rather the dictates 
of despair, than those of a bright consoling hope ; 
and thus, after spending a life only to administer 
to the gratifications of the body, he dies under 
the sad and fearful conviction that he has thereby 
sacrificed his immortal soul. Will it not then be 
sufficiently evident that it is against our interest 
to be unrighteous ? 

We come now to the concluding part of our 
subject — ^namely, what motives the text supplies 
finr godliness. A few words will here suffice, as 
this is a conclusion naturaUy arising from the 
doctrines which have been already discussed. Our 
motives for godliness, then, are the ends which it 
proposes — a life of relative happiness here, of 
plenary happiness hereafter. We have seen how 
unrighteousness operates, and the fruits which it 
produces. The contrary course must produce 
contrary results. And, indeed, look wherever we 
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may, among dvil communities, the social virtues 
are everywhere the most becomingly practised, 
the bland aflfections of the' heart the most fervently 
reciprocated, nay, all those pure feelings of the 
soul, with which our most exquinte and only tem- 
poral enjoyments are associated, are everywhere 
most exercised by the best men. They are neoes- 
sarily the most happy in th«r state of pilgrimage 
upon earth, because, whatever their external 
sufferings in this life, they are fully alive to the 
transporting assurance, that, ''if their earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dissolved, they have 
a building of Grod, an house not made with hands, 
eternal in the Heavens;'' and such an assurance 
must ever be to them a preservative against abso- 
lute misery in this world. They may, indeed, 
suffer here, but they cannot be cast down; 
they may be ''oppressed," but they will not 
be "forsaken,** whilst "they look for a dty 
which hath foundations, whose builder and maker 
is God." 

If the real and only enjoyments of this tranH 
sitory being consisted in merely promoting and 
gratifying those bodily sensations which are most 
agreeable to us, it must be granted tliat then thero 
might be some little better excuse for administer* 
ing to them ; but where the only true and safe 
pleasures of this probationary condition are to be 
found in religion and the practices of a holy life, 
what excuse can he have to plead for slighting the 
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commands of his God^ who strives not to acquire 
a relish for these pleasures ; more especially^ too^ 
when the pursuit of his own heart's desires secures 
no prospective enjoyment^ but shall finally jbring 
upon him '^ gall and bitterness of soul"? Let us 
not then trust to this world for that happiness 
which belongs to another ! Let us '^ search and 
try our ways^ and turn again to the Lord. Let 
us lift up our hearts with our hands unto God in 
the Heavens. We have transgressed and rebelled :" 
''but to the Lord our God belong mercies and 
fin^venesseSy though we have rebelled against 
Him." Let us seek his forgiveness in penitence 
aad prayer, and strive to retain it by '' walking in 
those laws whkh he has set before us." 

We shall do well to consider, that it is not to 
our condition here that the fruits of godliness are 
ooofined; they will eventually ripen into a con- 
summate state of felicity hereafter. Godliness 
not only abridges the cares of this Ufe, but secures 
to us the fehcities of the next, where '' God is so 
near, and the song is so glorious." This is the 
UHghty inducement for us to seek after righteous- 
ness; and — gracious God, is it possible that it 
riioald ever fail to be a sufficient inducement! 
Etermty is the reward held before our view. We 
are directed '' so to run, that we may obtain ;" and 
everlasting glory is the stupendous prize. Let us 
not only look at the difficulties of the race, but at 
the glorious reward which awaits us when we 
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reach the goal. Though we are to strive for th 
reward, we should, nevertheless, bear in mind ha\ 
well it is worth striving for. Our victory in tb 
Christian warfare shall be distinguished by n 
Aiding garland — ^but from that thorny diadem 
which lacerated the temples of a crucified Savioui 
will be wreathed that '' crown of glory^ which shal 
encircle the brows of the children of the resurrec 
tion in his everlasting kingdom. It is not th 
beatitude of a season which shall be there enjoyed 
but that of endless duration in eternity ; and thb 
not in communion with imperfect, fallible men 
but with '' saints made perfect,** with '' angels an< 
archangels,** with ''principalities and powers,** witl 
'' Jesus, the mediator of the new covenant,** an( 
with " God, the Judge of all.** 

We know not, indeed, in what shall consist th 
bliss of the life future ; still, to know only tha 
there will be the absence of all suffering of what 
ever kind, is enough to give room for the concep 
tion of unbounded happiness. What a far greate 
latitude, however, is afforded to our conceptions o 
this state, when we are assured that this abseno 
of suffering will be supplied by the presence c 
consummate and endless enjoyment ! But if the; 
shall be blessed, above the most exalted apprehen 
sions of our confined faculties, who are finall^ 
called into this state of endless glory, let it also b* 
recollected, that they who are excluded from i 
will be proportionably accursed. Let us remem 
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ber^ that if Heaven be not the reward of our god- 
linesSy Hell must be the punishment of our guilt 
The alternative is before us^ and whilst we bear in 
mind this awful truths we shall ever feel satisfied 
that we cannot be without sufiicient motives to be 
*' followers of that which is good." 



M 



SERMON XL 



ON THE FEAR OF GOD. 



Proverbs, i. 7. 



«t 



The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge." 



From these words^ we may assume^ that the 
wise author of the Proverbs looked upon "the 
Fear of the Lord" as the foundation of all wisdom ; 
and justly so, because it leads to the grand end of 
all human endeavours, namely, the ultimate hap- 
piness of man. It disposes us to take a just view 
of our own fallen and utterly dependent state ; it 
leads us to contemplate the Deity in all his stu- 
pendous attributes; to love his mercy, to adore 
his goodness, and to fear his power* We find 
in Scripture that we are frequently commanded to 
fear the Lord, and that the blessings of his Pro- 
vidence are promised to them that obey this in- 
junction. We are also commanded to love Him, 
and the same blessings are promised to them that 
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thus pour out their hearts unto Him. Is there 
any contradiction in these commands? By no 
means. If we reflect for a moment^we shall readily 
discover that love in the hreast of an mferior being, 
towards one infinitely superior^ is inseparable from 
fear. Our love is quickened by this fear. The 
apprehension of offending an object so worthy of 
our highest regard, will always keep alive within 
us a consciousness of the value of His love, and 
thus tend to accelerate and heighten our love for 
Him. It is the fear of losing it, which increases 
our anxiety to retain it. So that love and fear are 
inseparably blended in our devotion to God. 

We are to remember, that our feelings towards 
Him are not to be measured by our feelings to- 
wards man. Towards the latter, they are of a 
mixed and kindred nature; towards Grod they 
ought to be single and undeviating. All the ten- 
der sympathies of our frail nature are mixed up in 
our love towards man. In our love towards God, 
there can be no such sympathetic amalgamation ; 
that love must consist of one intense, absorbing, 
unbroken feeling, united to and kept alive alone by 
that holy fear which prevents us from withholding 
it, lest we should lose the favour of Him, whose 
'' mercy is on them that fear Him from generation 
to generation.'' 

The conditions of the covenant of grace are not 
only that we should love God, but also that we 
should ''obey Him as we ought to do**; and we 
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diall find that it is our fear^ not so much of incur- 
ring his chastenings^ as of forfeiting his love^ that 
keeps the righteous man from turning out of the 
path of his duty^ to follow after empty and for- 
bidden vanities. Love^ then^ is the stimulating 
principle which brings us into the heavenly pre- 
sence^ and fear is the actuating principle which 
keeps us there. The one opens our hearts to the 
impressions of holiness; the other arms them 
against the assaults of temptation, and thus they 
both unite in awakening our devotion, without 
which ''it is impossible to please God.** 

Fear, it must be acknowledged, is the securest 
prop by which religion is sustained ; — ^without it, 
the whole fabric must inevitably crumble into 
ruins. It is the safeguard of the Christian in the 
hour of his temptation. It is, if I may extend 
the Scripture metaphor, the boss upon the shield of 
faith, without which he would be utterly unable to 
repel the fiery darts of the wicked one. It is the 
cautious monitor against a rash and precipitate 
progress. It is, in sum, the foundation of Christian 
obedience. There is, however, a grand distinction 
to be made betwixt that fear of the Lord, " which 
is the beginning of knowledge," proceeding from 
a love of his goodness, a reverence for his perfec- 
tions, and a consequent anxiety not to incur his 
displeasure ; and such a slavish dread of him, as is - 
the birth of gloomy or superstitious fancies, or of 
a mind, which a long riot in the disorderly pas- 
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sions has impaired and rendered hopeless and de- 
spairing. A broad line is to be drawn between 
fear and terror ; because the one is not incompa- 
tible with love^ nay^ is absolutely derived from it ; 
whilst the other can only be the issue of hatred. 
This will appear more at large as we proceed. 

I propose now to consider^ firsts how the fear of 
the Lord particularly operates ; then to exhibit it 
under its two opposing aspects: the one arising 
from a love of him as a God of Mercy; the other 
frt>m a dread of him as a God of Justice. 

The fear of the Lord^ under our first view 
of it^ is applicable to aU the duties of religion^ 
because it is the only medium^ properly applied^ 
through which the fluctuating heart of man is 
held in a general state of subjection to the divine 
authority. It promotes an anxiety to do his will 
in all things^ inspires a desire to please^ and a re- 
luctance to ofiend him. It confirms our caution, 
directs our prudence, arrests our thoughtlessness, 
alarms our confidence, and animates our virtue. 
It warns us '' to keep the heart with all diligence,* 
to ''have a conscience void of offence towards God 
and towards men;" to adore the Lord in the 
'' beauties of his holiness," rather than to tremble 
only at the terrors of his Omnipotence. It in- 
spires those pure and spiritual feelings towards the 
Deity, which arise from a consciousness of the 
benefits derived to man, from the abounding grace 
of a Being single and unequalled, who delights in 
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^' mercy, not in sacrifice/ but against whom to rebel 
is death, whom to obey, is life eternal. It awakens 
our love towards ''the God of all comfort/' who so 
«' manifested his love towards us, that he sent his 
only begotten Son into the world, that we might 
live through him ;" displaying, by this one act of 
his benignant providence, the abundant measure 
of his love, the extent of his grace, and the mag- 
nitude of his mercy. From a just consideration of 
what is due to God from his creatures; from a 
grateful perception of his indulgence towards us ; 
of our own utter undeserving, and his, neverthe- 
less^ amazing condescension and loving kindness, 
it naturally excites in us a determination to evince 
our sense of his manifold favours, by a temperate, 
holy, and religious life, and all this solely from a 
principle of devout gratitude towards Him who 
made man, designing him for a happy destiny, and 
which his own obstinate disobedience alone could 
frustrate. 

^ The fear of the Lord," scripturally displayed, 
is the practical consummation of Solomon's well- 
known precept, to '' fear God and keep his com- 
mandments ;" which the royal preacher emphati- 
cally declares to embrace the whole circle of moral 
and religious obligation, '' for this," says he, '' is 
the whole duty of man." Such is, briefly, '* the 
fear of the Lord," as represented in the text, to 
which the following passage, from Job, furnishes a 
very significant commentary. " The fear of the 
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Lord, that is wisdom, and to depart from evil, is 
understanding." Wisdom and understanding seem 
here to be terms of precisely similar signification ; 
** the fear of the Lord," therefore, and '' to depart 
from evil," are, so to speak, correlative consequen- 
ces ; and are so mutually dependent, that where 
the one is not found, the other cannot ensue. The 
love of God, however, must be the primary motive, 
security from punishment the secondary, which 
should ever influence our righteousness. In fact, 
that religious fear of the Lord, exhibited in the 
words before us, is such as is excited within the 
bosom of a pious Christian, rather from an appre- 
hension of forfeiting the divine favour, than of 
becoming the object of God's retributive justice ; 
rather from a dread of exclusion frt)m Heaven, 
than of expulsion into hell. It is, in short, the 
fear which a love of him excites, not which a 
terror of him awakens ; and we cannot forget that 
among the terms of salvation, it is expressly de- 
clared, ''if we love not God, we can be none 
of his:" so that the fear which excludes this love, 
cannot necessarily be ''the beginning of know- 
ledge." 

Let us now, secondly, more distinctly inquire 
how a true fear of the Lord, as contradistinguished 
from a gloomy dread of him, operates upon the 
mind of man. It requires no great depth of re- 
search into the secret motions of the human heart, 
to discover that love and fear are inseparable qua- 
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ities of the soul. In proportion as the former 
ncreases^ the latter strengthens. They continually 
^ipose a check to each other^ and are confined 
lithin due and orderly limits by a mutual reaction. 
P*riends^ whom congenial virtues have reciprocally 
indeared^ enjoy not their regard unmixed; in 
>n^rtion as their love is awakened^ so their fears 
ire quickened. They whom we most revere for 
Jieir good qualities^ we certainly most fear to 
kflfimd ; and this^ in no one instance^ arises from the 
ipprehension of any personal suffering, or of any 
emporal evil ; but solely from a reluctance to incur 
heir displeasure; from an earnest desire to win 
ind secure their esteem. It is not that we fear 
hey will do us harm, but that they will withhold 
ram us their regard, wliich renders us so anxious 
secure their good opinion. This is precisely 
faaracteristic of the love which we ought to bear 
owards God ; though it should certainly be felt 
a a iar higher degree when He is the object of it, 
^HQ when it is fixed upon a mere creature of his 
DmIitiQn, and indebted to him for all that he 
loes enjoytere^^OT may enjoy hereafter. 

The more the tru^^hristian contemplates the 
Jmighty in the abundance of his grace towards 
im, the more is he disposed religiously to fear 
im. He fears giving cause for displeasure to 
bat excellent and perfect Being, to whom he is so 
ignaUy indebted ; and, knowing his own liability to 
ransgress, his fears are naturally proportioned 
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to this consciousness of imperfection. They are 
not^ however, to be traced among those gloomy 
misgivings of mind, arising solely from the terrors 
of a future judgment, but simply as emanating 
from a love of Grod : but ''there is no fear in love," 
that is, no abject, selfish terror, ** for perfect love 
casteth out (such) fear, because (such) fear hath 
torment : he that (so) feareth, therefore, cannot be 
made perfect in love." Nevertheless, in the very 
midst of the fullest assurance which a righteous 
life can impart, that becoming '' fear of the Lord," 
pointed at in the text, will still pervade the mind ; 
it will become associated with all its best reflec- 
tions ; it will impart a character, such '' as the 
Lord loveth," to all its serious emotions; and 
eminently qualify it for those devout abstractions 
which ought, and that frequently too, to occupy 
the soul, and shall best prepare it for the everlast- 
ing felicities of Heaven. 

To pursue the argument further, suflfer me to 
suggest to you the feelings of a child, which has 
been ** trained up in the way he should go," to- 
wards a kind and tender parent. He naturally loves, 
respects, and reveres such a parent. These very 
impressions will beget in him a fear, lest, by any 
dereliction on his part, he should arouse the anger 
of one who is so inextricably combined with all his 
affections, who is so justly the object of his vene- 
ration and regard. This fear will continue him in 
his obedience, and in the due discharge of all his 
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duties ; still not from the dread of any chastise- 
ment with which he knows that parent is able, and 
would be undoubtedly willing, to visit an act of 
disobedience ; but singly from the apprehension of 
awakening the anger of a being whom he loves for 
the many endearing proofs of paternal affection, 
exhibited in tenderness towards his weaknesses, 
mercy towards his faults, and solicitude for his 
welfiure. The duties which belong to him as a 
son, being performed with willingness, and from 
an earnest desire to secure the approbation of the 
parent; being rendered also familiar by daily 
exKcise, will at length ripen into habit, and be- 
come no longer irksome toils, but actual pleasures. 
Love and fear will go hand in hand ; the one to 
exalt the feelings when they are languid and de- 
{wessed, the other to subdue them when fomented 
and excited by the passions beyond tlieir appro- 
priate temperament. 

Such will be the character of the man of God. 
He will hold him in awe, in fear certainly, but not 
in terror. He will approach God at all times with 
hnmility and reverence, but never actuated by 
those wild alarms, which such as view him under 
the appalling image of a stem and unrelenting 
avenger feel, when they dare make him the subject 
of their thoughts. He will repose his hopes on 
the atonement of his Saviour, through whose merits 
alone the redeeming grace of God has been ex- 
tended to a fallen world. He will repose in faith 
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upon the cross of Christy making it the object of 
his glorying upon earthy as it will be the means 
of his everlasting glory in Heaven. — ^Before we 
close this part of the subject^ it will not be from 
the purpose to observe^ that if we can so earnestly 
love and fear an earthly parent^ as to be '* obedient 
in all things f much more ought we to entertain 
and exhibit those feelings towards ''our Father 
which is in Heaven." 

The third point which I proposed to ccmsider, 
was, the fear induced by representmg the Ahnighty 
under the character of a severe and inexorable 
judge. 

There is undeniably a ''fear of the Lord,** which 
is, indeed, very diflferent from what the text pro- 
nounces to be " the beginning of knowledge." It 
is that which the sinner feels during tibe expressive 
pauses of a guilty career, when the conscience, in 
spite of the curb with which he may for awhile 
succeed in checking its unwelcome suggestions, 
will assert her privilege, and alarm the delinquent 
with her silent, but irresistible appeals. These 
fears will be sometimes, and even deeply, felt, when 
the outward man seems undisturbed by one inter- 
nal emotion. For, " there is no peace, saith my 
God, to the wicked ; they are like the troubled sea 
when it cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and 
dirt." No mortal eye can reach the secret recesses 
of the heart ; no mortal judgment can discover what 
passes in the mind of man; no human sagacity 
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can detect all the various artifices by which the 
feelings are disguised. Man knows himself alone ; 
he cannot penetrate the secret repository of an- 
other's bosom. Here the storms of passion, the 
terrors of conscience, the conflicts of guilt, will fre- 
quently rage when the brow assumes an artificial 
serenity^ and the cheek is relaxed into a smile. A 
dread of Omnipotence, unillumed by one ray of 
redeeming love, is, indeed, a terrible visitation ! 
However those tumults, which the inward monitor 
will at mtervals excite in the bosom distracted by 
guilt, may be for the moment quelled, by endea- 
vouring to absorb the mind in such alluring enjoy- 
ments as may exclude it from the sober contem- 
plation of spiritual objects ; yet, in spite of every 
endeiivour, it will now and then snatch a pause from 
jdeasure, and alarm the sinner with the fears of 
God and the terrors of his vengeance. He will, in 
ipite of himself, be compelled sometimes to re- 
member the awful but prophetic declaration of 
the divine, ** the smoke of their torment ascendeth 
up for ever and ever." These fears are truly, and 
indeed, terrible. They will haunt him in his hours 
of rest ; they will intrude upon him even where 
the dance and song are exhibiting their allure- 
ments ; they will be present with him in his slum- 
bers ; they will torment him in his waking ; they 
will seize upon the soul even when most occupied 
with its enjoyments, and force him to confess that 
there is no lurking-place inaccessible to the appeals 
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of a smitten and affirighted conscience. He will 
often during these abstractions from ihe agitations 
of guilty pleasure, become sadly sensible, that 
'^ Christ crucified," has been indeed to him ''a stonn 
bling block," 'through the hardness of his own 
heart f that for him, the Redeemer has poured out 
his most precious blood in yam, and that nothiDg 
but repentance, true and earnest repentance, which 
alone produces reformation of life, can save him 
''from the wrath to come." 

Such a '' fear of the Lord," howeyer, as this, can* 
not be acceptable to Him, because the source whence 
it arises is impure. The love of God has no share 
in exciting it. Guilt is the fountain from which 
it issues, and the pollution of the spring flows for- 
ward with the stream. Such a fear is not excited 
from any apprehension of awakening the divine 
displeasure, considered abstractedly, without refer- 
ence to the consequences which may accrue from 
having provoked that displeasure ; but it arises 
solely from a dread of being subjected to those 
inexpressible penalties which the Almighty has 
denounced against such as wantonly ''provoke him 
to anger." The motives in which this fear origi- 
nates, are, therefore, of a character the most 
egregiously selfish and ungodly; more especially 
if they spring solely from a terror of punishment 
which carries with it no resolutions of amendment. 
This is not " the fear of the Lord," " in spirit and 
in truth ;" it is rather the fear of that desperate 
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enemy of our souls^ with whom the outcast wicked 
are to pass their eternity. 

A dread of suffering everlasting pains for enor- 
mities, to which the conscience pleads guilty^ but 
from which no exertions are made to escape, — can 
evidently neither be agreeable to man nor acceptable 
to Grod. Such terrors are, alas ! too frequently 
felt; and yet^ they are as frequently endured with- 
out a single effort being made to remove them, by 
those only means which can conduce to this desir- 
able end, repentance and reformation of life : by 
^ bowing low on our knees before his footstool,* 
who atoned for our guilt upon the cross, and ask- 
ings m the anguish of a contrite heart, the forgive- 
ness of our sins. Where these terrors prey long 
upon the mind, they are apt to generate gloomy 
and unquiet feelings which taint all the joys of 
life, and often terminate in a settled and morose 
despair. 

Such is the fear which it behoves us to discou- 
rage^ by removing the causes that produce it ; and 
to prepare the way for that which alone is wisdom ; 
which is only to be truly felt by the good, and is 
utterly unknown to the impenitent wicked. It 
nmst, however, be confessed, that among some 
idigious men, there does at times exist a ** fear of 
the Lord," proceeding rather from the appre- 
liension of eternal punishment, than from that 
fervid, that disinterested love which is so eminently 
due to God, our Creator and Redeemer. This 
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will sometimes arise in a mind pecuUarly consti- 
tuted^ where probably false and exaggerated views 
of religion have been allowed to enter ; upon which 
the blight of superstition has unhappily fiedlen; 
which some constitutional infirmity has, perhaps^ 
enfeebled, or which the stern suggestions of fiemati- 
dsm have been suffered to obscure. Such persons 
do, indeed, pronounce a '' fear of the Lord,** as it 
truly is, to be the foundation of Christian obe- 
dience ; but, then, it is undeniably certain that this 
fear should be such as God shall approve. Love, 
I. repeat it, is utterly inconsistent with such fear ; 
for it is altogether incongruous to suppose, that a 
Being of whom we stand in perpetual dread and 
terror, can be an object of our love. If we do not 
love God, we cannot act in obedience to his vdll : 
for we are commanded ** to love him with all our 
hearts, with all our minds, with all our souls, and 
with all our strength ;" and had this love been in- 
compatible with our fear of him, the conunand 
never would have been imposed upon us. 

I am not at all prepared to deny, however, that 
«uch fears as we have just been considering, are to 
be encouraged, where they tend to withdraw the 
sinner from hb guilty courses, and to terrify him 
into repentance. They may be, in some cases, the 
effective instruments of sanctification : they may 
sometimes turn " the heart of the disobedient, to 
the urisdom of the just ;" but they will, I appre- 
hend, be invariably found to subside and give place 
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to an appropriate and approved fear of God, in a 
ntio precisely proportioned to the sinner's repent- 
ance, to the measure of his obedience to the divine 
"will, and the willingness of that obedience. A fear 
nrhich characterizes the Almighty as a severe task- 
master, a ruthless and unjust judge, must excite 
hate rather than love; and fear which could 
awaken in the heart of man a feehng so un- 
worthy of the '*God of his salvation" — a "God," 
be it remembered, of "all comfort," and "plenteous 
in mercy," can never be classed among the obliga- 
tions of Christian obedience. He who loves not 
his Maker, can never religiously fear him ; and he 
who does not religiously fear him, can certainly 
have no possible right to look forward to His 
favours. 

Having now taken the view of the text proposed, 
a very few words will suffice in conclusion. 

There will be little question, I imagine, as to 
which "fear of the Lord is the beginning of know- 
ledge," that which arises from a love, or that which 
is excited by a terror of Him. The one renders 
religion a pleasing and delightftil object of pursuit, 
depicts her in all the winning excellence of her 
beauty ; the other, deforms her into a monster, 
from which the mind recoils with abhorrence. The 
one is a delightful homage ; the other, a terrible 
slavery. And yet, it must be owned, that we are 
the more frequently inclined to fall into the weak- 
ness of the latter, than, by a persevering course 
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of devout conduct^ to arm oursdves with the 
security of the former. We do not, for the most 
party love God sufficiently to fear him as we ought. 
We too commonlyst and first in our own estima- 
tion ; and, thus virtually deny to the Almighty 
both his dignity and his rights. A true and lively 
£Edth in him will beget love, and that fear, whidi is 
its twin companion, to the exclusion of all those 
tormenting alarms which often only agitate and 
distract the soul, without removing its defilements. 
Let us only ** seek the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness," and we shaU not ihen miss the path 
which leads to it : love will impd us onward, and 
fear will prevent our stumbling by too heedless an 
advance. Finally, let us " fear the Lord** rightly, 
and we shall not fail to " depart firom evil." 



SERMON Xn. 

WHY CHRIST ADDRESSED THE UNBELIEVING 

JEWS IN PARABLES. 



St. Mark, iv. 11, 12, 

"Unto them that are without, these thing^g arc done in 
parables, that, seeing, they may see and not perceive, and 
hearing, they may hear and not understand ; lest at any 
time they shoidd be converted, and their sins should be 
forgiven them." 



It must be confessed that^ at the firM view^ this 
is mot a very intelligible passage^ for it seems to 
exhibit the Lord of Life under the character of 
an omnipotent tyrant ; as if he really blinded 
the eyes and darkened the understandings of the 
wicked, in order that they should not be converted, 
but become eternally aliens from his kingdom. 
The whole pubUc ministry of Christ, however, 
places him before us in an aspect so amiable, so 
pure, so holy, so perfect, so anxious for the welfare 
of sinners, so diligent in doing them kind offices, 
so eager to reclaim them, so fiill of gentleness, so 
•'easy to be entreated, so full of mercy and good 
fruits,'' that not even the greatest enemies of his 
religion have ever presumed, since his death, to 
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impeach his integrity, his clemency, or his justice. 
These words, then, which appear to represent him 
under a character so unlike his own, and to sanc- 
tion a doctrine, to which the whole scheme of 
Christianity is opposed, are to be very duly weighed, 
lest we should attach to them that erroneous sig- 
nification, which will follow their literal interpre- 
tation. 

I think it will be admitted to be only a fidr and 
prudent caution, to hesitate in receiying the literal 
import of a text, when it evidently contravenes any 
established doctrine of the Christian fidth, or coib- 
tradicts any natural or well-authenticated truth. 
In the Scriptures, it is admitted on all hands, that 
there ''are some things hard to be understood, 
which they that are unlearned and unstable, wrest 
unto their own destruction f and, therefore^ when 
we find a passage which does not immediatdy 
strike our minds as consistent with the general 
tenour of Scripture truth, we should rather endea- 
vour to search out its congruity, by patiently col- 
lating parallel passages, and their contexts^ which 
will generally remove every difficulty ; than; by 
rashly following our own hasty impressions^ put a 
harsh or violent construction, where the meaning 
is not immediately obvious, and is to be obtained 
only by patient investigation. For, after all. Scrip- 
ture is its own best interpreter. 

Now, the words of the text are, in substance, a 
quotation from Isaiah. The same passage is cited 
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by all the four Evangelists^ although the terms in 
which it is expressed are not precisely alike ; for 
it is no uncommon thing for the writers of the 
New Testament, where they quote from the Old, 
to give the meaning, rather than the exact words. 
The same interpretation, however, will nearly 
apply to all. 

A careful reader of the prophetic writings will 
readily discover, that they abound in proverbial 
forms of speech ; and that many of these would 
be perfectly unintelligible, if they were taken 
according to the simple letter of their construction. 
These proverbial modes of expression were, no 
doubt, exceedingly significant where they were 
understood, which they evidently were by the Jews, 
who adopted them so generally in their writings. 
The Saviour, in quoting from the Prophets, as in 
the instance before us, did not always strictly 
adhere to the precise form of words in the original ; 
he observed, nevertheless, the exact mode of expres- 
sion, in order that those to whom he addressed 
himself, and who were generally well acquainted 
with their own Scriptures, might not be able to 
deny the force of an authority, which every true 
braelite acknowledged. St. Mark, in the text, has 
a little amplified the words of the prophet ; the 
proverbial character of the expression is, however, 
carefrilly maintained. We shall perceive, that the 
parallel passage in St. Luke, literally taken, is frill 
of incongruity : 'Hhat, seeing, they might not see. 
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and hearings they might not understand f so that 
here a literal interpretation cannot be admitted, 
since it is manifestly impossible that they should see 
and not see at the same time; — and, although 
Matthew, Mark, and John, have evaded the para- 
dox, they still present to us the most repulsive 
difficulties, if we take their words in their strict 
acceptation. 

In order, then, the more clearly to explain the 
text, I shall remind you that a considerable propor- 
tion of those who resorted to Chrisl^s ministry were 
hostile to his doctrines, and that many of them 
wtte persons sent by his enemies ^to entangle him 
in bis talk." He knew the motives of these per- 
sons, and as they came to him with a determination 
to resist the clearest evidence as to the truth of 
what he taught, he, of course, did not compel them 
to be converted against their wills ; but aflforded 
them, nevertheless, sufficient lig^t to see their 
errors, if they would only use their Acuities aright; 
so that their blindness proceeded firmn their own 
wilful obstinacy, in turning from the light which 
CSirist attempted <'to shed abroad hi their heatfts," 
and not from his affording them none. 

The Saviour, from the very beginning of his 
ministry, had endeavoured to instruct them, but 
" their heart was waxed gross," so that they would 
not leanu «* They turned away theur ears fitwa the 
truth, and turned them unto fables." Thus, it 
appears, that, upon their shutting their eyes, and 
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voluntarily hardening their hearts against God» 
He withdrew his grace from them. It was not^ 
therefore^ surprising that» left to their own unaided 
powers^ they saw without perceiving, and heard 
without understanding. Christ, however, did not 
speak to them in parables that they might not be 
converted, but only as a punishment- to them for 
not being willing to see. Their unconversion, there- 
fore, followed as a natural consequence of their wil- 
tol prejudices, because where these were so strong 
at to determine them to continue blind, it was 
impossible that they should be able to '' walk as 
diildren of light."* The blessed Jesus was not the 
cause of, nor was he in any way accessory to 
their infidelity. It was their rejection of divine 
grace, which left them unconverted ; and, as 
this was rejected by them, it was naturally with- 
held ; so that, until they should earnestly seek it, 
they could not expect that it would be conferred 
upon them. 

Although they had repudiated this blessing, 
they were not, however, abandoned. Christ stiU 
condescended to instruct them ; and surely, after 
tfadr rejection of his doctrines and continual per- 
secution of himself, it was clearly an act of most 
transcendant beneficence in him to instruct them at 
alL His teaching them only by parables, showed at 
once the extent of their wickedness — which had 
deprived them of more intelligible means of in- 
struction, as it was clearly designed for their pun- 
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bhment — and the patient mercy of Christy who was 
still unwilling to abandon them altogether to the 
blindness of their own hearts. Teaching them, 
Uierefore, in parables, was a favour, inasmuch as it 
was a punishment far less than they deserved, and 
a punishment, too, inflicted to reclaim them — not 
for the purpose of urging them into still grosser 
wickedness* Parables, moreover, were employed 
by the Divine Teacher, not alone because they 
were obscure, but because they furnished an incite- 
ment, to those who were wiUing to learn, to acquire 
a stronger impression of the truth, by patiently 
searching after it amid the obscurities of alle- 
gory. The greater the labour employed in the 
discovery of truth, the stronger is likely to be its 
influence upon those who seek after it ; for we are 
generally apt to value things in proportion to the 
pains which they have cost us in acquiring them. 
These discourses, therefore, offered no trifling advan- 
tages to the persons to whom they were addressed. 
Their meanhig was sufficiently obvious to such as 
were anxious to ascertain it ; and, therefore, they 
who merely heard, but took no pains to compre- 
hend, had no just reason to blame any but them- 
Nolvos for their blindness, since this arose from 
thoir own indiflonuice or |)er\'ersion of mind. It is 
t nu\ l^hrist iK'casionally explained his parables to- 
hi» own di$ciplos : but it i$ equally true, that 
nuldly n'pnntHl tliem. when they sought an 
UAtion* tor ni>l understanding them; and 
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is no doubt that such explanation would have 
been given to all who earnestly desired to obtain 
it. *' If any man lack wisdom," says the Apostle, 
*' let him ask of God, that giveth to all men libe- 
rally, and upbr^deth not, and it shall be given 
him :" so that the unbelievers, to whom these para- 
bolical instructions were addressed, '' had no cloak 
for their sin," if they sought no explanation. 

The disadvantage to the unbelieving Jews, of 
being instructed in parables, arose from the pro- 
bability that their obstinate prejudices would pre- 
vent them from taking the trouble to investigate 
the truth, which these ambiguous discourses con- 
tained ; so that they were still likely to continue 
blind, from their own stubborn predilection for 
error. It was, therefore, a punishment to them to 
be so instructed, although with the punishment an 
opportunity of conversion was still afforded them. 

To sum up this argument, I take the true 
exposition of the text to be this : that as the un- 
believing Jews had rejected the truth of the 
gospel, as a punishment for their obstinacy, it was 
thenceforward delivered to them in parables, ** that, 
seeing, they might see," and, if they still chose 
to continue in their obduracy, '* not perceive ;" 
that is, miss those perceptions of the truth which 
these instructive fables were fully calculated to 
convey, — ^for this must be the infallible con- 
sequence of such obduracy ; and that, '^ hearing, 
they might hear and not understand," which would 
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ako follow u a oeitain consequenoe, provided they 
still retained their indiflBereiice to spiiitoal instnic- 
tion* So that upon themsehres would depend 
whether they would be so far wrooght upon by 
these parables as to be converted, and have their 
sins forgiven* They were not, therefore, instructed 
in ambiguous terms, for the purpose of opposing 
their conversion, but only because they had re- 
fused to be instructed in those which were more 
obvious; and in order that they might not '^be 
converted and have their sins forgiven them,* 
without any endeavours, on thdr parts^ to pro- 
cure such transcendant benefits ; which, however, 
they would certainly obtain, if they honestly sou^t 
to arrive at the truths contained in those para- 
bles, and acted up to their knowledge of such 
truths. As the difficulties which were opposed to 
them were of their own seeking, it was surely hf 
no means inconsistent with the equity of our 
Saviour's character, to make a distinctiim in his 
maimer of communicating the divine truths of his 
gosjHd, towards those who were willing to reome 
tliem, and those who were not. 

After the explanation now ^ven, a very Aatt 
imraphraso of the text will greatly diminish ib 
oWurity. " Unto them that are without, all thes^ 
things arc done in parables ; that, seeing, they may 
!«(H^ and not percei^^e, and hearing, they may hea^ 
and not underatand,'* so long as they continue iP- 
tlnnr present hardened state ; " lest at aay. tirnf^ 
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they should be converted, and their sins should be 
forgiven them," without their using the necessary 
means to procure these blessings. And this I take 
to be the true meaning of the text. 

I proceed now to offer a few practical obser- 
vations upon the subject. It will appear that 
the difficulties opposed to our faith; and conse- 
quently to our salvation, become the greater in 
proportion as we wilfully turn from the truth. 
Such a man, in the sublime language of inspira- 
tion, ''feedeth on ashes: a deceived heart hath 
turned him aside, so that he cannot deliver his 
souL" The divine grace is withheld from him, so 
that his spiritual perceptions are dark, or at least 
delusive. I know it does appear to many, a hard 
thing to be taxed with infidelity, for disbelieving 
what they cannot persuade themselves to be true. 
But, in answer to this,! do say, that all are open 
to such a charge, who do not employ every possi- 
ble means to ascertain the truth; who only dis- 
believe, because they do not take the trouble to 
acquire conviction; and I have no hesitation in 
affirming, that nine-tenths of those who discredit 
the Bible, are unbelievers rather through indolence 
than from a want of spiritual capacity tp acquire 
a just perception of divine things. They will not 
be at the pains to search after truth, where only it 
can in&Uibly be found, in the sacred oracles of 
God. If we inquire fiurther into the causes of 
infidelity, we shall find that they almost invariably 
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arise from pride, presumption, and vanity. These 
are foes which keep so many from the salutary 
radiance of that '' light which shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day." 

I would not have you imagine, that I am allud- 
ing here only to confirmed infidels : my observar 
tions apply to Christians generally ; for there are 
comparatively few, who hold an unqualified belief 
in all the divine truths of holy writ. Even 
persons of reputed piety will sometimes enter- 
tain doubts, contenting themselves with a dis- 
jointed, and, therefore, an imperfect faith. They 
see, indeed, but perceive not distinctly; they hear, 
but understand not perfectiy. 

I liave said that pride is one cause of this ; and 
it is so far a cause, inasmuch as it destroys our 
humility, and thus becomes a most powerful agent 
in maintaining a supremacy of the flesh * over 
the spirit. *' The wicked, through the pride of 
his countenance, will not seek after God : Grod is 
not in all his thoughts." Pride leads us to fcxrm 
too flattering an estimation of our own powers: 
to presume that we can, by the dextrous applica- 
tion of an inquisitive mind, penetrate those myi- 
teriea wMch the Almighty, for the wisest purpoa6i» 
has not thought fit to disclose. Where our anxious 
rMMfdies aro baffled* we are too apt to dispute, 
KiHHiUM^ we cannot replenish our understandings at 
the (\nuuain of omniscience : and because we know 
KuW« \\v tlh^refi^fe nuike it a reason for befievii^f 
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less. How many persons presume to entertain 
doubts of the sublimest truths of religion, for no 
better reason than that they are required to ''walk 
by faith, and not by sight," and encourage scruples, 
only because they want humility to rely on God s 
word^ in preference to the vain suggestions of their 
own minds. Let such, however, remember the 
words of an inspired teacher. '' If the gospel be 
hid, it is hid to them that are lost ; in whom the 
God of this world hath blinded the minds of them 
which believe not, lest the light of the glorious 
gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, should 
shine unto them." 

Presumption again is a grand encourager of 
disbeliefl It is apt to persuade us, that we can 
discover where the scheme of divine Providence 
has been defective ; and that, if its dispensations 
had been directed according to the notions which 
a vain-glorious reason suggests to our minds, the 
goyemment of the universe would be more intel- 
ligible, and the condition of man improved. It 
encourages us to imagine, that creatures of our 
capacity and intelligence are more worthy of God's 
confidence than he has judged fit to consider us ; 
that he has revealed to us less than we deserve to 
know ; and that, as he can so readily resolve all our 
doubts, he has no right to expect our belief in 
matters which he has not thought it expedient to 
render intelligible to our senses. 
Such feelings cannot direct the soul to God : OQ 
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the contrary, they must finally provoke that un- 
belief which relaxes the rigours of self-denial, and 
sanctions those pleasures which are so firequently 
the bane of our peace here, and of chit hopes 
hereafter. Wdl, therefore, might David pray, 
** Lord, keep thy servant also fi^om presumptuous 
sins, lest they get dominion orver me, so shall I be 
undefiled and innocent from the great offenceJ* Is 
it then to be wondered at, diat pride and pve* 
sumption render us unbelievers? If we would 
trust to God to enlighten us, instead of groping 
on in the mere twilight of reason, is it not to be 
presumed that we should be far wiser, than when 
we are only '^ wise in our own conceits"? The &ct 
is, that, where we are anxious to belieive, where we 
do not propose any doubts but firom a sincere wish 
to be instructed, the Holy Spirit will so cause his 
light to shine into our hearts, that our faith will 
be made perfect But let us honestly examine 
ourselves, and investigate dispassionately the mo- 
tives of those conclusions, which we frequently 
draw, so much at variance with the written word 
of God. Where we entertain doubts relative to 
any divine truth, let us inquire if we take the 
trouble to arrive at a fair conviction ; nay, let us 
appeal to our consciences, whether we are as 
anxious to believe as to disbelieve ; for we are to 
remember, that unbelief is sometimes favourable 
to our failings, and, therefore, the sensualist, for 
instance, will consider it his interest to encourage 
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it; for '' they refuse to hearken^ and pull away the 
shoulder^ and stop their ears that they should not 
hear." 

Lastly, our vanity is no less an impediment to 
our faith, than our presumption or our pride; 
because true faith excludes vanity, as incompatible 
with that humility, which is at once the infallible 
indication and support of a devout faith. Where 
vanity then exists to any extent, our belief is likely 
to be weak and insecure, because an overweening 
opinion of our own importance, while it absorbs 
otur thoughts, must necessarily detach them from 
Him, to whom they are so infinitely due; for it is 
certain, that the more we think of ourselves^ the 
less we can think of God. *' Wo unto them,** says 
the Psalmist, '* that draw iniquity with cords of 
vanity, — ^that are wise in their own eyes, and pru- 
debt in their own sight! As the fire devoureth 
the stubble, and the flame consumeth the cha£P, so 
t2ieir root shall be as dust, because they have cast 
away the law of the Lord of Hosts, and despised 
the word of the Holy One of Israel." 

If, as the text evidently suggests to us, they^ 
who are not seriously disposed to believe, find the 
difficulties of belief greater, the more they with- 
hold their convictions from the truth ; so will it 
also follow, that we, who are seriously disposed to 
believe, the more anxiously we devote our minds 
to this holy purpose, the fewer impediments shall 
we find to oppose our faith. Our belief will 
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improve in proportion as we encourage it; and 
where we raise no obstacles to retard its influence 
upon our minds, they will soon cease to be per- 
plexed with difficulties or doubts. To reject any 
portion of that revelation, which the Saviour of 
mankind came down from Heaven to deliver to us, 
is not to be a true disciple of his. And this is 
really the case with numberless Christians, who 
are content not to believe all that he has revealed 
to them, for no wiser reason, than because they 
imagine they believe enough : but to such, I would 
repeat the warning of the Apostle, '^ Be not de- 
ceived, God is not mocked ; for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that also shall he reap.** A partial faith 
cannot be a perfect faith, and a perfect faith only 
will justify the Christian, who has had full oppor- 
tunities of rendering it perfect, at the solemn in- 
quisition of quick and dead. This is not much for 
God to demand of us, when he has supplied us 
with such powerful motives, and furnished us with 
such abundant means to acquire it. Let the 
doubting Christian only seek after it with humility ; 
let him earnestly and unceasingly endeavour to 
possess it ; let him constantly offer up his devo- 
tions to God, in the fervour of awakened penitence 
for past transgression: all his doubts will then 
subside ; and he will have no higher wish than to 
be constantly guided by the glorious gospel of his 
Saviour and Redeemer. 



SERMON XIII. 



ON THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 



St. Luke, iv. 32. 

" And they were astonished at his doctrine ; for his word 
was with power." 



What an imposing spectacle must it have been 
to the long-deluded inhabitants of Judea^ when 
the Saviour^ emerging from the sanctified waters of 
Jordain, announced the tidings of a new religion! 
Fifteen centuries had now completed their term, 
aince the promulgation of the law. The Almighty 
had long since ceased to constitute man a medimn 
of conununication betwixt himself and his rebellious 
creatures. The gift of prophecy had not now 
been bestowed for above three hundred years, but 
upon the Saviour's forerunner. The degenerate 
descendants of the righteous Abraham were be- 
GCHue the dupes of their ignorant or interested 
teachers, and, far from endeavouring to free them- 
selves from the trammels of a very imperfect 

o 
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worship, encumbered as it then was with numerous 
and vexatious ceremonies, they raised their arro- 
gant expositors of the Scriptures to equal autho- 
rity with their great lawgiver, and submitted, as 
the oracle of their faith, to an insufficient law, 
corrupted by the ignorance and vanity of men, 
and obedience to which was an absolute bondage. 

The original law of Moses, even in its most 
perfect state, was still but an incomplete dispensa- 
tion ; ** for what the law could not do, in that it was 
weak through the flesh, God sending his own Son 
in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin condemned 
sin in the flesh, that the righteousness of the law 
might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the 
flesh but after the spirit." It was Christ Jesus 
who consummated that grand scheme of religion, 
which was dimly shadowed out in the Mosaip- 
Scriptures, and only obscurely prefigured by the 
Prophet9> but which, in its consummation^ rendered 
clearly intelligible the shadows and types under 
which its principal objects had been indistinctly 
represented* It was the Redeemer of mankind 
who poured down upon us that mo^t excellent gift 
of wisdom, which maketh wise unto salvation, '' foir. 
his word was with power." 

It was, however, in the midst of that most humi- 
liating servility of mind, which held, upon the 
mere credit of tradition, those doctrines then 
most favoured among the Jews, that Balaam's 
remarkable prophecy was fulfilled, which foretold. 
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that there should '^ come a star out of Jacobs and' 
a sceptre should rise out of Israel, and should 
smite the corners of Moab, and destroy all the 
children of Seth." At this dark and stormy period 
arose the illustrious Gallilean, of humble and un- 
imposing exterior, but who '' spake as never man 
spake," whose words diffused knowledge through 
the whole extent of Palestine, — " for they were not 
able to resist the wisdom and the spirit by which 
he spake," — ^beyond which they soon spread, dissi- 
patiiig that gloom of ignorance that had so long 
gathered over the minds of men. '' For the word 
of God is quick and powerful, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit." With all the sim- 
plicity of an ordinary man, the Saviour of the 
world had the dignity of a '* teacher sent from 
God." He exploded the idle and surreptitious 
memorials of the Jewish elders, and reformed, or 
rather perfected, the preliminary law. We behold 
a form of worship, perfectly novel, of a character 
the most simple and unimposing, which had nothing 
in it of pomp to arrest or prepossess the mind, 
prevailing over a system long and extensively 
established, to which habit had attached a stubborn 
ireyerence, and which the splendour of its forms 
had so associated with the prejudices of its vota- 
ries^ as to render it dear to and inseparable from 
their pride. By the voice of this humble teacher, 
the gigantic frame of the Jewish ceremonial was* 

o 2 
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shaken asunder, and though surrounded by 
enemies at once powerful and malignant, he was 
still heard with wonder and admiration. Convic- 
tion followed his words, and the multitude were 
dumb before him. " He was fairer than the chil- 
dren of men, grace was poured into his lips.** All 
were '' astonished at his doctrine, for he taught 
them as one that had authority, and not as the 
scribes.'' 

If we should be asked what were the qualificar 
tions by which he produced these amazing effects, 
our text furnishes the reply — '* his word was with 
power." We must feel th^it a doctrine so truly 
excellent as that which Christ promulgated, could 
only require to be properly known, to be duly 
appreciated and received. To restore man to that 
primitive dignity, from which sin bad degraded 
him ; to oppose a pure and consistent worship to 
the false but dazzling solemnities of superstition 
and priestcraft; to combat vulgar but deeply*- 
rooted prejudices, by the simple operation of un- 
adorned and imcompromising truth, opposed to 
the allurements of disguised and flattering false- 
hood ; to submit the boisterous passions of men 
to the control of an expedient, but, to the view of 
corrupt minds, repulsive morality; in short, to 
improve in general the fallen condition of mankind, 
was the especial design of the Saviour's teaching. 
It was *' to bring the hearts of the disobedient to 
the wisdom of the just, and from the power of 
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Satan unto God.** The great truths which he 
announced^ were delivered by him in a manner 
worthy of their importance. He did not entangle 
his doctrines in the meshes of a perplexing mys- 
ticism. They were not framed for none but philo- 
sophers to expound ; no ! they were addressed to 
the most illiterate as well as to the wisest of man- 
kind, and were alike intelligible to all. 

It is well worthy of observation, that single as 
the Saviour stood upon earth, possessing as he did 
a control over all the powers of nature, and to 
whom even angels had ministered, his humility 
was, nevertheless, a predominating trait of his 
most pure and perfect mind. It was no less re- 
markable as a character of his teaching, than his 
simplicity. He sought no captivating distinctions : 
he refused all the vain honours which his followers, 
in their enthusiastic admiration, would have con- 
ferred upon him, and that homage which naturally 
attends authority. The Saviour of mankind '^had 
not where to lay his head ;" he was often indebted 
to the charities of his friends for the necessaries of 
life ; his temple was the mountain or the desert ; 
his pulpit, the plain green sward on which he sat. 
There, in the midst of an astonished but admiring 
auditory, he propounded the principles of that in- 
comparable religion, which has since extended its 
blessings to the remotest regions of the habitable 
earth. Whether we behold his calm but honest 
in^gnation, in denouncing the hypocrisy of the 
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Pharisees ; the lofty but undisturbed demeanour 
with which he repels the calumnies of his jealous 
accusers ; or listen to the impressive eloquence of 
his instructions ; we cannot but admit the truth of 
the text, that '* his word was with power.* 

How lovely, how endearing, how admirable, 
were all the actions of his most simple life ! how 
full of magnanimity as a man, kindness as a 
teacher, and majesty as a prophet ! What can 
approach his ineffable sublimity, when, rapt in 
prophecy, he depicts the truly overwhelming scene 
of the last judgment ! I need not, however, here 
multiply instances of his elevation of character, 
this is sufficiently obvious in every circumstance 
with yrhich his blessed name can be associated. 
Let us, however, a moment recur to the value and 
importance of his doctrines, and observe how 
strictly his actions accord with them. Thougli 
'^ the Lord wrought great glory by him, through 
his great power, from the beginning,'' he was still 
''meek and lowly of heart." We behold him» 
whilst he recommended humility to his disciples^ 
living in poverty when riches were within hb 
power ; he enjoins the duty of patience, and never 
was there a murmur of complaint heard to escape 
his lips. He teaches the practice of benevolence, 
and "went about doing good." He prescribes 
forgiveness of injuries, and prayed himself even 
for his very enemies ; thus supporting, by his own 
example, those glorious doctrines which he preach- 
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ed ; and confirming^ by the unspotted sanctity of 
his own life^ the perfection of that religion which 
he propagated. 

It may not, perhaps, be remote from the subject 

in hand, to remark, too, by what extraordinary 

proofs these doctrines were confirmed. They 

received the stupendous confirmation of miracles 

repeatedly, nay, constantly performed; wrought 

in the broad eye of day, for the most part, 

under the naked canopy of Heaven, in the sight of 

assembled multitudes, and before the most deadly 

of his enemies. Imposture, under such a scrutiny, 

must have sunk confounded ; but here the reality 

was too evident and too mighty for the assaults of 

malice to overthrow, and truth triumphed even 

over the principalities of hell. " O Lord! our 

governor, how excellent is thy name in all the 

^orld ! let the people praise thee ; yea, let all the 

people praise thee !" 

It is further worthy of our observation, how 
essentially the miracles of Christ served to confirm 
the lessons which he taught ; and, indeed, as they 
were often the occasion, so they frequently formed 
the matter of those lessons. Much, therefore, 
of the weight to be attached to the doctrines 
propagated by the Saviour, must be confessedly 
ascribed to his miracles. In these also the decla- 
ration of the text is most abundantly confirmed — 
" his word was with power." Beyond the confir- 
mation which his miracles afforded, the blessed 
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Jesus did not look for powers to infuse a spirit of 
beUef into the minds of hardened men. He did 
not apply himself to demonstrate the truth of 
those principles which he inculcated^ by elaborate 
arguments — ^by resorting to scholastic artifices, 
where skill may indeed perplex, though it does 
not convince the understanding. He did not 
adopt that laboured process of reasoning, which is 
adapted to the developement of the abstract prin- 
ciples of science, matters chiefly of this world's 
wisdom. It is man's province only, to employ 
such an order of proofs ; but to those which God 
employs, he sets his own Almighty seal. '^ How 
shall we be able to magnify him ? for he is great 
above all his works, marvellous is his power ; we 
may speak much and yet come short : wherefore, 
in sum, he is all.** 

I would still further observe, in addition to what 
has been already urged, that not only did Christ 
establish his authority by ** wonders and mighty 
deeds," but the Creator himself solemnly and 
audibly recognized him in a voice from Heaven, 
both at his baptism and transfiguration. What 
other teacher ever possessed so many valid and 
distinguished titles ? what authority was ever so 
wonderfully established, so abimdantly, so imde- 
niably proved? Let us search among the re- 
nowned lawgivers of former ages, among those 
holy men who have confessed and acted under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, and shall there be 
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bund one who can stand a single moment's com- 
Murison with the illustrious founder of our reUgion ? 
ie combined in his own character '' whatsoever 
lungs are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
rhatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
lore, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
hings are of good report." He was " true, and 
mught the way of God in truth ; neither cared he 
ior any man : for he regarded not the persons of 
Den*'' LfCt us compare him with the originators 
if other systems of worship, and what will be the 
etult of the comparison ? We shall discover that 
hey accomplished imperfectly, by fraud and vio- 
ence, what he perfected by his simple authority. 
¥ar and oppression were written on their banners 
1 characters of blood : His represented the pic- 
ores of mercy and peace. 

In collecting together what has been best said 
y the most celebrated men of all periods, upon 
he subject of a future state, the nice distinctions 
i virtue, and the obligations of morality, doc- 
lines may indeed be eUcited sufficiently creditable 
o human reason, and such too as might do honour 
o scholastic men ; but how inferior in every point 
i view to the Christian doctrines ! What were 
hose " mighty men of renown," whose names have 
leen consecrated to everlasting fame, and to whom 
xisterity has assigned the pompous title of philo- 
lophers? what but men, vnth much learning but 
more ignorance — men who had, indeed, "ex- 
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perience of wisdom and knowledge^^ ^^^ Y^^ ^ 
" foolish were they and ignorant, that they were 
beasts before God." In turning to what they have 
left behind them, we shall find that they have grafts 
ed innumerable errors into a small stock of truth, 
and deluded their admirers with the mere effigy 
of wisdom. Have they enlightened the human 
race ? might we not with more propriety ask, have 
they not troubled and distracted it? Have they 
purified the world? nay, have they not rather 
corrupted it ? To what would the speculations of 
a Plato and an Aristotle have led, if the blessed 
Son of God had not descended upon earth to drag 
us '^ out of their darkness into his own most mar- 
vellous light " ? Whilst the great men of heathen 
antiquity, whose names will be recorded till ''there 
shall be time no longer," have filled the world 
with delusion and error, those infallible principles 
taught by the Virgin's Son, have divested truth of 
its disguise, and restored her to man as his guide 
to everlasting life. That philosophy, on the other 
hand, which has so long been the admiration of 
the learned, is nothing better than a maze of unr 
certainty, its wisdom vanity, and its science error. 
To whom can we compare the Saviour, if we 
are to limit our comparisons to this corrupted 
world — ^more particularly when we consider that 
he is " the only wise God " ? Shall we liken him 
to the prophets of old ? They bore, like him, it is 
true, a commission from Heaven. They spoke 
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with eflRcacy; announced their censures with free- 
dom ; understood and expounded the law. They 
united wisdom with gravity, zeal with sincerity, 
and devotion with integrity of manners. But what 
a prodigious difference in the end and perfection 
of their instructions, as well 'as in the distinguish- 
ing eminency of their characters! They all ''spake 
as the spirit gave them utterance f Jesus '^ spake 
as never man spake." They were labourers ; He 
was a master. They prepared men as infants to 
receive instruction ; He completed the lesson, and 
*^ made them wise unto salvation." They may be 
compared to the dawn of a vernal day; Christ to 
its meridian splendour. If these very Prophets 
too rendered him the most unqualified homage, 
employing their authority solely to announce and 
to raise a respect for his, let the sceptic be satisfied 
that there can be no cause either for incredulity or 
cavil, where even inspired men have found none. 
To reject what the blessed Redeemer of mankind 
delivered for their guidance into happiness, is much 
beyond a folly; it is rebellion against the Most 
High. Let us call to mind the words of the wise 
Gamaliel to the Jewish senate, when they were 
about to offer violence to the disciples of Christ : 
" Take heed lest haply ye be found even to fight 
against God." 

It may be well worth our while to consider fur- 
ther, that since the eternal Word has himself con- 
descended to instruct us, it must be our duty, as it 
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is our interest^ gratefully to receive his lessons. 
Though we have not the advantage of hearing him 
personally^ his gospel, nevertheless, remains to us. 
He has left his mantle behind him, beneath which, 
all who seek it may find shelter, and security. 
Seated upon that celestial throne where he shall 
preside at the great and terrible day of account, 
he still retains that authority which attended him 
upon earth. He watches over our practices. He 
observes our submission or defection. He is witness 
of our disobedience ; of all which He will finally 
become the judge " when He shall be revealed 
firom Heaven, with his mighty Angels, taking ven- 
gence on them that know not God, and that obey 
no his gospel. ' Upon that awfiil consummation of 
time, when '' the earth and the works also that are 
therein shall be burnt up ;" — ^when the Son of 
Man, in the incommunicable efiulgence of his 
glory, shall preside at that tremendous tribunal, 
before which the innumerable hosts of quick and 
dead shall be arraigned ; to such as have '' de- 
spised his counsels,** he will pronounce the irre- 
versible decision, "these shall go away into ever- 
lasting punishment: but the righteous into life 
eternal.** 

Let us consider, then, what will be the end of 
slighting those instructions which he has left for 
the benefit of mankind ; and, as a just incitement 
to read and profit by them, let us also consider, 
what advantages we have over those early disciples 
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rho voluntarily submitted to tortures and to death 
>r the love of Christ. The Saviour's authority is 
etter proved and more widely exhibited to us than 
; was to them. They beheld him in his humility ; 
re contemplate him in his glory. They viewed 
im in his degradation ; we consider him in the 
alness of his godhead. They heard his predic- 
ioDS ; but it was left for us to witness their 
ocomplishment. They were not in a position to 
[nrm a just estimate of the salutary effects of his 
ioctrines ; but to us, the experience of eighteen 
lundred years has furnished to them a plenary 
(mfirmation. They could not certainly know, 
rhether the religion which he founded would gain 
ufficient accessions of strength to become widely 
stablished ; but we are alive to see it extending 
ts influence from one end of the worl,d to the 
fther. The Almighty himself has commanded us 
o hear his Son: "And, whosoever," saith the 
jord, '* will not hearken unto my words, which he 
hall speak in my name, I will require it of him." 
.{ we set at nought this warning by our disobe- 
lience — ^we, as it were, declare war against "the 
■figh and Holy One that inhabiteth eternity ;" we, 
n fact, withdraw our allegiance from Him, and 
enounce his authority over us. We are to re- 
nember, that the conditions upon which we shall 
16 with him in Paradise, are, faith in the efficacy 
yf that atonement, which he made for the sins of 
nen, at the price of sufferings such as had never 
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been endured, until he glorified the cross by ex- 
piring upon it. 

I shall, in conclusion, call your attention to 
one lamentable, but memorable, instance of the 
danger of rejecting his instructions, ^' whose word 
was with power.** Moses, having established the 
civil and religious government of the Israelites, for 
which he was especially chosen by Divine Providence, 
in the efiulgent spirit of inspiration, saw through 
the darkness of the coming time, a more eminent 
period, when a dignity more ennobled, a religion 
more sublime, should supersede that complicated 
structure which the divine will had raised up through 
him. The weak star glimmered in the distant 
future, but only distinguishable by the prophetic 
eye, whose beams were to shed such difiusive lustre 
over a benighted world. The. man, who amidst 
the thunders of Sinai, received the tables of the 
law from the hand of God, saw in prophetic vision 
this resplendent luminary march up the horizon in 
glory to its meridian, dispel, by '^ the brightness 
of its rising," those pestilent vapours of error which 
had so long corrupted the whole civilized earth, and 
fix at length, like an everlasting sun, in the firma- 
ment of heaven, within whose eternal light '• there 
is joy among the Angels of God." "The Lord thy 
God," said Moses, " will raise up unto thee a pro- 
phet, from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, 
like unto me; unto him shall ye hearken." The 
words of the Hebrew lawgiver have had their 
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ocomplishment. Jesus of Nazareth arose and 
ilfiyed the prophecy. The expected Messiah was 
rotclaiined. A forerunner heralded his advent ; 
ut the rebellious Jews rejected him. They blas- 
hemed his doctrines ; they stigmatized his person ; 
liey proceeded to the most maUgnant outrages 
gainst him, and, finally, stretched him upon the 
rofifi, exclaiming, amid the transports of their 
srocious vengeance, ''his blood be upon us, and 
pon our children." Scarcely had this horrible 
iiathema escaped their lips, than war, with all its 
ooompanying horrors, advanced upon them. What 
[msternation, what afflictions, . what sufferings 
naued! The sword of slaughter reeked with 
be blood of thousands, and the shrieks of har- 
med impiety went up for a memorial of con- 
emnation to Heaven. 
Let us, a moment, mark the misery of the holy 
ity. Depopulated by the enemy, split into fac- 
OD8t which, like the serpent's offspring, preyed 
pon the vitals of their common parent, weakened 
y plague, devastated by pestilence, and con- 
imed by famine, Judea became the theatre of 
esoli^tion, and Jerusalem a pile of ruins. '' The 
lOrd of Hosts mustered the hosts of the battle. 
'hey came from a far country, from the end of 
[eaven, even the Lord, and the weapons of his 
idignation, to destroy the whole land." How 
terally was our blessed Lord's prediction fulfilled ! 
For the days shall come upon thee that thine 
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enemies shall east a trench about thee^ and com- 
pass thee romid^ and keep thee in on every side, 
and shall lay thee even with the gromid^ and thy 
children within thee ; and they shall not leave in 
thee one stone upon another, which shall not be 
thrown down." 

Thus was annihilated the empire of the Jews, 
who rejected and crucified the Lord of Glory. 
Still a remnant of their wretched successors re- 
mains, a sad example of divine vengeance, scattered 
over the &ce of the earth, the scorn of almost 
every country whither they have flown for re- 
fuge. They are, like the unburied ashes of a 
corpse, which time has consumed, lifted up and 
scattered by the storm. Such have been the 
deplorable consequences of rejecting tlie doctrines 
of him whose " word was with power ;" "who taught 
as one having authority, and not as the scribes ;" 
whom the Almighty recognized as his Son, and 
commanded us to hear. We need no loftier argu- 
ment to induce us to comply, than that it is the 
will of God. His authority alone ought to be suf- 
ficient for us all. 

Let us then respect that authority, which is only 
exercised to make us happy ; nor, like the ancient 
Jews, despise the blessed Jesus, because his dispen- 
sations consist not in temporalities. Afi he has 
died for us, according to the spirit of our faith, his 
death will prove to us either a stumbling-block or 
a means of salvation. Let us set our best afiec- 
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38 upon him ! He imposes upon us no difficul- 
i to which we should feel a repugnance in sub- 
iing> when we reflect what he has undergone^ 
li in the flesh and in the spirit, to ransom us 
m the bondage of sin. If we follow his instruc- 
18 with right minds and willing hearts, we shall, 
he has promised, find ''rest unto our souls ;** 
1 we shall not be backward to acknowledge, 
t "his yoke is easy and his burden light." Now, 
16 God of peace that brought again from the 
d our Lord Jesus, that great shepherd of the 
ep, through the blood of the everlasting cove- 
it, make you perfect in every good work to do 
will, working in you that which is well-pleasing 
118 sight, through Jesus Christ ;** to whom, to- 
her with the Holy Ghost, be glory, dominion, 
I power, for ever and ever ! 



SERMON XIV. 



THE UNJUST STEWARD. 



St. Luke, xvi. 8. 

"AjDd the Lord commended the unjust steward, because he 
had done wisely ; for the children of this world are, in 
their generation, wiser than the children of light." 



Thb design of this parable has been frequently 
mstaken, and its application misunderstood. We 
ore to bear in mind^ that the parables which Christ 
Idhrered^ were invariably designed to lead to some 
Qoral inference ; not to amuse the mind with any 
irtifidal ingenuity in the detail^ or to challenge 
he investigation of learned criticism. They were 
iddressed generally to a mixed auditory ; to the 
mlettered apostles^ as well as to the learned 
cribes; and^ therefore, except where their divine 
kuthor particularly intended that their meaning 
hould be involved, they were expressed in those 
erms, which were best comprehended by the Jew- 
di multitude, and delivered under those images 
rhidi were most fiuniliar to them. It was sufficient 

p2 
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for the Saviour's purpose^ that the moral of these 
allegories should be distinct and intelligible. This 
was the whole aim of his intention in delivering 
them; and^ therefore^ though the critic should 
imagine that the parallel between the figurative 
allusion^ and the literal fact be not everywhere 
precisely exacts stilly this will in nothing afiect the 
truth of the doctrine which these parables convey^ 
provided the inference to be derived from them 
be clear and determinate. The corollary^ from 
the parable before us^ obviously is, that if ''the 
children of light" were, "in their generation/ to 
act as providently as the '' children of this world" 
do in theirs, they would receive the approbation of 
their Lord. In other words, if the righteous were 
only as solicitous about their souls, and did as much 
to secure their salvation, as the mere men of the 
world do to promote the security and comfort of 
their bodies, they would have ''praise of God," 
and his praise is ever an earnest of reward. 

Now, the parable before us is susceptible of 
two different interpretations, each leading precisely 
to the same conclusion, so that the doctrine in- 
tended to be conveyed remains undisturbed, which- 
ever interpretation we embrace. 

The one view of the subject will be this. The 
function of steward, among the opulent Jews, was 
nearly similar to that of a land-steward in the 
present age. Among the various duties attached 
to his o£Sce, he gave leases of portions of his 
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einployer^s land, and settled the rent which each 
tenant was to pay. As probably the emoluments 
of his office depended upon the annual income of 
his lord, derived to him from these rents, it was 
the interest of the steward to fix them as high as 
possible. When his injustice to his master was 
ponished with dismissal, he prudently resolved to 
do that justice towards the tenants which his 
avarice had hitherto restrained him from perform- 
ing. He, therefore, immediately reduced their 
rents, which were probably paid, as the custom 
dien was, in the produce of their lands or of their 
flocks, to a more equitable rate. This at once laid 
them under a powerful obligation to himself, with- 
out really injuring his master; because, while their 
rents were disproportioned to their means, the 
land proprietor ran a continual risk of loss in their 
becoming insolvent; but, while they held their 
turns upon fair and liberal terms, they were much 
more likely to be punctual in their payments. It 
was for this reason, therefore, that his lord — not 
our Saviour, but the injured master — ''commended 
the unjust steward, because he had acted wisely," 
or prudently ; an acceptation which the original 
word vrill, with equal propriety, bear. The steward 
was not commended by his employer for those acts 
of injustice which had caused his dismissal, but for 
that single proof of his justice and prudence, which 
is expressed in the parable. We may imagine, 
that he went round to all the tenants, reduced 
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their rents^ and used his best arguments to mag- 
nify the merit of the action^ and to ingratiate him- 
self with them^ so that he might have a resource 
in an appeal to their gratitude in case he should 
be destitute; and this he had every reason to 
apprehend, as no person was likely to take into his 
service, a man who had lost his former situation 
through dishonesty. The motive of the steward, 
we are to remember, was not the subject of his 
master*s commendation; he merely commended 
the act, because, simply in itself, it was a good 
one ; but he did not, therefore, conclude the agent 
to be a bit the wiser or better man in a spiritual 
point of view ; for he still characterised him as 
unjust, at the same time that he commended him. 
** And the lord commended the mnjust steward," 
that is, approved, in this particular instance, of what 
his servant had done. I confess, that interpre- 
tation seems to me the most consistent with the 
sct>i)e of this parable, and, indeed, to agree best 
with the whole preceding context, which applies 
the ^xird '* \joitA* in the text, to the master of the 
steward, and not to our Saviour. It moreover does 
a^^-av with that apparent incongmity wbidi, upon 
a su)vrticial view, has presented such a difficulty 
to many pious Christians — namely, that the Re- 
detn^H'r i^ nvMxkiml shtnild have bestowed praise 
u|H^> iin *Mmpn>fitaWe «^r>'ant,* 

TV ^\iher iutxNr(>retaiion, howipver, wfaidi I shaD 
)H\>ft |vr\veifHt t«> Uy M\\i>r }\hi. is the most gene- 
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rally received. It is quite consistent with the per- 
fect character of Christ, agreeable to the doctrines 
which he taught, and the precepts which he de- 
livered, as I hope to make appear* When those 
frauds of the steward were discovered, which 
induced his master to demand from him an account 
of his stewardship, he had no alternative left, but 
to provide at any rate, whether by lawful or unjust 
means, for his future comforts, or to starve. He 
had lost his character, and, therefore, had no chance 
of obtaining a situation similar to the one of which 
he was about to be deprived. Having been long 
accustomed to an easy and luxurious mode of 
living, he had not sufficient hardihood of body to 
fubmit to the severe drudgery of digging for a 
gubsistence, by which, indeed, with a frame so 
entirely unused to toil, it is more than probable 
he would not have been able to gain sufficient for 
his support. He was ashamed to beg. His pride 
revolted from the humiliating necessity of communi* 
eating to every one his destitute condition; he, 
therefore, hit upon an expedient, which he con- 
ndered would be likely to secure him from falling 
into either of these wretched extremes :. and, in- 
deed, both in the design and execution of his pro- 
ject, he showed himself to be, not only fertile in 
expedient, but adept in practice. He called his 
master's tenants together, and proposed to them a 
scheme which would considerably benefit them, and, 
therefore, of course, entitle him to their gratitude 
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as their benefactor. He pn^posed to them to remit 
a considerable portion of their debts to his lord ; 
and, as he only, besides themselves, knew the pre- 
cise amount of those debts, this might be easily 
done, as he thought, with impunity. 

lA the transaction before us, he did not, most 
probably, commit a greater act of dishonesty, than 
he had been previously guilty of; and as his cha* 
racter was already gone, he had nothing to lose by 
the failure of his plan, but everything to gain by 
its success. By malring the tenants accomplices in 
his iniquity, he secured their future £ftvour, as they 
would naturally be afraid to refuse him assistance 
in his need, lest he should reveal their dishonesty, 
and thus deprive them of their good characters, if not 
of their estates ; since the landlord would be any- 
thing but anxious to retain tenants whom he had 
discovered to have defrauded him. The compact 
between the steward and tenants was thus one of 
mutual fraud, and, therefore, likely to bind the 
parties together in that union of interests, which 
is seldom interrupted, where it is cemented by fear 
of exposure, on the one hand, and a consciousness 
of advantage, on the other. As far as his worldly 
interests were concerned, considering the state 
of moral degradation to which he was reduced, by 
losing his situation under such disgraceful circum- 
stances, this dishonest servant could not have 
acted more providently — laying aside those ulte- 
rior interests, which a uniform integrity, elicited 
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and directed by religion^ can alone promote. He 
secured to himself the favour of many persons, 
which, under the disgrace of a lost reputation, he 
could not have done so effectually by any other 
means, as by those which he employed. Christ, 
therefore, if he be considered the person 'who 
passed the commendation upon the unjust steward, 
holds him up as a pattern of active diligence, sig- 
nifying by this example, as before observed, that 
if they who aimed at being spiritually-minded, 
were only as diligent, employed their minds as 
intently, and acted as providently, in order to se- 
cure their interests in a world eternal, as that 
carnally-minded man did to promote his interest 
in this, they could not fail of being received into 
everlasting habitations. It unfortunately, how- 
ever, but too generally happens, that ^* the children 
of this world are, in their generation, wiser than 
the children of light." 

It was not the fraud which our blessed Saviour 
commended, but the mgenuity which was displayed 
ID it, as there is nothing more common among men 
than to applaud the skill shown in an unjust action, 
whilst the action itself is condemned. The applause, 
therefore, is only relative. The agent does not 
rise a bit higher in our esteem, though we com- 
mend his ability. And surely, where any talent is 
displayed in a bad cause, it is but a just and ob- 
vious conclusion, that the same ability might be 
employed, and with much higher advantages, in a 
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good one. The talent may be consequently praised, 
though the act upon which it is employed be dis- 
honourable. It is one thing to allow a man to be 
wise, and another to allow him to be good. He 
may act wisely in a worldly sense, but wickedly in 
a spiritual. If a robber, by prudent precautions to 
baffle detection, were to escape the hands of jus- 
tice, we might naturally admit the prudence of his 
conduct in providing for his own safety ; but it does 
not, therefore, follow, that we should extol him for 
having violated the laws of his country. 

The epithet applied to the steward in the para- 
ble, sufficiently shows Christ's disapprobation of 
the act by which this worthless man secured to 
himself the &vour of his lord's tenants. The only 
ground upon which our Saviour^s applause was 
given, was the dexterity which the discarded ser- 
vant exhibited in providing against a difficulty, in 
which a succession of previous frauds had involved 
him. Looking only to this mortal condition, he 
adopted very successful measures to provide for 
its necessities, and thus ftunishes an example to 
us as to our conduct in improving our spiritual 
state ; not indeed in the means which he chose, but 
in the diligence which he used, and the anxiety 
which he evinced to repair the mischief brought 
upon himself by his previous misconduct. Christ 
then commended the man's diligence in bettering 
a bad condition, rather than the principles upon 
which he acted,or the means which he made use of; 
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'laid' He commended it too the more particularly, 
in order that He might render the conclusion, 
which he designed should be drawn from the 
parable, more obvious to his hearers. 

From the two interpretations which have been 
given of this interesting parable, it will appear 
that neither is the doctrine confounded, nor the 
moral application disturbed, by admitting either 
the one or the other. They both support precisely 
the same conclusion. The steward, according to 
either view, was careful only after worldly advan- 
tages; and surely the '^children of Ught" ought to 
be equally so, in advancing their spiritual interests ; 
for ** what profit hath a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul T These words contain 
at once the question and the reply. They must 
satisfy every devout Christian, that he never can, 
with safety to his own soul, be " weary of well 
doing." 

Let us only a moment consider, how diUgent 
most of us are in seeking to secure a condition of 
affluence and ease in this world : how much less 
intent we generally are upon bettering that con- 
dition which shall be everlasting. In the former 
case, we submit voluntarily to privations, to suffer- 
ings, to dangers; we frequently do things most 
abhorrent to our nature ; we cheerfully encounter 
difficulties ; we patiently toil and drudge through 
years of a precarious existence ; we expose our- 
selves to disappointments, to hardships, to injuries ; 
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we contend against accidents and reverses, and all 
this with the most unwearied assiduity, in order to 
add a few imaginary comforts to a life which, at 
the longest, is but '' as a shadow that departeth," 
and at the best, full of vicissitudes, uncertainty, and 
sorrow. Now, where do we undergo so much to 
advance our interests in eternity? What priva* 
tions do we encounter for this important end, 
which are either severe or diflScult to submit to I 
What suflferings do we endure, or to what dangers 
expose ourselves? When, for this momentous 
purpose, do we toil through many wearisome years 
of our pilgrimage? When do we expose ourselves 
to disappointments, to hardships, to injuries? 
How do we contend against accidents and reverses ? 
Let any one appeal to his own heart, whether, 
during the past years of his life, he has endeavoured 
to do as much for the eternal wdfiure of his soul, 
as he has for the precarious comforts of the body, 
and what wiU be the reply i Who is there among 
us that labours more for the meat which ''endurelh, 
than for that which perisheth*? This b not m 
question which can be truly answered in the affir- 
mative by many; and yet we are enjoined to do 
this by the Son of God himself :$ince this bread 
will be bestowed upon ib unto emiasting life, as 
he has expressly furoniised^ provided we labour difi- 
^entlv to obtain it. 

If we realhr think the bodv to be of less value 
than the »iiL wkich we most ever dk>« while 
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consider the one to be perishable and the other 
immortal^ does it not seem more consistent with 
reason that we should use greater endeavours to 
establish the eternal welfare of the one, than to 
procure the mere fugitive satisfactions of the 
other ? What real enjoyment can we have of life 
in time, if, in order to obtam this enjoyment, we 
risk the loss of happiness in eternity ? The wisest 
and most fortunate of princes, after he had done 
all that wealth, power, and the most transcendant 
talents could enable him to do, in order to increase 
the joys of his mortality, came at last to this melan- 
choly conclusion : ^^ Then I looked," says he, ''on all 
the works that my hands had wrought, and on the 
labour that I had laboured to do ; and behold, all 
was vanity and vexation of spirit, and there was 
no profit under the sun/' Would not all the feli- 
cities of this world become spiritless, if our hopes 
were confined alone to them, and we had no hopes 
of greater in a life to come ? What could wealth, 
what could power, what could renown, procure to 
us of solid happiness, if we knew that a few years 
would be the limits of its term, and that there was 
no beatitude beyond ? Where would then be the 
consolations of age ? What would there be then 
to cheer the sick and dying? Where would the 
afliicted look for comfort ? How would the broken- 
hearted be consoled? How could the patient '^rest 
in hope"? " For my sighing cometh before I eat," 
exclaimed Job, in the agonies of his sufierings, '' and 
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my ravings are poured out like the waters.** Did 
all his mighty possessions, his reputation, his power, 
prevail against the will of Heaven ? These afibrd- 
ed no alleviation to his afflictions, for they had 
departed from him ; and if he had cmly hope of 
happiness in this world, when overtaken by the 
calamities which have rendered his life so memo- 
rable to succeeding times, he must have been 
indeed ** of all men most miseraUe." 

Is there one human bdng, who has the powar, 
that does not strive to improve the condition of 
his humanity i There are, indeed, few who do not 
devote the best portion of their days to thb 
purpose. And yet what multitudes are there who 
scarcely ever bestow a tbouj^ upon their eternal 
state; who certainlv use no eodeavours whatever 
to render it a happy one : and how woamj who de- 
vote but a very insignificant portion of that time, 
which God has given them, to Him, His wcwship, 
and the eternal weUare of their souls ! Ther think 
their Maker sufficiently requited ^ for all die 
benefits which he has done unto them.^ if they 
devote to him a few minutes of each dav, often 
not even so much, with a Mmewhat larger portion 
of the Sabbath, and the too when tk^y haivevery 
reas^ui to feel a^^unNL that, whateiser time they 
devote to their IW^. diey hkeww devote to tkeir 
own salvation. 

Ia>^ at the aiecY w\wUiy van! 1 say agnin» 
what aidonr «Iim« We w< jjinasv in ail 
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nuts which he thinks likely to advance his earthly 
l^ains — ^what assiduity — ^what perseverance ! Is he 
lisappointed ? Disappointment only serves as a 
pur to future exertions. Are his hopes baffled ? 
Sew ones arise^ and he is still diligent in the pur- 
mit of the objects which he desires to realize. Do 
"ererses overtake him? These may^ he argues^ be 
the precursors of success, llius the tide of life 
rolls on^ and he is still busy^ still eager^ that pros- 
lerity should waft him down its current. 

What are but too frequently the labours even of 
the professedly spiritual man ? How listless^ how 
Bactive^ how reluctantly pursued! He often feels 
lis duty to be a burthen, enters upon it with in- 
iiffi^rence, if not with unwilhngness, and rejoices 
idien he has offered up his homage to God, only 
Jiat he may return with a keener relish to the 
iffiurs of the world. Even with him these have a 
nighty value : he cannot detach himself from an 
imerweening anxiety about them : in spite of his 
letter reason, in spite of the suggestions of con- 
idence, they will still predominate over the most 
nomentous considerations; and here again does 
t appear, that '^ the children of this world are, in 
ieir generation, wiser than the children of light.*" 
[f we occupy our chief thoughts with the advan- 
tages which may accrue to us here, though we may 
' have praise of men ;" or even though the praise 
if the Redeemer should be bestowed upon our in- 
loatry, in acquiring mere treasures that corrupt 
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and consume^ or for the ingenuity we may have 
displayed in obtaining them, still, such praise can 
have no influence beyond the objects by which it 
was occasioned ; consequently, our interests, after 
the close of this life, will not be advanced by it 
Let us remember, that we have two interests to 
consult, the one in time, the other in eternity. 
The choice as to which we make the first object of 
our pursuit is with ourselves. May God direct 
our hearts to do that which will be most profitable 
for us when we come before Him at the general 
resurrection! Mav we so follow His directions as 
** not to be conformed to this world," but *' traos- 
formed by the renewing of our minds,* that. He 
*' being our Ruler and Guide, we may so pass 
through things temporal, that we finaUy lose not 
the things eternal.* 



SERMON XV. 



SALVATION THE GIFT OF GOD. 



«« 



Ephesians, II. 8. 

For by grace are ye saved, through faith ; and that not of 
yourselves : it is the gift of God." 



In all the dispensations of Providence the pre- 
vailing character is mercy. His grace is poured 
out upon us as from a fountain of living waters. 
It gushes from the rock of our salvation, to 
strengthen and refresh us — as it did to the thirst- 
ing Israelites, in their arduous journey to the land 
of promise— during our progress through the 
wilderness of life to that heavenly Canaan, where 
We shall dwell with the *' root and the offipring of 
David ;' and where the beams of *' the bright and 
Dioming star," mentioned by the Prophet, shall 
fcst upon us for ever. 

When we turn our thoughts to the mighty 
Bcheme of Providence, with respect to man, how 
4oes the subject overwhelm the pious Christian 

Q 
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with astonishment at God's love and his own un- 
worthiness ! The divine mercy has prepared for 
us an everlasting abode beyond the realms of mor- 
tality and the bomidaries of time, where " he that 
overcometh shall inherit all things ;" where " there 
shall be no more death," but one uninterrupted 
and eternal day, "for the glory of Grod doth 
lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereofl" 
Such a habitation has the Deity prepared for us, 
who have already forfeited all title to his favour, 
but whom he has restored, through the merits of 
the Redeemer's death, to the privileges which we 
had lost by transgression. 

Let us now proceed to consider the mercy of 
Grod, as it is exhibited in the words of St. PauL 
First, ''By grace are ye saved through faith." 
Here, then, we perceive how mercifully the Al- 
mighty condescends to level his requisitions to the 
moral capacities of fallen man. Did he rigidly 
exact from us the full conditions of legal obe- 
dience, all flesh must perish, because perfect 
obedience is incompatible with an imperfect nature. 
All law demands a c(Mnplete performance of its 
conditions. The least infraction provokes the 
penalty. If, then, we could only be justified by 
works of law, we should be utterly without hope 
of salvation ; because, being imperfect creatures, 
we could not by any possibility perform that which 
is perfect. But mark the divine mercy, extended 
to us in consequence of Christ's remedial sacrifice. 
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''by grace are ye saved^ through faith." As the 
Almighty then has dispensed with the strict ex- 
action of perfect legal obedience, because it is 
utterly impossible for us to perform it, and con- 
descends to accept, as an equivalent, that '' righte- 
ousness which is by faith," because we are able to 
attain to this ; there can be no question, but that 
our sin assumes a highly aggravated character, 
idien, by closing our hearts against the ingression 
of the Holy Spirit, we neglect to encourage and 
acquire this faith, as it is absolutely slighting a 
divine indulgence. It is virtually to proclaim 
^ the blood of the everlasting covenant, wherewith 
we have been sanctified, an unholy thing." It is 
practically to deny " the Lord that bought us." 

Our justification by fiuth, is at once a lull and 
sufficient proof of God's desire that our redemp- 
tion should be complete. It is by his grace alone 
that our faith — that is, a living faith, is " imputed 
to us for righteousness:" and this is, indeed, a 
prodigious manifestation of indulgence towards the 
infirmities of creatures, who have never done one 
imgle act of meritorious service. No impediments 
are thrown in the way of our salvation. On the 
contrary, all the aids which we can require, are 
extended to us. The Holy Spirit is constantly 
ready to assist us in our struggles against the 
opposing desires of the flesh, if we will only de- 
voutly yield our hearts to its holy impressions. 
So that we but too justly deserve condemnation, if 

q2 
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we refuse to strive with the spirit in the work of 
conversion to God. " Be not faithless^ but be- 
lieving." This is the sole art of becoming righteous, 
because we shall never seriously believe, without 
doing well. Righteousness of life is as inseparable 
from a pure and implicit beUef, as light from the 
sun. It is our faith that shows us the necessity of 
good works ; because, if we believe the gospel, we 
must believe that the duties which it enjoins, are 
indispensable to salvation. " For the grace of God, 
that bringeth salvation, hath appeared to all men, 
teaching us, that, denying ungodUness and worldly 
lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and godly 
in this present world." So that we are here taught 
something beyond the mere privative acts of 
'^ denjring ungodliness and wordly lusts :" we are 
enjoined also the positive performance of actual 
holiness. We are " to live soberly, righteously, 
and godly in this present world : " that is, we 
are to do good, as well as to abstain from evil ; to 
perform " the labours of love," as well as to mor- 
tify our corrupt and greedy affections. 

Faith and practice are as inseparable as cause 
and effect. In fact, the one is but the elementary, 
the other the perfecting principle. *' Abraham 
believed, and it was counted to him for righteous- 
ness." But to what did this belief actuate him ? 
To obedience to the divine commands! We thus 
see him leaving his home, his kindred, and his 
country, to wander in a strange land. We see 
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him in the act of slaying a tenderly beloved son, 
" accounting that God was able to raise him up, 
even from the dead." In almost every act of his 
truly illustrious life, he showed that his was '^ a 
feith that worked by love ;" and such alone can be 
a justifying faith. Let us not imagine that true 
faith is nothing more than a quiescent principle of 
abstract holiness, that wins the grace of God, by 
the mere silent aspirations of his name. In all 
ages of the church, the faithful have been invari- 
ably the best Christians, practically as well as 
spiritually the best. Good actions have ever 
formed the distinguishing feature of their lives, 
associated with purity of mind and piety of heart 
Look at the apostles, the '^ noble army of martyrs !" 
We find that their belief did not confine them to 
the cavern or the cloister, but sent them " about 
doing good," after the example of their divine 
master and Saviour. Their lives were spent, so 
to speak, in promoting the spiritual interest of 
sinners. 

Now, let us for a moment examine the strength, 
the nature, and tendency of our faith, and see how 
£Eur it will support its pretensions to that divine 
grace, which is consummated by such infinite re- 
wards as *' the Lord hath prepared for them that 
love him." Only ask your own hearts, if there be 
not many articles of doctrine clearly and indis- 
putably set forth in the gospel of Christ, which 
you rather do not deny, than sincerely believe? 
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Are you not apt to persuade yourselves, that the 
Almighty will in some instances do what he has 
positively declared he will not^ and that he will 
in others not do what he has solemnly pledged 
himself to execute? Do you not often rather 
assent to those spiritual duties which yoa ooca- 
sionally assemble to perform, than fed convinoed 
of their necessity ? ^'Beingjustified freely by God's 
grace, through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus," do you not often ^^ lay the flatkering unc- 
tion to your souls'* of eventual pardon, through 
the merits of his death and su£ferings ; however 
deficient you may be in those graces which he 
demands of his disciples — however you may '^have 
walked unworthy of the vocation wherewith you 
are called"*! Do you not often partially apply the 
promises of divine mercy, and the threatenings of 
divine judgment to the condition of your own 
souls, drawing out of ^* broken dslems which can 
hold no water,* rather than out of thoae whkik are 
full and overflowing? Do you earnestly se^ to 
believe and to apprdiend those truths, whidi are 
the elements of Christian perfectness ; — that know* 
ledge which alone can make ytm ** wise unto salva- 
tion*? Do you not only pray that the ** good seed" 

mav be sown in vour hearts* bitl do von likewise 

• • • 

prepare them as ^ good ground* to receive it ! Is 
your fiiiih inhff«nt« foil and perfect ! To disbelieve 
a|xurt of Chrbis gospel, is ine&ct to discredit the 
whote: and the sure end c^ iaiidclitv k desik. 
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Hear the Apostle. ^* He that believeth m the Son 
of God» hath the witness in himself: he that be- 
lieveth not Grod^ hath made him a liar» because he 
believeth not the record that God gave of his Son. 
And this is the record^ that God has given to us 
eternal life^ and this life is in his Son : he that 
bath the Son, hath life ; and he that hath not the 
Son of God, hath not Ufe." Let us not delude 
ourselves with the idea, that any faith is a justify- 
ing faith. It must bear ito fruits, or it will become, 
like the fig-tree, a barren stock ; and the curse will 
go forth against it — '* cut it down, — ^why cum- 
befeth it the ground T 

When we are told that faith alone is necessary 
to salvation, we should consider what a compre- 
hensive term the word faith is, under its true 
scriptural definition. It comprehends not only 
the belief of all things relating to God in his re- 
corded word, but likewise of the necessity of per- 
forming all the practical as well as spiritual duties 
which are there enjoined. Faith, invariably and 
necessarily, leads to practical holiness ; and thus 
« by grace are ye saved, through faith" — 

Secondly — ^* And that not of yourselves." '* I can 
do all things," sa3rs the Apostle, ^' through Christ, 
which strengtheneth me ;" but, without him, '* we 
can do nothing," because, ^' in us, that is, in our 
flesh, dwelleth no good thing ; for to will is present 
with us, but how to perform that which is good, 
we find not." This is but too faithful a picture <tf 
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man's general tendency to evil. By nature^ the 
heart of man is '^ deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked ;** and yet ''through Christ, 
which strengtheneth them," the faithful in him 
have ever " gotten them the victory," and triumph- 
ed in his name. ** It is God that worketh in us 
both to will and to do of his good pleasure:" 
that is, he suggests good thoughts and holy re- 
solutions, which would never arise within us but 
for the intervention of his spiritual agency. We 
may, indeed, reject these merciful interpositions of 
his grace ; — ^we may still the voice that suggests 
to us the practice of good ; — ^we may crush all 
incitements to holiness, under those predominating 
affections which so often make our souls gravitate, 
as it were, to the very centre of vicious attraction ; — 
and then the deeds of evil which we perform will 
be all our own : — but we are not, therefore, to 
infer that the good also which we do, originates 
with ourselves. For, where we listen to those 
sacred whispers of the divine monitor within us, 
which are so fully calculated '' to lead us into all 
truth," and frame our conduct upon their incite- 
ments — " ours is not the praise, but the Lord's." 
Our very faith we must seek from Him, '' without 
whom nothing is strong, nothing is holy ;" if he 
*' help not our unbelief," we shall never be able of 
ourselves to pierce through the dense obstructions 
of infidelity to the light of truth. But this help 
vrill never be denied, where we long for spiritual 
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knowledge. If we come humbly and earnestly to 
God to seek instruction^ we shall never fail to 
receive it. It is only the disposition to think and 
act devoutly, that we have to form in ourselves ; 
and the grace of God wiU sanctify such a disposi- 
tion with the spirit of holiness. 

To have the power of doing both good and 
evil at our own pleasure, would be to suppose an 
utter incompatibility in nature. Because, a sole 
and inherent power of doing good, independent of 
divine influence, would preclude the moral possi- 
bility of doing evil. Good and evil are principles 
perfectly independent of each other. They cannot 
of themselves subsist in union. Where the one 
abides, entire and self-actuating, the other can 
have no existence. As there neither is, nor can be, 
any evil in God, so is there not, neither can there 
be, any good in Satan. A sole and inherent 
power, of doing good, is the character only of 
perfection ; and perfection belongs alone to Deity. 
If then we obviously do evil through the machi- 
nations of the Devil, which I imagine no believer 
in his Bible will deny, it must be evident that we 
can only do good through the assisting grace of 
God. Such is our natural tendency to ill, 
in consequence of Adam's transgression, that, in 
the words of the tenth article of our holy reli- 
gion, ''man cannot turn and prepare himself 
by his own natural strength and good works to 
fiedth and calling upon God ; wherefore, we have 
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no power to do good works^ pleasant and accept- 
able to Grod^ without the grace of Grod by Christ 
preventing us, that we may have a good will^ and 
working with us when we have that good wilL** 

Let us not, however, imagine that the prevent- 
ing and assisting grace of Grod is an exclusive 
privilege. We may resist and stifle it. We must 
encourage and strive with it, or faith will never 
take possession of our hearts. It is a consolatory 
doctrine, that the Almighty ofifers us his inward 
assistances, without which we nev^ could attain 
to justification by faith; but it is, on the other 
hand, a dangerous delusion, to imagine that his 
influence is irresistible, and that he will necessarily 
impel every sinner, to whom he imparts his aids, 
to persevere, . in spite of himself, in acceptable 
services to God. The Saviour's warning, to watch, 
is addressed to all, righteous and unrighteous, just 
and unjust. However successfully we may have 
resisted temptation, we should remember that the 
least relaxation may betray us. If security blind 
us, our danger will increase ; and the best Chris- 
tian who neglects to watch, will fall into the snare 
of his adversary. Confidence betrayed St. Peter 
into guilt, and his earnest repentance only could 
have saved him from that punishment, which 
apostacy from Christ shall meet with in a future 
world. " Watch and pray, therefore, lest ye enter 
into temptation." 

Let us here again apply to our own hearts, and 
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ask them what they suggest to us^ with respect to 
our own insufficiency. Are we not apt to attribute 
the good we do, exclusively to our own piety ? 
Are we not disposed to consider our faith as the 
effect of our own scrupulous attention to the duties 
of religion^ without any reference to that assisting 
grace which the supreme love of God supplies ? 
Do we not incline to attach to our sober and 
seemly living, a merit which can belong to no 
human action, and to impute it rather to our own 
inherent righteousness, than '^ to God's manifold and 
great mercies"? Are we sufficiently conscious of 
thst humility which represents to us our own un- 
worthiness, and causes us to feel that all our 
spiritual superiority over our fellow sinners, arises 
from the peculiar grace which the Deity has vouch- 
safed to us ? Are we fully sensible that ^' not by 
works of righteousness which we have done, but 
according to his mercy, he saved us by the wash- 
ing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost"? Self-righteousness is ever a proof of 
defective faith. It was the peculiar vice of the 
Pharisees, which so frequently drew down upon 
them the severe reprehensions of our blessed 
Saviour. If we have a just sense of God's mercies 
and our own unworthiness, we shall live fully per- 
suaded that in Him we not only *' live, and move, 
and have our being," but that also '* by grace, we 
are saved through faith, and that not of ourselves," 
for, thirdly— ^^ it is the gift of God." 
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If salvation were not the special gift of Him, 
** from whom all things do come," there would be 
no mercy in the acts of his providence. Justice 
would be the only attribute of the divine nature 
exhibited to us. But this doctrine is utterly at 
variance with our faiths because the Scriptures 
teach us, that, having broken the first covenant by 
transgression, that right of inheritance which was 
secured to man under the condition of obedience, 
upon his breach of the condition, lapsed from him, 
and the penalty of eternal death was incurred. 
God, however, took upon himself to pay the penalty 
and redeem us from the " curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us ;" condescended to enter into 
a fresh covenant, to accept our imperfect obedience, 
granting us justification by faith, and oflPering to us 
salvation as his free gift, provided we should dispose 
our hearts to receive the impress of his holy spirit, 
in such a manner as to produce in us a due mea- 
sure, or, in the terms of the Apostle, " a full assu- 
rance of faith." So that here was at once a most 
consummate display of love and mercy ; whilst at 
the same time, the divine justice was perfectly main- 
tained. The rewards of righteousness must now, 
therefore, accrue to those, upon whom the Lord 
shall hereafter see fit to bestow them, ^'not of debt, 
but of grace." 

It is this manifestation of his mercy that fur- 
nishes to us such abundant, such powerful motives 
'* to love him, honour him, and obey him." How- 
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ever we contemplate the dispensations of his pro- 
vidence, his love is pre-eminently conspicuous, for, 
** he so loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever belie veth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life." Wherever 
we trace the operations of his goodness, we behold 
the visitations of his mercy ; for " us hath he quick- 
ened who were dead in trespasses and sins, that, 
being justified by his grace, we should be made 
heirs according to the hope of eternal life." 
Whenever we call upon him, he is ready to listen 
to our appeal, for '^ where two or three are 
gathered together in his name, there is he in the 
midst of them." Every temporal good is, as like- 
wise every eternal blessing will be, his gift ; and, 
as his gift, the enjoyment of it will be far higher, 
among beatified but dependent creatures, than 
if they inherited it as a right; because it will 
associate all those feelings of gratitude, love, and 
honour, which are so calculated to enhance the 
service of the creature towards his Creator, and to 
render the tie of heavenly affection more complete 
and expanded. It belongs to the dignity and su- 
premacy of God's character to give ; it accords 
with the imperfection and dependence of man's to 
receive. What have we that we did not receive ? 
*' every good and every perfect gift is from above, 
and Cometh down from the Father of lights ;" by 
which the Apostle means to tell us, that everything 
whereby our faculties are strengthened, our dis- 
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positions amended, and our affections purified — ^in 
short, that everything which promotes our salva- 
tion, proceeds from (rod. All that is good in us 
is his gift, and it is our use or abuse of this gift 
which shall determine our condition in the life 
everlasting. Salvation can belong to none of us, 
because the disobedience of Adam in Paradise^ who 
was the representative of the whole human race, 
voided the title, and left us utterly dependent upon 
God's favour. He is the only authw as well as the 
giver of all good ; and, therefore, I repeat it, all 
that we do enjoy here, and all that we shall enjoy 
hereafter, are, and will be the benefactions of his 
bounty. 

Thus have we completed our view of the text, 
having considered it wholly and separately — " by 
grace are ye saved, though faith ; and that not of 
yourselves : it is the gift of God." 

In conclusion — ^from our state of entire depen- 
dence upon the divine mercy, we can have no 
• hopes of obtaining this mercy, but by so perform- 
ing our duties, " in that state of life unto which it 
has pleased God to call us," as shall approach 
nearest to the standard of Christian perfection, 
which the gospel of Christ has so distinctly marked 
out as our guide, " in running the race that is set 
before us." If it be only through the divine grace 
that we can pass from the trials of this world to the 
glories of a better, who shall deny, that it should 
be our first and constant aim to secure this grace. 
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by going where we may receive it^ and by using 
diose means^ to the proper exercise of which it 
is not only promised, but invariably accorded. 
Faith must supply the pillars of that spiritual edi- 
fice, which religion shall erect in our hearts, else 
it will be like a house upon the sand ; the blasts of 
infidelity will assail and finally overturn it, and 
''great will be the fall thereof," becauise it will 
involve eternity in its consequences. 

Let us be well assured how, and to what extent, 
we believe. If we are satisfied that our minds 
have not yet arrived at conviction, upon points on 
which the gospel appeals to our belief, let us ear- 
nestly come to God, beseeching him, that we may 
be filled **with the knowledge of his will in all 
wisdom and spiritual understanding." ^^ Let us 
come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may 
obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of 
need." Let us not trifle with our souls by flatter- 
ing them with the fond persuasion, that simply to 
confess Christ, is to have faith in him. The greatest 
infidel may do this, and still deny him. If we come 
to the worship of him who " endured such contra- 
diction of sinners against liiniself," without a full> 
perfect, and sufficient faith, we have no right to 
expect that our ofiering should be accepted ; for, 
he who demands our whole ^' trust and confidence," 
is slighted and dishonoured by receiving it only in 
part. Search the Scriptures. Let your faith in 
them be undivided. Remember the words of 
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Abraham to the rich man in torments^ referring to 
his five unbelieving brethren — ^^ If they believe not 
Moses and the Prophets^ neither would they be 
persuaded^ though one rose from the dead*" So 
desperate is infidelity ! " Wherefore, brethren, lay 
you aside all filthiness and superfluity of naughti- 
ness, and receive with meekness the engrafted word, 
which is able to save your souls/ 



SERMON XVL 



ON. APPROACHING GOD IN THE SACRABIENT. 



Psalms, lxv, 4. 

^* Blessed is the man whom thou choosest and causest to 
approach unto thee." 



Every man is, indeed, blessed in this world in pro- 
portion as his hopes are confirmed of being blessed 
m the next ; and these hopes are, more or less, 
excited according as religion establishes her influ- 
ence upon the heart. It is to religion that the 
Christian owea all the pure enjoyments of this life, 
because religion only can give him assurance of 
Uiss beyond the grave : and where there is no such 
expectation, there can be no happiness ; for all 
wickedness either relative or positive, ''is as a 
two-edged sword, the wounds whereof cannot be 
healed/ unless the remedy be promptly and per- 
leveringly applied. 

Experience will show us that, even in this world, 
we must prepare ourselves for its pleasures before 
we can enjoy them ; that is, we must take care to 

R 
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remove all impediments to such enjoyment, or we 
shall fail in securing the pleasures. Kthe glutton, 
for instance, were continually to gorge himself 
like t^e poor prodigal in the parable, '' upon the 
husks which the swine did eat," he could have no 
relish, whilst so gorged, for the most tempting 
deUcades that might be set before him. Where 
the sensualist allows his appetites to be palled by 
excess, the capabilities of enjoyment relax, until at 
length, a barren appetency alone remains, when the 
power of gratifying those appetites has subsided. 

It is precisely thus with religion. If we do not 
prepare ourselves for its pleasures, we shall cer- 
tainly miss them — and that it does furnish pleasures 
of the most refined and exalted description, they 
can abundantly testify, who have made its precepts 
die rule of their lives ; — if, whilst we cultivate its 
impressions, we indulge in all our gross animal incli- 
nations, we shall never be in a condition to receive 
those impressions ; the ''law in our flesh " will con- 
stlmtly war with and overcome " the law in our 
minds, and bring us into captivity to the law of 
sin." Where there are two- interests dragging us 
diflferent ways, it is evident that we cannot resign 
ourselves exclusively to both. To whichever our 
dispositions incline, if we obey their impulses, th^e 
we shall fix our thoughts, and, giving up our- 
selves to the one, entirely resign the other. If we 
serve God, we cannot serve Mammon ; and con- 
versely, if we serve Mammon, we cannot serve 
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jod. We may, however, ''make ourselves friends 
if the mammon of rnirighteousness," inasmuch as 
n may make our interests in this world subser- 
ient to our interests in the next, by applying our 
idles to feed the hungry and clothe the naked ; 
ttr influence to ameliorate the condition of the 
tteaved, and to raise up them that are cast down ; 
nr talents to instruct the ignorant and edify the 
bbet^minded ; — in sum, we may apply all the g^fts 
f a beneficent Providence to the advancement of 
lis glory and our own salvation ; so that, there- 
ire, not to be ''slothful in business," — that is, the 
usiness of doing good— is still a duty incumbent 
pon us all, because it is an act of service towards 
led, so far as it is a compliance with his command 
} do good to man. 

In reference to what has been before said, with 
»pect to preparing ourselves for spiritual enjoy- 
tents, as we see that we can* render ourselves 
(tally unable to relish even the gpross pleasures of 
mse, by depraving our animal appetites, why may 
e not equally render ourselves unable to partake of 
ie.:ptire enjoyments of heaven, by debasing our 
ilitual desires ? It may be, that, in a future world, 
e lensual man could have no relish but for plea- 
oes similar in kind to those which he has quitted 
ae. Now, as no such pleasures exist in eternity, 
r cannot by any possibility enjoy them. He, 
Mt, therefore, be miserable ; because, the absence 
r enjoyment alone is positive misery, without any 
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additional penalties attached. So that I think it 
is hut a natural and fair analogy, that as we render 
ourselves incapahle of enjojrment here by pervert- 
ing our natural appetites^ so may we render the 
bliss of eternity incompatible vnth the dispositions 
of our souls^ by depraving those dispositions, and 
thus making them such as cannot be accommcv* 
dated to the life future. 

This is one argument out of many, in favour of 
a constant attention to the state of our souls in 
this life, as upon their condition here must actually 
depend their condition hereafter — ^therefore, O 
Lord, '^ blessed is the man whom thou choosest 
and causest to approach unto thee." 

Let us proceed to consider these words. They 
contain one positive proposition, but a negative 
is likewise to be inferred from the positive, so that 
I propose to view the subject as follows : — As the 
man is blessed whom the Lord chooses and causes 
to approach unto him, so is the man vn-etched 
whom the Lord does not choose nor cause to 
approach unto him. 

Let us see how these facts respectively apply to 
our participation with Christ Jesus in that soleipn 
memorial of his death, so mercifully established 
by Him as a sanctifying instrument of his grace. 
For "whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood," saith the Saviour, "hath eternal life, and 
I will raise him up at the last day." I say at once, 
then, that the Lord dbooses and causes to approach 
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unto Him, all such as seek to be chosen^ and all 
such as are anxious to approach Him. A devout 
desire on our parts will always meet with a corre^ 
spending encouragement on His : for '^ there is joy 
in Heaven over one and every sinner that re* 
penteth." We cannot say, that we are without 
incitements to holiness, even the most depraved 
among us ; or that we have not received the most 
signal discouragements from following the seduc- 
tions of sin, in preference to cultivating the divine 
£aYour, by *' walking in the law of the Lord." We 
must be sensible, too, that if the Saviour has pro- 
mised nothing less than eternal life to them that 
partake worthily of his communion, they who neg- 
lect it will be despised, in proportion as they are 
honoured who receive it ; because, where the re- 
ward promised is so immeasurably above the value 
of the performance to which it is promised, to neg- 
lect any one of the conditions upon which such a 
reward is held out to us, especially when they are 
all so easily practicable, is, in effect, to despise, 
and therefore virtually to reject the reward itself. 
If, moreover, the same reward could be procured 
on other terms, then the condition of commg to 
Christ's holy communion must be, not only a 
supernumerary; but also a useless one. It is, there- 
fore, evident, that if the Christian has an equal 
chance of Heaven, by uniformly neglecting the 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper, then, this is no 
more than a mere external rite ; and there can be. 
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oonsequently^ no positive obligation to observe it, 
because^ under such an assumption, there could be 
no spiritual advantage in doing so. How such a 
supposition squares with the universal wisdom and 
mercy of God, I leave to the conaderation of tbe 
most indifferent Christian. 

This sacrament never would have been appcmited 
for our observance, had it not been a most effica- 
cious means of salvation. Its efficacy in securing 
those advantages to the sincere communicant, 
was suffici^itly testified by Him who ordained it, 
when He proclaimed himself to be ''the bread of 
life,** in prophetic allusion to his death, and to the 
memorial of that death of which he then projected 
the appointment. '* I am the living bread,*" says 
he, '' which came down from Heaven: if any man 
eat of this bread, he shall live finr ever ; and the 
bread that I will give,.is my flesh, ^rfiich I will 
give for the life of the world. He that eateth this 
bread shall live for ever." After this assurance, 
we shall sufficiently perceive the truth of the 
Psalmist's declaration in the text. 

As, then, the advantages resulting from sacra- 
mental communion are of such infinite concern to 
us all, it is clear that we cannot do too much to 
secure them. The more frequently, therefore, we 
come to God*s altar to seek them, if we come wil- 
lingly and righteously, the more certain shaD we 
be to obtain them ; for we are to recollect, that 
it is for a '^ eomiimuamce in well-doing^ that the 
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promises of eternal life are made. Let us only 
consider a moment the natural effects of frequent 
communion. We all know, that, before we come 
to the Lord's Supper, it is necessary that we 
sbould be prepared 'Hruly and earnestly to repent 
of our sins, to be in love and charity with our 
neighbours, to lead a new life, following the com- 
mandments of God, and walking henceforth in his 
holy ways." This is the frame of mind to which 
the devout communicant endeavours to bring him- 
self, before he *^ presumes to eat of that bread and 
drink of that cup." In order to obtain this spiri- 
tual disposition, and at the same time to ascertain 
if he really has obtained it, he must naturally re* 
sort to self-examination. This self-inquisition will 
lay open to him the state of his heart, and show 
him how far he has kept faith with his Savioiu:, in 
realizing those professions of service which he so 
solemnly makes in his daily prayers. Now, the 
more frequently we communicate, the more fre- 
quently this internal scrutiny is made. Before 
the impressions which a former scrutiny has fixed 
within us can fade, they are revived by a sub- 
sequent one; and thus the state of tl.e inward man 
18 continually laid open to us. We are kept con- 
stantly upon our guard against the assaults of sin, 
by perceiving where they have approached us be- 
finre, how they have gained the ascendancy over us, 
and what have been their pernicious effects upon 
OS, We alarm the conscience and awaken its 
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vigilance. When we have committed a sin, we 
naturally reflect that this sin must be repented of^ 
and expiated by renewed exertions of holiness, 
before we can come to Christ's altar, which we 
dare not approach until the heart has humbled 
itself at the sacred shrine of contrition* We thus 
obtain the habit of noting our lapses, and of check- 
ing our evil tendencies. The spirit acqtdres a 
vigilance in watching over its eternal interests. 
The deformity of sin gradually grows up into 
hideous reality before us, whilst the '^ beauty of 
holiness " finally expands, in all the lustre of its 
perfection, and fixes at once our admiration and 
our love. Frequent communion, therefore, leads 
to righteousness and holiness of life. 

** If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature ; 
old things are past away ; behold all things are 
become new." But how can any man be in Christ, 
who holds no communion with Him, where He is 
so especially present to receive and to sanctify ? 
That very knowledge of ourselves, which a fre- 
quent participation in the Liord's Supper ensures, 
is a sufficient argument in its favour, because the 
better we are informed with respect to our infir- 
mities, the more easily can we provide against 
their influence ; the more perfectly we are ac- 
quainted with our own heart, and the more we 
habituate ourselves to examine its failings, the 
better able shall we be to repair those breaches in 
it which sin has effected, and " to turn from the 
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prays of Satan unto God.** Such are among the 
idvantages which accrue to the Christian pilgrim^ 
in the course of his probation for a better world, 
b^ uniformly coming to the altar of his Redeemer, 
irhenever he is invited to approach it, and there 
icknowledging his sense of the divine mercy, 
(nanifested in the atonement which that blessed 
Eiedeemer made for the sins of the whole world. 

From the views which we have already taken, it 
iriil be evident that the man is blessed '^ whom the 
Lord chooses and causes to approach unto Him." 
Now, as I have already stated, the Liord chooses 
lU such to come unto Him who are desirous, and 
uudously endeavour to do so. His Holy Spirit, 
rmder whose divine influence we are guided in all 
the good that we do, realizes the pious wishes of 
Dfor hearts, and forwards our righteous endeavours 
bo become acceptable to God. The very anxiety, 
liierefore, to do his will, is an earnest that we have 
^ obtained mercy and found grace to help in time 
of need." We should, consequently, never stifle 
my impulse that actuates us to a correction of evil 
babits, and consequently to a general amendment 
of life, because this very impulse shows that God 
b still with us, and that He will cause us to ap- 
proach unto Him, however backward we may have 
been in making our advances, if we will only dis- 
pose ourselves to follow the merciful suggestions 
rfhis Holy Spirit. Whenever we approach God 
nilfingly and devoutly, with an earnest desire to 
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obtain a better knowledge of him, it is He that 
caufles us to approach him : that is, he rewards 
the pious purpose, by helping it forward to its ac- 
complishment. Thus it is that the man who seeks 
Him earnestly is blessed, because he may rest 
assured of His favour ; and the favour of Almighty 
God must be an un£Euling source of consolation 
here, as it is an earnest of everlasting hiq)piness 
hereafter. 

It is now time that we should consider the ne> 
gative inference from the text — namely, that the 
man is wretched whom the Lord does not choose 
nor cause to approach unto Him. It will be evident 
to all who believe the soul to have an existence be- 
yond the grave, that, as has been already observed, 
there can be no true happiness in the body in 
time, where there is no prospect of happiness for 
the soul in eternity. Happy, therefore, is '^he 
that hath the God of Jacob for his help, whose 
ho|)e is in the Lord his God." But, '^when a 
wicked man dieth, his expectation shall perish; 
luul the hope of unjust men perisheth." When a 
man is once forsaken by his Maker, his condition 
iuust» under any circumstances, be a desperate 
one ; and this abandonment by the Almighty is 
surt'Iy but a natural, and certainly a just conse* 
(|uoiuv of our utterly forsaking Him. *^ God has 
not calUnl us to uncleainiess, but unto holiness f 
and whort' wo despise die call, and perversely run 
«H>unter to the ii\jm)ction which aooompuiaa il^ 
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re must necessarily ^' treasure up unto ourselves 
rrath, against the day of wrath and revelation of 
be righteous judgment of God^ who will render 

every man according to his works." Surely 
ben^ while any person is conscious that such must 
e the ultimate consequence of his defection from 
be duties of this probationary state, how can he 
e otherwise than wretched, so long as he continues 

1 his delinquency ? His heart may, indeed, dance 
ith momentary joy, whilst the fugitive excite- 
lent of pleasure is in Aill operation upon it: 
evertheless, that stem arbiter within him, a roused 
nd inflexible conscience, will, some time or other, 
rand upon his heart the dreaded verdict of the 
mt judgment, and startle Mm from the feverish 
tep of spiritual death to the waking realities of 
18 condition. 

Wherever a disposition is felt to evade the per- 
urmance of any duty which God requires of us, 
'e may depend upon it that we have but too just 
uue to suspect the integrity of our hearts : and 

think we may reasonably assume, that he who 
lek no repugnance at withholding his dues from 
rod, would be little solicitous to render his dues 
» man. We have, in truth, often a most trea- 
lerous enemy within our own bosoms, and where 
e feel an impulse to oppose the ordinances of 
[eaven, we may be assured that it is one of the 
urest warnings we can have to strive to subdue 
be impulse, and '' resist, stedfast in the faith.** So 
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that, where our feelings flatter us with the dan- 
gerous sophistry of deferring our communion with 
Christ at his altar, only because we do not con- 
sider ourselves worthy to meet Him there at the 
present, although we intend to prepare ourselves to 
do so at some future time, we should take it rather 
as a providential admonition, that '' now it is high 
time to wake out of sleep," and '' seek the Lord 
where he may be found." Let us so resist the 
temptations of the enemy, that they may recoil 
upon the tempter to his confusion, to the glory of 
God, and the profit of our own souls ; we shall 
then righteously bring good out of evil, and, by 
disappointing the designs of the devil, do unto the 
Lord '* an acceptable service." 

If we keep back from Christ's blessed com- 
munion, we can of course have no reasonable ex- 
pectation that the Lord will suspend our free 
agency, and cause us to approach Him whether 
we will or not ; and yet, if we do not approach 
Him, we must be wretched. The very terms of 
the text imply this, where they are declared to be 
happy who do approach Him ; for, certunly, the 
exact reverse of that which causes happiness, must 
be productive of misery. A Christian, who really 
iH'lioves all that he professes to believe, who ac- 
knowledges the truth of the gospel, can never 
rtMilly i)er8uacle himself that he complies with all 
its n^quisitions, so long as he neglects to come to 
tlio Lord 8 Supper. He must be seniiUe that, by 
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SO doings he evades a most important obligation ; 
and the very feeling which dictates his excuse for 
not performing it^that he is not prepared^ is at once 
an acknowledgment that this duty is a legitimate 
one, and, therefore, ought to be performed. It is 
at the same time an admission, that he is still in his 
sins. How then can any one be otherwise than 
wretched, who, whenever he is called upon to seek 
his Saviour at the Sacrament, is smitten with the 
fearful consciousness that he is unfit to approach 
Him upon earth, when he must know that, under 
such circumstances, he cannot be in a condition to 
meet Him in Heaven? The very repugnance 
which he feels to meet Christ at his altar, cannot, 
he must be aware, be a repugnance instilled into 
his heart by the Holy Spirit, as He would scarcely 
prevent any one from communicating worthily at 
the Lord's table, when he invites all to do so ; it 
can then be no other than the dictates of a heart, 
which prefers rather to flutter amid the blandish- 
ments of sin, than to contradict its desires by 
coming unto God. A man who seldom or never 
communicates, loses too all those spiritual advan- 
tages which arise to us from an intimate acquain- 
tance with ourselves. His self-examinations are 
few. As he seldom enters upon that scrutiny 
which can alone show him to himself as he is, he 
gives the great adversary of his soul a perpetual 
advantage over him, and is thus led blindly on to 
has destruction. He is seduced into the broad 
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and beaten way of peril, by avoiding the narrow 
path that leads to life eternal. He discovers not 
his danger until it is^ perhaps^ too late ; and when 
he is unexpectedly awakened to a sense of his ex- 
tremity, he may possibly neither have time for 
reformation, nor ability to repent. Wretched, 
therefore, in every point of view, is the man whom 
the Lord does not choose nor cause to approach 
unto Him. 

Let us remember, that to withdraw altogether 
from the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, is prac- 
tically to reject the doctrine of the atonement, ''by 
which we are sanctified through the offering of the 
body of Jesus Christ, once for alL" By coming to 
his table, we at once solemnly testify and avow 
our faith in this merciful act of expiation. By 
absenting ourselves from it, we withhold that ac- 
knowledgment which is so eminently due from aU 
who believe '' that there is none other name 
whereby we can be saved, but only the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ." Let mme of ub fidsely 
persuade our credulous hearts, that we actually 
absent ourselves from his altar, only because we 
respect him too highly to approach it unworthily, — 
as this is really nothing better than a nxM^eiy of 
religion ; it is a prostitution of her sacred name 
to the most unholy purposes ; it is malrmg her 
the oUxik of our depraveil appetites, the palliative 
of A orimiivil imlisposition. There can be no pos- 
«ihl«^ res)¥ivt for the Saviour in refusiiig hb invita* 
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tion^ only because we have insulted him by neglect 
and rebellion. Our respect would be better shown 
by renewing our homage^ and by resorting to his 
table to offer there the pledges of our sincerity. 

Let us remember^ that our Saviour only invites 
us to Heaven^ as he invites us to his holy com- 
munion. Both invitations are given for our benefit^ 
not for his. My brethren^ ask your consciences 
then^ and ask them with earnestness^ if it can be 
safe to reject the invitation of your God. 



SERMON XVII. 



ON FAITH AND WORKS. 



St. Jam£8, II. 17. 



'* Faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being alone." 



The importance of faith as absolutely essential 
to salvation^ is one of the most prominent doctrines 
of the Christian religion. St. Paul has dwelt upon 
it with so much eloquence and energy as a condi- 
tion of justification, or absolution from sin, without 
expressing in distinct terms the necessity of works, 
that many have been led into the error of suppos* 
ing that &ith alone, that is, a mere quiescent belief, 
is su£Scient to bring them unto God. This fiedlacy, 
however, is sufficiently exposed in the General 
Epistle of St. James, where he expressly insists 
upon works, the fruits of faith, and the only de- 
monstrative evidence of its identity, as especially 
necessary to salvation. 

No good Christian will suffer himself for a 

s 
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moment to be persuaded^ that the Apostles just 
named could have contradicted each other. We 
are, therefore, to inquire how this seeming differ- 
ence arises, which we shall presently find to be 
more apparent than real. 

Among the early converts to Christianity were 
many Jews, who, although they had been ''baptized 
unto Christ," still contended, that without the 
ceremonial works of the law, salvation was not to 
be obtained. As their influence was considerable 
among the first Christians, their opinions exten- 
sively prevailed. With them, futh in Christ was 
but a secondary, whilst a regard to the ceremonies 
of their now abrogated law, that is, their cere- 
monial law, was a primary condition of eternal 
life. It was to explode this fatal error, that St. 
Paul so strongly insisted upon faith being the 
grand attribute of justification, as opposed to the 
works of th^ law, which were mere external rites> 
intended to shadow out what the incarnation and 
death of the Saviour had finally consummated. It 
is moreover clear, from the whole texture of the 
Apoflftle's reasonings upon this momentous ques- 
tion, that wherever the necessity of works as the 
iMans of salvation is denied, he generally refers to 
the ceremonial observances set down by the great 
Hebrew legislator, as binding upon the seed of 
Abraham only whilst they were subject to the 
ordinances of the Mosaic dispensation, from which 
they were absdved by the Christian; Where, 
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bowever^ it is otherwise^ he aUudes to law in 
general, which, as well as law in particular, 
demands punishment wherever it is infringed. 
^ Therefore, by the deeds of the law,* says St. 
Paul, that is, of general law, '^ there shall be no 
flesh justified in the sight of Grod.** And why is 
this ? because law of whatever kind, whether it be 
natural or revealed, moral or ceremonial, demands 
perfect obedience of those who are subject to its 
oUigalions. Every infiraction of such law provokes 
the penalty which it prescribes. Now, as perfect 
obedience among imperfect creatures is impossible, 
if our salvation depended only upon the law of 
works, that is, upon our implicitly fulfilling the 
conditions of such law, in that case no flesh could 
be justified, because we all are guilty before God ; 
none of us ever have or ever can fiilfil its condi- 
tions. But the law of faith, through the divine 
Bekcy, has been made to supersede the law of 
wwks, as an absolute condition of salvation, 
whereby our imperfect obedience is accepted 
tlinnigh an implicit beKef in him who has redeemed 
IV from the penalties of transgression, and rescued 
us from the ri^d obligations of perfect legal obe- 
dience ; by substituting a condition — namely, that 
of faith, as fully within our capacities to fiilfil. 
This condition of faith, nevertheless, does not at 
an exclude the necessity of works, but only recon- 
ciles an imperfect performance of them with Grod's 
ineffitble mercy and justice. St. Paul's motive 

s2 
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then being to show the impossibility of bemg ssEved 
by a law of works^ whether universal or particular, 
he dwells chiefly upon the doctrine of fiiith alone, 
which he calls "a righteousness without Uw." 
From this £EUth, however, he by no means excludes 
those good actions whidi must necessarily grow 
out of it, and although he is not express in insist- 
ing upon them, he has suffidenUy mdicated their 
necessity; as in the examples whidi he cites of 
those illustrious characters whose fiiith he hcdds up 
as a pattern to all, the very diaractmstic of their 
£EUth he shows to have been good works. ^ By 
fiiith,* he says, ** Abd oflwed unto God a moie 
excellent sacrifice than Cain.* ^ By fiutk, Abraham, 
when he was tried, oflfered up Isaac** ^ By fidlli, 
Moses, when he was cmne to yeais, refused to be 
the son of liiaroah's daughter/ He emnnarates 
many remaikahle acticms of these two last-named 
illustrious persons as results of tlieir tuAi so that 
h»e we certainly have his testimoiiy, aiieqnm>> 
cally implied if not definitiTely expreand, that the 
&itk which akme can hr imputrd inr rightr«nmri, 
is that iriiidi brings forth the finuls of practical 
good. 

St. FraTs epistles, we shall ic Me uJi e i, were 
written to partieolar churcheaL To the dmrch of 
Rome he addressed the longest but one of all his 
epistles, wheare the unfomken prefiidices in CimMu* 
of the riti» of the cweiiMMiial law« woe stiD greatly 
kept aKre br the iatfiMMe of the JwfaanMT Chris- 
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dans ; he was therefore anxious, as I have abeady 
stated, to remove the errors which they were then 
io successfully propagating, by exhibiting the 
necessity of faith in Christ before those mere 
ceremonial performances, which a more perfect 
dispensation had superseded ; and further, by 
riK>wing that we could, in no circumstances what- 
Bfer, be saved under a mere dispensation of law, 
irhether general or particular. 

St. James's was a catholic epistle, addressed to 
bU believers in the gospel of Christ. Its principal 
design evidently was, to enforce the genuine doc- 
trines and practice of the gospel, in opposition to 
the errors and vices which then but too extensively 
prevailed in the Christian churches. These had 
principaUy arisen from a misinterpretation of St 
Paul's doctrine of justification by faith without the 
works of the law, which we have already explained. 
From a false interpretation of the Apostle's mean- 
ingy many had foolishly inferred that moral duties 
ivere not essential to salvation, and had in con- 
sequence abandoned theniselves to every kind of 
Koentiousness. St. James then, as is clear, did not 
write in opposition to the doctrines delivered by 
St. Paul, but only to set them in their proper light ; 
for he cites the very same Abraham, which the 
Apostle to the Gentiles had done, as justified by 
works as well as by faith. '' Was not Abraham, our 
fiither, justified by works, when he had ofiered his 
•on Isaac upon the altar? seest thou how faith 
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wrought with his works, and by works was fiiith 
made perfect r Here let us a moment observe, 
how exactly each Apostle harmonises with the 
other. The former tells us, that we are justified 
by fiuth, but does not deny the eflicacy of works, 
for these as necessarily proceed from it as fridt 
from a tree; the latter assures us, that we are 
justified by works, neither does he deny the efficacy 
of fiuth, but, on the contrary, maintains that it is 
*' made perfect by works." It is evident then, from 
the arguments of these two inspired persons, that 
faith and works must unite to bring us into that 
inheritance which has been *' prepared for the 
righteous from the foundation of the world.* 
Where the former exists, the latter, I repeat, must 
of necessity follow. 

We are to recollect that faith does not consist 
in mere passive belief. '' Thou believest that there 
is a God ; thou dost well ; the devils also believe 
and tremble.** The devils evidently believed in 
Christ, as is clearly shown in the gospel, but will 
their faith save them ? No ! It is manifest then, 
that we may believe and still be ''dead in trespasses 
and sins.** As faith does not consist in passive, 
so neither can it consist in partial, belief. If any 
part of the canonical Scriptures be rejected, tlie 
authority of the whole is brought into question, 
and he can certainly have no faith who disputes 
the word of God. If you admit the authenti- 
city of the whole sacred canon, you cannot deny 
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the necessity of active as well as passive (^^edienq^j 
flmoe the entire moral law which was engraven }xf 
the finger of the Almighty on Mount Sinai^ amidst 
the thunders of Heaven, consists in positive opm- 
mandments not only to abstain from evil^ but also 
to do good. *' Lord, who shall abide in thy taber- 
nacle, who shall dwell in thy holy hill ? He that 
walketh uprightly and worketh righteousness.'' 

How can we reconcile a mere inoperative faith 
with our indispensable obligations to '' relieve the 
expressed, to judge the &therless, to plead for the 
widows"? If we disobey the laws of God, is.it 
not audaciously to brave his wrath ? and does not 
the obligation of obedience necessarily presuppose 
a command given and an agent to comply with the 
terms of that command? There must be some 
active agency, or there can be no obedience to any 
positive, as opposed to negative, law. There can 
be no obedience in a mere inactive faith, where a 
proper attention to the laws of conduct is the only 
principle in which true obedience can consist. 
What efficacy can there, by any possibility, be in 
bdief without holiness, when, '' without holiness, 
no man shall see the Lord"? 

It is true, indeed, that many of the divine com- 
mands are merely negative, but even these have a 
positive operation when obeyed, since you cannot 
really abstain from evil without doing good. . The 
withdrawing of the mind from any criminal bias is 
a specific act, and certainly, therefore, a good work. 
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But after aU^ as die positive oommandB of the 
Deity are numerous and indispensable, a simide 
inactive belief that they were issued for our obser- 
yance, will never surely remove the necessity of 
obejring them. What is the exhortation of St 
Peter?— that we should ''give aU diUgence, to 
add to faith, virtue; and to virtue, knowledge ; 
and to knowledge, temperstnce ; and to temperance, 
patience ; and to patience, godliness ; and to god- 
liness, brotherly-kindness ; and to brotherly-kind- 
ness, charity." Faith is the root of tibe tree, and 
works are the branches. Where the latter put 
not forth their leaves, blossoms, and fruits, the 
former must be dead, " why then cumbereth it the 
ground?*" It is fit only to be rooted up and cast 
into the fire. ''He that belie veth on me, the 
works that I do shall he do also:* these are the 
words of him who died for sinners, in order to 
render the deeds done in his body availaUe to the 
salvation of their souls. 

Did the Saviour who descended from the world 
of spirits to become a ransom for mankind, did he 
give us an example of mere passive holiness ? Was 
not his life one of the most active beneficence? 
Was not the whole term of his public ministry 
spent in '' going about doing good"* ? And is it 
possible, that any sealous Christian can rest upon 
the anchor of his faith alone, when his Redeemer 
launched forth into the troubled tide of human 
affidrs, and showed by his illustrious example the 
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prod^ious benefit of energy Hi acting as wdl as 
-of de^rotion in feeling? How is*the faith of man 
to be appreciated by man, if it afford no visible 
•proof of its existence ? And are we not expressly 
enjoined to 'Met our light so shine before men, 
that they may see our good works, and glorify our 
Father which is in Heaven'* ? If it be our duty to 
exhibit our faith to men, how is this to be done 
but by some external indication of internal holi- 
ness? '' Yea, a man may say," as St. James argues, 
^thou hast faith and I have works: show me thy 
futh without thy works, and I will show thee my 
futh by my works." 

Where, through the whole gospel do we find a 
single passage, that insists upon faith as a condition 
of salvation, distinct from works ? What does the 
whole tenour of Christ's divine sermon on the 
Mount enjoin, but practical holiness and righteous- 
ness of life ? How often does the Saviour use the 
beautifid image of a tree, either fruitful or corrupt, 
to sjrmbolize the active righteousness of man ? As 
die value of the tree is only to be ascertained by 
its fruits, so only is man's faith to be seen in his 
deeds. '' Herein is my Father glorified," said his 
•beloved Son, ''that ye bear much fruit." The 
bearing of fruit, therefore, is absolutely necessary 
to render us acceptable to God. 

Nothing can be more express than the nume- 
rous passages which, by implication, altogether con- 
demn that f^th as dead, which does not " bring 
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forth fruits unto holinesB." St. Paul, too» the very 
Apostle who hm hy many been quoted, as incul- 
cating the doctrine of exdusive faith, writes thus 
unequivocally to the Ephesians : ''for ye are his 
workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works, which God hath before ordained, that ye 
should walk in theuL** And again to Titus, '' For 
the grace of Grod that bringeth salvation hath 
appeared unto aU men, teaching us, that, denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we .should live 
righteously, soberly, and godly, in this present 
world; looking for that blessed hope^ and the 
glorious appearing of the great God, and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave himself &r us, that 
he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify 
unto himself a peculiar people, lealous of good 
works." Here, then, we again see the same St. 
Paul, who has been by some considered as pro- 
pounding the doctrine of an unconditional fiuth, 
absolutely declaring for the necessity of godliness 
in practice as well as in belief. '' God hath before 
ordained, that we should walk in them :" that is, 
he hath before ordained, that they should consti- 
tute the condition of our eternal justification, when 
they proceed from a ''true and lively faith." It is 
true, we may neglect to perform them, for we have 
an absolute freedom of choice ; but certain it is, 
that, if we do not perform the will of God, we can be 
" none of his." It is manifest, and fully confirmed, 
too, by the writings of St Paul, that good deeds are 
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absolutely requisite to render faith saving : they 
become, therefore, conditions of our exaltation 
into glory at the general resurrection. 

Can it then enter into the heart of man to con* 
eeive, that withdrawing his benevolence from the 
sufferings of his kind, and wrapping himself up in 
the gloomy and superstitious sanctity of a visionary 
fiiith, win qualify him for everlasting fruition, when 
all are finally to be judged according to their 
actions? ''He that saith he abideth in Christ, 
ought himself to walk, even as he walked." And 
did the blessed Redeemer of a condemned world 
look with cold indifference upon the sorrows of 
those for whom he undertook so much ? Did he 
not everywhere diffiise the blessings of his mercy ? 
Was the leprous Samaritan, the trembling adul- 
teress, or were even those possessed with devils, dis- 
carded from his presence as objects unworthy of 
his regard ? Had our adorable Redeemer lived in 
retired holiness— had he passed his entire life apart 
from those miserable creatures who were so benefit- 
ed both in soul and body by his presence, without 
preaching to mankind the gospel of peace, where 
were now our hopes ? He is our great example. 
We cannot imitate a purer model : since he '' suf- 
fered for us, leaving us an example, that we should 
follow his steps.** If we were to imitate him, our 
lives would be one of active benevolence towards 
our fellow creatures, and employed in seeking to 
secure acceptance with (jod. 
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He who spends not his life in doing wdl^ will 
never attain Heaven by simply thinking weU. 
The unprofitable servant in the parable^ who does 
not appear to have been deficient in belief, since 
he acknowledged the authority of his master, wa% 
nevertheless, cast into outer darkness. Why! 
Because he did not employ to advantage the talent 
with which he had been furnished. He was able to 
improve it, but since he had neglected all endeavours 
to do this, the talent had been bestowed upon him 
in vain. His faith, then, was insufficient to procure 
the approbation of his lord, only because it was 
inactive, and brought not forth its proper fruit. 

All the divine gifts are imparted to us for good; 
if we neglect to turn them to account, we make 
void the intention for which they were bestowed, 
and thus sin against the Almighty Giver. Christ 
by his atoning sacrifice, has put us in a condition 
to " work out our salvation "; we are now, there- 
fore, in a situation '* so to run, that we may ob- 
tain the prize of our high calling.** The more 
we exercise ourselves in doing good, the more 
will our inclination to do evil decrease, and the 
stronger virill be our disposition to perform good 
actions : — so that the ten talents, the five, or the 
one, may be doubled according to our several 
abilities, if we only use our best endeavours to 
employ them to advantage. Faith will quicken 
our industry, and the wholesome fruits of our 
industry will nourish our fisdth. Our greatest 
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security in the next life^ is derived from an active 
perfonnance of our duties in this ; nevertheless, we 
must be indebted for the consummation of our 
brightest expectations to the mercy of God^ through 
that only Son who died to restore us to his for- 
feited favour. 

The doctrine of faith without works is, in truth, 
a most fatal error, however we may endeavour to 
modify or recommend it. It tends, in the first place, 
to blight all the social qualities of man, by harden- 
ing his heart towardis his neighbour, and by draw- 
ing aU his feelings to the centre of his own pre- 
sumed sanctity. It teaches him to make himself 
the idol of his own homage, and to act towards 
the Deity as if He were only a secondary object of 
his worship. God becomes with such a man, as it 
were, an after-thought. He acknowledges, it is 
true, his omnipotence and unbounded perfections ; 
he professes to believe, that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save him from an outcast con- 
dition ; and yet he imagines, that this mere passive 
assent will constitute that saving faith which is to 
bring him finally into the Paradise of God. With- 
out one act significative of his belief in the atoning 
sacrifice of a Redeemer ; without obeying one single 
precept of that Redeemer, whose object was every 
where to enforce beneficence, he fondly presumes 
to imagine, that he shall sit with him, at the con- 
summation of all things, on the right hand of the 
mighty Majesty on high. 
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If such doctrines are not universally maintained 
— and God forbid they should, whilst man s salva- 
tion hereafter must depend upon his actions here ! 
— ^they form, nevertheless, the professed creed of 
many. Let us not, however, ^be weary in well- 
doing,** but by a life of Christian benevolence to- 
wards men and devotion towards God, so prepare 
ourselves for that most solenm inquisition at the 
great day of account, when good works, the fruits 
of faith, shall be the test of our fitness for eternal 
glory, that we may be numbered among the suc- 
cessful candidates for Heaven, and hear the approv- 
ing voice of our most merciftil Judge — ** Here are 
they that kept the commandments of God, and the 
faith of Jesus Christ" 
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ON HUMAN FAULTS. 



Deuteronomy, v. 29. 

''Oh that there were such an heart in them that they would 
fear me, and keep all my commandments always." 



The inference to be drawn from this portion of 
Scripture — for it is as applicable to this generation 
as it was to the Hebrews — ^is, that a fear of God 
and obedience to His commands are much too 
little thought of in the world. And really evident 
as this inference is, that it should be so sadly 
realized among us, is a matter not a little surpris- 
ing, when we can none of us be ignorant that the 
consequences which arise from it must universally 
tend to misery. 

A neglect of religion can by no possibility be 
productive of good ; on the contrary, daily expe- 
rience shows it to be the unfailing vehicle of evil. 
While on the other hand, nothing can be less equi- 
vocal, nothing certainly so tranquillizing and so 
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consoling as the meek dictates of piety, to such as 
love to resign themselves to her benignant influ- 
ences. ** She is a tree of life to them that lay 
hold upon her, and happy is every one that re- 
taineth her.** There is nothing that more rapidly 
increases in efficacy by encouragement, and no- 
thing less subject to change, where sincerity has 
prepared the heart to hail her as its inmate. ** Her 
virays are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace.** How, then, comes it to pass that the rich 
vintage of piety is so imperfectly gathered in by the 
labourers in Christ's vineyard 7 Because the culture 
is neglected, and, in consequence, like the fig-tree 
cursed by our blessed Saviour on his way from Beth- 
any to Jerusalem, its produce is leaves only, instead 
of fruit. But let us here inquire how it is, that 
tho heart so frequently relaxes in its devotions to- 
wards Grod, as to render us lukewarm in our piety, 
languid in our obedience, and careless in our 
homage. A chief cause of this arises from the too 
prevailing disposition to exclude from our minds 
the spirituality of religion ; from allowing its essen- 
tial principles to be neutralized, by attaching a 
paramount importance to mere moral and civil 
duties ; in short, from permitting secondary views 
to supersede primary ones. 

Various, indeed, are the causes by which the 
former of these melancholy tendencies is induced. 
They begin in infancy, and are confirmed in man- 
hood, when habit renders them too influential to 
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be easily banished from the mind and heart. It is 
in youth, indeed, that the seeds, whether of reli* 
gkm or impiety, are scattered over the fresh and 
prolific soil, in which they readily fructify and pour 
forth their abundance. Upon the culture of that 
soil, during this daynspring of life, will much, if 
Bcyt entirely, depend the excellence of the future 
man. Therefore it is that Solomon says, ''Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and when he 
IB old he wiU hot depart from it." And it is to 
being too much neglected in this respect, that so 
many among us may ascribe the miseries of our 
fiiture lives. It is in youth, that temptations beset 
vsthe most successfully ; because we have less judg- 
ment and discretion to oppose to them, than in our 
maturer years. It is in youth, that indiscretions 
multiply, and carry us rapidly forward into the more 
bcnsterous currents of sin, unless we fortunately 
happen to be arrested in our precipitate course by 
the interventions of authority, or by the warnings 
of conscience. It is in youth, that we are so apt 
to. look on trifling miscarriages as venial faiUngs of 
our feeUe nature, until we grow gradually familiar 
with more daring derelictions. 

Gross delinquencies shock us too much at the first 
view, to render their influence an object of much ap- 
prehension to a well-regulated mind; the danger, 
therefore, is generally less from them, than from those 
iaults which, on account of their apparent insigni- 
ficance, we allow ourselves to contemplate without 
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emotion. We can easily avdid the predpioe ; hat 
the little pools and hollows on the moM, which are 
often covered with a deceptive verdure, are not so 
easilj shunned. Here, caution must be used, or 
we shall not fail to stumble. 

The pursuits of the young are generally lax and 
misdirected. Thdr minds are often 'rather polished 
than strengthened by that discipline of education, 
to which they are for the most part subjected. 
Their acquirements are too freiqumitly mtoided for 
display, rather than for use. There is more of the 
glitter of learning, than that lustre of true wisdom, 
which has descended from above to make us ^'wise 
unto salvation,* and of which it has been so truly 
said, '^ she is more precious than rubies; and all the 
things that thou canst desire are not to be com-* 
pared unto her." 

Those studies which are pumied during our 
adolescent years, must of necessity be superficial 
and incomplete. They form but an induction of 
preparatory materiab, upon which to raise a more 
perfect superstructure, when the mind shall be in a 
higher degree matured. But those materials are 
often sufiered to perplex by their variety, where 
due care is not taken to render them dearly per- 
ceptible by the tender understanding. They may, 
indeed^ in the main, be proportioned to the age 
and comprehensions of those for whose benefit they 
are employed ; still, they require continual atten- 
tion on the part of the instructor, to render them 
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profitable to the interests of the soul as well as to 
the enlargement of the mind ; for every new diffi* 
culty which arises to perplex the young and ardent 
intellect, requires fresh aids to render it intelligible. 
If these aids be not continually supplied, the 
spirit languishes over a dry and barren task, and 
recoils at length in disgust frt>m the obstacles 
which oppose its improvement, and which its un* 
w&isted or misdirected reason cannot remove. 

These observations will apply particularly to 
religion, which is generally made quite a secondary 
matter in our juvenile studies. Far from going 
«p to its ulterior and sublimer objects, our mere 
i^mentary views of it^ in the earlier period of our 
lives, generally reach not beyond its first and simple 
^indples. Even these are for the most, part 
loosely or carelessly explained, and left to work 
their way intd the heart aknost by intuition, at a 
time when the judgment is unripe, and reflection an 
irksome discipline. Therefore it is, that we are then 
10 muchmoreindin^d to drive it altogether from our 
thoughts, than to encourage its possession of them. 
• How often are the young allowed rather to 
thrive in ^e prolific hot-beds of sin, than turned 
into those ^'fot pastures" where they may ^'i^ply 
their hearts unto wisdom"! How much more ear- 
Dertly are they taught the trifling accomplishments 
ixflife, rather than to ''grow in grace, and in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ"? How many 
{nresnng motives to virtue ; how many inducements 

T 2 
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to adore with all our hearts and sonls and strength, 
the Saviour of our race; how many imposing 
truths; how many valuable maxims; how many 
important precepts in the book of Grod, remain 
unobserved or disregarded ! What lofty themes 
of instruction ; how many striking views of a sub- 
lime morality, are passed over, as subjects fit only 
for the investigation of a riper judgment ! With 
what exalted rules of conduct, improving discus- 
sions, and salutary doctrines, do not the Holy Scrip- 
tures, abound, which are left for the consideration of 
maturer years ? '' Who is wise, and he shall under- 
stand these things ; prudent, and he shall know 
them ? for the ways of the Lord are right, and the 
just shall walk in them.** And yet, in our youth, 
how often and how sadly are 'Hhese things hidden 
from our eyes'* I In this minority of reason, how 
perpetually are those glowing sensibilities, native 
in the young and enthusiastic heart, crushed in 
warping the tender mind into the repulsive dis- 
cipline of speculative study I These are serious con- 
siderations for guardians and parents. Let us 
advance to the period when the capacity has reached 
its maturity^ Do our religious studies become 
then necessarily more profound than in the springs 
time of existence, when we were only lajring open 
the soil to receive the seed, which we calculated 
should affi)rd us a harvest in our riper years ? No ! 
laxity in youth generally ripens into recklessness 
inmanhoodt Where our minority has been suffered 
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to pass in an almost total neglect of religion, we 
shall be little likely to occupy ourselves, in our 
adult years, with its more paramount obUgations. 
The leaven of indifference will remain, and there 
will be little anxiety to purge it out. What are 
but too frequently our spiritual derelictions ? We 
neglect Grod to worship Mammon. We '^look 
not into Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith,'' 
but only regard Him superficially. We encourage 
no sensations of glowing gratitude ; our hearts do 
not ** bum within us,** when we direct our thoughts 
to Him who died for ''our sins, and rose again for 
our justification." We are too much occupied with 
the affiurs of this life to ''lay up in store" for the 
life everlasting. The schemes of the present, too 
much engross our thoughts ; and while these ar6 
almost wholly absorbed by our profits or our plea- 
sures, we madly put off to "a more convenient 
season,", the vasdy important business of salvation. 
In the meanwhile, the book of God's law is left to 
moulder in the undisturbed dust of the ark. 

These are, it is true, melancholy views of human 
frailty, and of human tendencies. Let us, how- 
ever, as an incentive to holier thoughts, recall the 
occurrences of past years, and we shall probably 
find them but too much confirmed in ourselves^ 
We shall, indeed, trace a miscellaneous confusion 
of events, from which little of actual good has 
accrued to us, but much of positive evil. We shall 
commonly find, that the knowledge of spiritual 
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tlimgB has been suppressed, m order that no dieck 
might be opposed to the interests of this life, and 
the wide arena of enjoyment entered without any 
compunctious opposition of conscience. Let us 
torn to our hearts, and there inquire to what 
truths we have directed our bdief — upon what par- 
ticular maxims we have determined our course of 
conduct — ^by what motives we have been guided in 
liie general concerns of life, and, we shall, perhaps, 
be surprised to . find die embarrassment which 
such interrogations will occasion us. We shall jnto- 
bably discover, that, if we havenot absolutely ^deapis* 
ed wisdom and ihade a mock aisin/* we have never* 
thdess 6ften ** left the paths of uprightness to walk 
in the ways of darkness f that we have obtained 
notions vague and imperfect, of matters liie most 
desiraUe - to be known : that if we have be^i ridi 
in the knowledge of the world, we have been poor 
in the knowledge of God: that we have often 
mistaken the fidse laws of honourivfor die true 
rules of duty ; the rash assumptions of theoiists^ 
for the axioms of moral truth : that the most 
sacred and sublime assurances have been frequently 
arrested in the progress of our hearts, by somo 
tenet to which fashion has unparted her sanction^ 
or by some dogma which infidelity has but too 
successftdly propagated. : We may discover in tins 
general retrospection, that virtue has failed to 
kindle our bosoms into admiration of her purity ; 
that we have been less attracted by the ^beauty 
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of holineBS,^ than by the defonnity of sin; that even 
the grandeurs of the visiMe and the unimaginable 
glories of the invisible Heaven, the august attributes 
a^Him who. presides there omnipotent and eter- 
nal^ the exemplary life and triumphant death of ''the 
Lord of Glory /crucified for the salvation of sinners, 
liBve all failed to excite in us those holy fervours, 
which they lure so powerfully calculated to awaken. 
'^ Oh ! that there were such a heart in us, that 
We would fear God, and keep his commandments 
always.!" But, alas I it is much to be feared, that 
we do not sufficiently look forward to immortality 
as a consequence of our actions ; that our schemes 
of conduct are adapted rather to ensure the ap- 
plauses of men, than to obtain the acceptation of 
flod. Temporal distinctions are the ends of all our 
l^rindpal aims. If our spiritual interests happen 
to traverse the course of liiese worldly honours, 
we sacrifice the former, without remorse, to the 
iiMre Uind chance of basking in the treacherous 
auMhine of the latter. Temptation lurks about 
our path, and triutnphs over us at every step of 
our progress. Should we be surprised at this •? 
Can the forest oak, when stripped of those roots by 
which it supported its mighty trunk, t^esbt the 
assaults of the tempest ? Where shall the seed 
that is cast upon the bare and barren rock find 
sufficient :depth of soil to support it to its tiiaturity ? 
How is it that we are so continually overcome by 
the subtle enemy of our souls 7 Because we reck- 
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leasly lay ourselves open to his attacks, by not 
seeking the divine aid to renst them I Because 
we are ''lovers of pleasures, more than lovers d 
Grod''! Because we look upon religion rather as 
a wearisome duty, than a deli^tful service. Gra- 
cious God ! how long shall we thus languish in the 
listlessness of religious inaction ? When shall we 
rouse ourselves from the lethargy of a mere assent- 
ing faith, and stir up our hearts to the ardours of 
primitive devotion 7 Do we really believe in that 
a^nement which has purchased our redemption 
from an eternity of horrors ? Where, then, are its 
fruits ? Why do we not show it in our works { 
Is it too much to mortify our unruly wills and 
affections, in order to realize that blessed result 
for which Christ died ? Let us bear in mind, that 
Christian faith is something more than a formal 
acknowledgment of certain proposed doctrines. 
This can never thrive but where [uety Costers its 
growth. It has been truly said, that ''the fiiith 
of a natural person, and the fiuth of devils, is a 
mere believing a certain \iumber of propositions 
upon conviction of the understanding. But the 
fiuth of a Christian, the fiuth that justifies and 
saves him, is foith working by charity, or fiiith 
keeping the commandments of Grod. They are di»- 
tinct fidths, in order to difier^dt ends, and, there- 
fore, of diffisrent constitution, and the instrument 
of distinction is, charity or obedience.** 

• Jeremy Taylor. 
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The world, it is true, authorizes, if I may so say, 
by its example that hmguor and indiflferenoe in 
deTotion, which but too large a portion of Chris- 
tian professors are by no means backward in fol- 
lowing. Should, however, the sanctions of a mis- 
judging world supersede the express authority of 
God? And what does this authority command? 
That we should '' lay up His words in our hearts 
and in our souls, and bind them for a sign upon 
our hands, that they may be as frontlets between 
our eyes," that we should ** observe and do what 
the Lord our God has commanded us, neither 
taming to the right hand nor to the left." Can 
we imagine that these and a thousand other similar 
hijimctions are to be slighted with impunity ? A 
penalty will as surely follow their neglect, as a 
reward their obedience. 

I have already observed, that a defective humility 
is one cause out of many, of lukeyvarmness in our 
qpiritual pursuits. Indeed, we are but too prone 
^ to think of ourselves more highly than we ought 
to think." We forget our degradation, while we 
fimcy ourselves only a ** little lower than the 
angels,r and, therefore, fit subjects for God's 
^everlasting kingdom," even while '^our minds 
are corrupted from the simplicity that is in 
Christ." This self-confidence is fatal to true devo- 
tion, of which self-abasement is the most powerful 
spring : it is the great fosterer of piety ; while 
self-confidence paralyzes it altogether. This latter 
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doses our ears to the finequeittly stem but always 
salutary yoice of truth, swells our jmde, and often 
incites us to rebellion against God. Religion^ 
however, is the most effectual corrector of this 
dangerous principle. Religion is the sdiool ci 
humility. It lays our defects before as ¥rithoat 
reserve. It is '^ a lantern unto onr ieet, and a 
light unto our patlis* It discovecs to us our 
weaknesses, and casts a guiding say iqxm the 
darkness through which we wander. It exalts 
our ideas of the Almighty's attributes, and the 
sanctity of his laws. It arms as against oar own 
thoughts, where they incline us to self-ezaltatioiL 
It teaches us our own insufficiency, and dbaers ui 
with the aspirations of hope in the merits of a 
Redeemer. '* For as the su£Eerings of Christ 
abound in us, so our consolation ^also aboundcth 
by Christ." This is the blessed assurance «f in- 
spiration. 

Cimceming our virtues or our knowledge^ 
humility inquires '^ What hast thoaihat thou didst 
not recdhrer It directs us to think of oiiridlve% 
as the publican did in the parable, as altogethtf 
worthless, miserable ofibiders, who can xep089;ne 
trust in our own righteousness, but whoae entire 
hopes of a blessed immortality muisrt be oentend 
in the divine mercy, through the transcendaiii 
merits of *' the Lord that bought us." It aotqatsi 
us to vigilance in watehing over our passions^ i|fr 
structs us to distrust our owa 
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rely for support in time of need upon him alone 
who can hestow it effisotuaUy.]| I would ask if any 
other human virtue can so directly tend to cherish 
within us such approveable dispositions as humi- 
lity? — and humility is co-essential with religion. 
They cannot exist apart. '' Humhle yourselves, 
therefore, under the mighty hand of Grod, that 
He may exalt you in due time." Humility not 
only fortifies our piety and subdues our pride, but 
alto arms us against those perils by which we are 
cmistantly beset. The world abounds with adver- 
saries, and we bear within our own bosoms the 
moat fotal enemies to our repose. We are the 
slaves at once of our passions and of our pride. 
The lures of interest, a prejudiced mind, and de* 
proved heart, are the evil powers by which we are 
so peipetualty dragged int^ the paths of error. 
And here our self-sufficiency, despising the dictates 
of humility, only urges us further into the labyrinth, 
instead of preparing us {or a timely retreat. Our 
pinions are so many flaming swords, which drive 
us from the sweet Paradise of religion, causing us 
''to start aside like a broken bow," from the strait 
gate which conducts to everlasting life. Our pride 
revolts against obedience, and we split upon the 
rock of rebellion. Our very friends, too, by over- 
looking or compromising our faults, may unwit- 
tingly become the instruments of our ruin. It is, 
difficult for the most wary to avoid all the 
by which we are allured ; and no single 
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temptation can be successfaUy resisled, unless we 
are defended by the ^ sword of the spirit," — unless 
the divine aid be vouchsafed to us in our qnritual 
war£Eure. How imminent then most be the danga 
of those whose wilful ignorance of religian has left 
them nothing but the naked dictates of their own 
hearts to guide them! We dare not calculate 
their peril. They who have trifled with oppor- 
tunities can have no claim to Grod's ocmipassion. 
They have rejected his grace, and must abide by 
the consequences of their folly. 

How greatly are all the evils of life aggravated 
to man, by an overweening confidence in his own 
superiority! a superiority, it is to be remembered, 
merely relative, as contrasted with unintelligent 
natures, and for which he is sdely indebted to the 
beneficence of his Creator. ^ Seest thou the wise 
in his own conceit T says the divine proverb ; ^ there 
is more hope c^ a fool than of hinL" ^ Let nothing, 
therefore, be done through strife and vain glory; 
but, in lowliness of mind, let each esteem other 
better than themselves." 

Various as are the motives which attadi us so 
exdusiviriy to our tamporal interests, and wither 
the growth of piety in the human heart, the per* 
nicious feeling of pride more or less acoMnpanies 
them alL This lost a Paradise, and estaWshed 
the deadly dominioQ of sin. >\liile seduced by 
the atiracooii» of riche$^ how do wy neglect that 
God fnttt wbiNu iWy wr^ derived! How many 
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bsre sacrificed their reputation to the flatteries of 
the insidious^ and discovered themselyes at length 
to be only the sport of those of whom they ima- 
gined they had been the idols. But ** where pride 
Cometh there cometh shame." Among many who 
are not bom to lofty expectations, a longing after 
tliose vain distinctions which wealth can every 
where purchase, often supersedes that more be- 
ooming taste for industry and retirement, which 
matches the heart from the vanities of life, and 
directs it to the desirable acquisition of heavenly 
treasures. They feel a distaste for those avoca- 
tions adapted to their sphere, and make a vain 
confidence in their own imagined deservings the 
medium through which they would exalt them- 
Bdves above the natural mediocrity of their condi- 
tion. They are the dupes of self-love. 

Let it not be objected that we have taken too 
gloomy a view of human frailty. The Bible and 
our own experience wiU sufficiently prove the 
reverse. , Let us remember, too, that we meet not 
here to be amused with speculations on the plea- 
sures of life, or the temporal happiness of man. 
We assemble in the sanctuary for the better and 
holier purpose of directing our thoughts to God, 
of humbling ourselves before Him, of confessing 
our sins, and imploring his pardon. By submit- 
ting our hearts to an impartial inquisition, our 
minds will the more naturally be elevated to de- 
votion. 
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Clearly as tka ways <^ salvation are pointed out 
to us^ still pietyi must be the staff on which alone 
we can securdy rest during our brief but arduous 
journey through ^this ** vale of tears.* By piety 
only can our bert hopes be sustained : — it is the 
rock of our spiritual strength. Let us then tre^* 
sure up that knowledge to which it directs our 
search. Let us ^Euniliarize ourselTes with those 
sacred depositaries of wisdonif which ixmtain the 
oracles of God, and are the dictates of eternal 
truth. Let us assume the shidd of faith, that, 
having ''fought the good fight,'' we may/' finish 
our course with joy." Let us remain ** grounded 
and settled" in those principles which our blessed 
Saviour estabhshed upon earth during his exist^ice 
in the flesh. Finally, let us endeavour to lead the 
life of the righteous, that our '' last end may be 
like his." 



SERMON XIX. 



ON THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST. 



St. John, xix. 17, 18. 

And he, bearing his cross, went forth into a place called 
the place of a skull, which is called in the Hebrew Gol- 
gotha ; where they crucified him and two other with him, 
on either side one, and Jesus in the 



. If there be a scene above all others calculated 
to awaken our tenderest emotions and deepest 
sympathies, it is that so pathetically described in 
the gospel of this day. Here is the description of 
an event, stupendous beyond human conception, 
which made angels adore and devils tremble. 
Here, through a scene of uproar, darkness, con- 
fusion, and horror, death was subdued, and life 
and immortality were brought to light. Here 
the convulsion of nature, the rending of rocks, the 
yawning of graves, the darkness, and the earth- 
quake, were the awful harbingers of '^ righteous- 
ness and peace for evermore.** 

The whole account of the Saviour's sufferings 
and death, from the period whei\ he last supped 
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vfith his disciples^ to the moment when he ''bowed 
his head and gave up the ghost/ presents to our 
view a chain of events which can scarcely fiul to 
excite our liveliest interest, to call forth our deepest 
affections, and to make " our hearts bum within 
us** at the recollection of the agonies of a dying 
Redeemer. We behold a man ''in whom dwelt 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily/ abandoned to 
trial, to condemnation, to death. We behold our 
God, who "came down from Heaven to take upon 
him our flesh," and to make satis£eurtion for sinners, 
" in order that they which live should not thence- 
forward live unto themselves, but unto Him which 
died for them and rose again" — we behold a Being, 
perfect in his two natures of God and man, treated 
with more cruel insult than the most hardened 
guilt might expect from the most savage inhu* 
manity. We behold a man " who thought it not 
robbery to be equal with Grod," whose days had 
been devoted to the interests of an outcast world, 
bearing his cross to the memorable scene of his 
execution, and there " numbered with the trans- 
gressors/' We behold him who finally perished^ 
in order to confirm " the entering in" of those who 
should properly " direct their going in the way," 
tortured and martyred by those very sinners for 
whom he lived and died. 

When we remember what He was, who has 
consecrated and immortalized the name of Cal- 
vary by the sac|^ed blood with which he dyed its 
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dust, where are our tears ? Turn your eyes to 
the cross and behold your God ! See the quiver- 
ing, convulsed, mangled body of him who thus 
suflfered for you ! Can we direct our thoughts to 
an expiring Redeemer, suspended on the dreadful 
instrument of his tortures ''for us and for our 
sdivation,'' streaming with the gore that had gushed 
from his wounded limbs, and trickled from his 
punctured temples — can we view him writhing 
under unutterable torment of body and anguish of 
soul— can we hear the sad expression of his dying 
agonies, in his last moments of bitter bereave^ 
ment, ''My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
meT and feel no sentiments of tender distress, 
when we remember for whom all those agonies 
were endured? How then can we continue in 
that debasing vassalage to sin, from which the 
Saviour died to ransom us, when we know that we 
thereby continually ** crucify afresh^ the Lord of 
life ? Especially too, when we recall to mind how 
first in the garden of Gethsemane, for our offences, 
''he drank the bitter dregs of the cup of trem«- 
Uing, and wrung them out ;" when we remember 
the scourge, the thorns, the spitting, the buffetings, 
the mockeries, the reviUngs, the nails, the thirst, 
and all the appalling details of the cross ? Can 
we trace this eventful scene through all its mag- 
nitude of horror, through all its melancholy gra^ 
dations of suffering — a scene unparalleled in the 
aimak of time, without feeling how justly we owe 

u 
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our whole affections to him, who ** endured sudi 
contradiction of sinners against himself," and finaOy 
gave up his inestimable life that we might escape 
death? What a mercy f He died that we might 
livel Can it be ever forgotten } Need I rq>eat 
itf He perished that we might escape deatM 
Death — ^not the simple separation of matter and 
spirit in the grave, but that outer darkness, where 
the waifings of the wicked shall be heard forever; 
that exclusion from light and glory enjoyed by the 
''just made perfect;'' that communion with the 
outcasts from Heaiven, in those dwdfings of evep' 
lasting groans and tears, where there shall be no 
mitigation, no end to torment, for there ''the worm 
dieth not, and the fire is not quenched." 

The great events of the ^day, vrhich we now 
commemorate, ^ furnish indeed matters of most 
solemn contemplation, and would to God that I 
could excite those feelings which. they ought to 
awaken ; that I could engage your thoughts to 
" those things which, belong unto your peace ;** that 
I could persuade you to relinquish the vanities of 
time and sense, and induce you " to nail them to 
your Saviour's cross f that I could fix upon your 
hearts a just impression of that debt of gratitude 
which you owe to him who paid your ransom from 
everlasting bondage. When I look at the vast 
consequences derived to man from that great and 

* Good Priday,--^Mi whieh day this semion wm preMhed^' 
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gtorious sacrifice which we are assembled here to 
celebrate, I seem to sink mider the awful impor*> 
tance of the subject, but with the divine blessing 
I would endeavour nevertheless to awaken in you 
those impressions which it is of all others so power* 
fatty calculated to excite, and in order to this, let 
OS farther consider the sufiferings of Christ and for 
whom he died. 

AH this will probably be looked upon by many, 
but as an oft-told tale. It is, however, certainly a 
subject of which we do not so much require to take 
any new views, as to have our faded impressions of 
it renewed. In fact, upon all subjects connected 
with our religion, the most ignorant among us 
know enough for the purposes of salvation, and if 
they would only act up to the extent of their 
knowledge, there would be none lost — '' no, not 
one.'' We seldom err from ignorance, but almost 
invariably against the convictions of our hearts ; 
and no want of knowledge can palliate wilful 
transgression. No true Christian can be so bar- 
barously ignorant as not to be generally acquaint*- 
ed vith the purpose of our Saviour's incarnation 
and death. We all know why we assemble here 
to-day ; would to God that we only felt in propor- 
tion to what we know ! 

I proposed to consider farther the sufferings 
and death of Christ. Let us come to particulars. 
** He was a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief," it may be almost said from the moment 

u 2 
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when '' his star shone in the east,** to that when 
•' the graves gave up their dead" to welcome his 
departed spirit from the trammels of flesh and the 
agonies of unmerited infliction. We behold him 
enter the world amid poverty and destitution. A 
stable was his birth-place^ a manger his cradle^ and 
probably straw his bed. Until the period when 
his ministry commenced^ he was subject unto his 
parents; and as they were but in mdigent circum- 
stances, it is more than probable that he passed 
his youth amid labour, hardship, and privation. 
During his earlier years he is only once introduced 
to us '' sitting in the midst of the doctors, both 
hearing them and asking them questions," while 
** all that heard him were astonished at his under- 
standing and answers.** When he appears before 
us in the transcendant character of a teacher sent 
from God and as his only begotten Son, which was 
audibly proclaimed by a voice from Heaven at has 
baptism, we find that he had not ** where to lay 
his head." He was exposed to the severest assaults 
of the Tempter, over which he triumphed to the 
confusion of his adversary, when '' angels came and 
ministered unto him." He appears to have been 
indebted to the charity of his disciples for the very 
necessaries of existence ; for though all the powers 
of nature were under his control, and he could 
have '^ commanded the stones" of the wilderness 
'* to be made bread," still he worked no miracles 
for his own advantage : they were all wrought exr 
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diisively for the benefit of mankind. He was 
received with contempt and revilings by the vast 
Biajority of those to whom he preached '' the glad 
tidings of the gospel of peace.** Even his miracles 
drew down upon him opprobrium, insult, and peril. 
The very lepers whom he cleansed turned from 
bim with unthankfulness and ingratitude. Whilst 
even devils recognized his authority, men denied 
and blasphemed him. He was taxed as an asso- 
ciate of evil spirits, accused of being a ''wine- 
bibber, and a friend of publicans and sinners." 
He was constantly beset by the most implacable 
enemies, his comforts interrupted, and his safety 
endangered. His life was perpetually assailed by 
secret craft or public accusation. His days were 
one uniform course of fatigues, perplexities, and 
troubles, exhibited in the harassing exercise of an 
arduous and perilous ministry. To him, indeed, 
the words of the Patriarch may be truly applied : 
^ he was not in safety, neither had he rest, neither 
was he quiet, yet trouble came." And at the 
dosing scene of his eventfrd life he endured — and 
under what unutterable agonies did he endure it! — 
that which was alone sufficient to satisfy the divine 
justice. 

Here indeed it is, at the termination of his 
career, that he appears most truly ''a man of 
sorrows." The vast load of human guilt which 
for us he so patiently bore and so signally expiated, 
oppresised his soul and made him '^ sweat great 
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drops of blood.** The Scriptures, selected fcr the 
sendee of the last 'few days, have brooglit him 
before us with ''the rhastisement of our peace 
upon him." But besides the safferings to whidi I 
have ahready adverted, we have seen lum betrayed 
by one disciple, denied by another, and forsaken 
by alL ''He looked for some to have pity, but 
there was no man; neither fovmd he any to com- 
fort him.* And let us imagine how the anguish 
of his soul must have been angmented, at wit- 
nesong the desertion of those with whom he had 
so long interchanged the social endearments of 
friendship, and idiom he had so signally dmoen as 
the propagators of his gospel. At the hour of 
extremity to be deserted by those we love, most, 
under any drcumstanoes, be a severe trial; bst 
here, where the ties of obligation were so strong, 
the s e ferity was no doabt infinildy aggravated. 
That his enemies should have been loud in their 
damoors against him, was not smrprising: he had 
publicly rdbuked them, and thns exposed their 
inkfuities to the leprowhes of the good ; but duit 
a beloved discipleahorid have santtioiied, as itvrere, 
the savage hoslifity of his adversaries by m base 
denial, must indeed ha^e been an additional 
»urce of bitter angui^ to the already agonised 
Redeemer. Here, nererdwless, m the midst of 
his suffmngs, how trawcendenthr was Chrisf s 
kvrr dtspbTed! He nyroached th 
ApustW onhr hv a look. Hrdid^m 
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liim out,"* imt accepted his contrition and Us 
tears. 

. Oh! that we would bnt love Christ as he has 
loved us, of which he has recorded so stupendous 
m proof!. We should not then regard his counsd 
so lightly as we do. Surely real affection for the 
Saviour of sinners would animate our endeavours 
to do his blessed wiU, who made us ''heirs of God, 
ind joint heirs'* with himself; and if we feel no 
real affection for him, we can have ^ neither part 
nor lot" in that expiatory sacrifice to which he 
submitted for the salvation of us all. If he were 
in our hearts, we could not fail to glorify him both 
^ in our bodies and in our spirits which are his" — 
his at the price of blood, of agony, of death. Could 
his regard for a race of erring creatures have been 
more signally displayed, than by the su£ferings 
which he endured to save them from an eternity 
of infliction ? '' Greater love hath no man than ' 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends f 
but the Saviour went beyond this, he laid it down 
also for his enemies, for those who did despite unto 
him as well as for those who do so now. It was 
not to procure any advantage to himself that he 
died. He was the only loser, the gain was all 
ours. He reaped no benefit from the sacrifice, but 
we are put by it in a condition to reap the harvest 
of eternal life. To him there could be no advan- 
tage derived, for how can the salvation of sinners 
benefit him who has all perfection within himself. 
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and is, consequently, incapable of deririiig adnuH 
tage. *' In his love and in his pity he nedeemed 
us,** when we were under sentence of everlastnig 
exclusion from the Paradise of God. Nothing 
short of infinite goodness coidd have detemdned 
to endure so much, simply for the rescue of a race 
of creatures from everlasting woe, whose happinos 
or misery can have no possible influence over the 
condition of his immutable and eternal nature. 
But the mercy of the Deity delights to be exer- 
cised, and to what a prodigious act of humiliaticHi 
did his mercy lead ? To the crucifixion of his only 
begotten Son ; to his propitiation for sin, and thn 
to the redemption of mankind. But for the death 
of Christ, the penal gulf had been the everlastr 
ing abiding place of all the posterity of Adam. 
The ** ten thousand times ten thousand,* who will 
hereafter shout ** Hosanna in the highest !** and lift 
up their voices in the courts of the heavenly sano- 
tuary, to glorify him who presides there onmipotent 
and eternal ; these, but for the stupendous sacrifice 
of God in the flesh, would hereafter swell for ever 
the dismal chorus of the condemned, which is cha- 
racterized by the divine oracle of our faith, as an 
everlasting ** weeping and wailing and gnashing of 
teeth." 

But it is now time that we should consider more 
particularly for whom Christ died. He died then for 
us, who are now assembled here to commemorate his 
death ; for us, who so often profess to acknowledge 
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and adore him, but nevertheless as often act as 
tibough we ** counted the blood of the covenaajk an 
unholy thing.'' He died for us and all mankind. 
Yes, he was persecuted, reviled, stigmatiaed, 
scourged, and finally nailed to that cross upon 
vdiich he expired in agony, for a race of liqpsed 
creatures, the corrupt descendants of those '' who 
by transgression fell" from the state of innocence 
for which they and their posterity were originally 
dengned ; who rashly admitted sin into the world, 
and ** death by sin" ; who traversed the designs of 
Providence by a daring act of transgression, thus 
Justly incurring and entailing upon their descen- 
dants, to the remotest generation, the penalty of 
eternal death. He died for a race of beings who 
are i^ow continually rebelling against him, and thus 
rendering void the mighty effort which he made 
to save them. I repeat it, he died for us, and 
what are we ? Let every one answer the question 
to his own heart. What return have we made 
for this condescension, this mercy, this love ? Who 
has requited it as he ought ; who has requited it 
as he could ? Where is the Christian now before 
me, that would be bold enough to come forward 
and pronounce — It is I ? Have any of us done our 
best to show a becoming sense of what the Re- 
deemer has endured for us ? Let not the predi- 
kctions of self-love disguise the unwelcome truth. 
We are, the very best of us, but miserable sinners ; 
and if this character will apply to the best, by what 
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terms in language shall we conyey an adecpate 
idea of the worst f '^ I was shapen in wickedness, 
and in sin hath my mother conceited me.* Has 
declaration of the Psalmist is univenally appliea- 
Ue to mankind; and we but too prendently show 
our propagation finom m corrupted stock, ^for there 
is not a just man upon earth tlaifc doedi good and 
sinneth not."* 

Alas ! what exerticms do we make to ^flee from 
the wrath to come," after all that the Sanour has 
undergone in order to hreak down iho&e baniers 
which obstructed our nassase to inunortal bliss f 
Whatexotionsdo wemake to ^enter in at the strait 
gate," which alcxie can lead us ^ into all peace," 
and through which all the righteous of every nation 
under Heaven, who have ^ finished their course," 
have already passed before us ! We all stand in 
need of much spiritual improvement. Our righte- 
ousness is fiur less prevailing than it should be. We 
may, perhaps, devote some pwtian of oar time to 
Him^who ''has redeemed us from the curse of the 
law,* by taking our curse upon himsdf; butthisistoo 
often done moie from habit than from principle, by 
oOmi^r lum the mere frdetal hoinage of ofal^^^ 
for all the benefits that he has heaped iqion us, 
radier than the vnUing obedience of an anxious 
and afictionate heart. TV>a<h wr are ready to 
acknowM^ our n^iraipcMBi th n w agh his blood, 
what vriU iKk^ atknowied^VMH be fikelr to benefit 
tt$^ if viif* ^ nM alkMT a urwln» na 
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of the privileges whidh it has secured to ng Y In 
how many of the avowed disciples of the blessed 
Jesos^ is there ** an evil heart of unbelief r And 
how many more are there who wear the badge of 
** the household of faith^** that are still only partial 
believers in those doctrines of their Christian pro- 
fession^ to which they outwardly subscribe ? If we 
suffer the ''old leaven" to ferment and swell within 
us, which the Saviour has taught us how, and 
commanded us, to purge out, how can we become 
that ''new lump" which must be presented un- 
leavened to his acceptance, when he shall sit upon 
his throne in judgment, or it will be cast among 
the refuse ? 

When we survey the actions and habits of man- 
kind, what do we behold ? A war of passions, hos- 
tile feelmgs, dashmg interests, conflicting pro- 
spects, crossed hopes, angry disappointments, and 
all those various excitements to which the human 
heart is so lamentably prone, disturbing the moral 
economy of nature, and confounding all the nobler 
qualities of our being. Where shall we discover 
that love between man and man, which the gospel 
so unequivocally commands us to entertain, and 
where is that love towards God which engrosses the 
heart, and mind, and soul ? Do we not see pride, 
like a sweeping torrent, overbear all those virtues 
which religion imposes upon the devout spirit? 
Do we not see envy, strife, and hatred, prac- 
tising dieir mischiefe everywhere around us ? Do 
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we not peroeiye the vices of sensaality waDdng 
abroad at noon-day, and scattering thdr contagion 
before us ? Do we not daily witness God's wmrd 
profaned, his person insulted, his religion abused, 
his precepts scorned, his laws infringed, and his 
anger brared ? These are, have long been, and 
probably will long continue to be, the '* signs of 
the times." They must be common to the expe- 
rience of us all. 

Sudi are they who have souls to be saved, and 
such are they for whom Christ died. He perished 
for sinners, for the gpreatest as well as the least, if 
they come to him with rent hearts and rq>entant 
minds. There is hope for all who cry to him for 
help, who seek salvation through his blood. ^' Come, 
then, the spirit and the bride say come, let him 
that is athirst come, and whosoever will, let him 
take the water of life freely.* 

We have now considered the sufiering of Christ, 
and for whom he died ; and whilst we think deeply 
on these things, let us not forget, that he has com- 
manded us to commemorate his death. ^ Upon the 
anniversary day of this great event, above all oilers, 
we should naturally expect to see his altar thronged 
with'anxious suppliants, seeking reconciliation with 
their Saviour, and eager to participate in his 
feast of grace. I have said much, on former occa- 
sions, upon the importance of this solemn service; 
I, therefore, need say the less on it now. Bui^ 
whatever may be thought by some of Aa need^ 
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lessness of so frequently enforcing the necessity 
of sacramental communion, I shall, nevertheless, 
detain you a few moments longer, upon a sub- 
ject so essentially combined with the eternal in- 
terests of us all. ^ 

I do not expect that any one who has habitually 
turned his back upon the altar of his Saviour, on 
the various anniversaries of his death, at which he 
may have been present, will be induced by anything 
that may be now urged to come to the blessings of 
his holy communion. He would, however, do well 
to remember, that to neglect the sacrament, is to 
neglect his salvation; and that to come to the 
table upon which the memorials of that sacrifice 
made by his crucified Redeemer for the salvation 
of him and all mankind, will be laid for the benefit 
of all who are disposed to partake of them, is the 
best way to wean him from the perilous habits of 
gin, and bring him into 'Hhe nurture and admonir 
tion of the Lord." Christ invites you from his 
cross to celebrate the pangs which he endured upon 
it for you. At this very time, upon the memorr 
skAe day to which our thoughts have been now 
recalled, he was hanging upon that cross in agony 
and in death. Look at him there ! Behold him 
nailed to the fatal beam ; see it erected while he is 
suspended upon it a monument at once of divine 
justice and of omnipotent mercy ! Mark him writh- 
ing in the last struggles of his mortal conflict! 
Hia- tongue and lips are parched with a raging 
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thirst, Buperinduoed by the severitj of his tonnents ; 
the blood distOs from his wounded members ; the 
sinews crack ; he '^ cries with a loud voice, and 
gives up the ghost.** Think of these agonies en- 
dured for you! Recur to all which the services 
of the past week have presented to your minds, 
and if you can then resolve to turn from his holy 
table — ** I know not what manner of spirit ye are 

or 

There is more consolation derived to us from one 
sincere act of devotion at Christ's altar, than in all 
the mere habitual devotions of a whole life, where 
the heart is not interested. There can be no vital 
religion where its most solemn offices are sUghted, 
and where only its less momentous obligations are 
attended to. The sacrament, however we may 
seek to evade its claims upon us, is a solemn, essen- 
tial, and indispensable duty. A memorial appoint- 
ed by the Saviour, under circumstances of such 
aflfecting interest to us all, cannot be evaded with- 
out neglecting the express command of that Sa- 
viour, '' Do this in remembrance of me.** And let 
it be borne in mind, that this is not a request which 
we may either comply with or refuse, but a specific 
injunction. To neglect an injunction, so solemnly 
and so signally given by the Lord God of our sal- 
vation, is to '^ do despite to the spirit of grace ;" and 
suffer me to remind you, that it was to such the 
awful words of Christ tumself were applied — 
'^ liow shall they escape the di 
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This is a most important question to us all. 
Let us endeavour so to conduct ourselves here^ 
that the horrors to which it points^ shall not be 
realized to us hereafter. '^ Christ, our passover, 
is sacrificed for us; let us^ therefore, keep the 
feast, not with the leaven of malice and wicked- 
ness, but with the unleavened bread of sincerity 
and truth !** 




• SERMON XX. 



OUR REDEMPTION BY CHRIST. 



U 



Galatians, II, 19, 20. 

For I through the law, am dead to the law, that I might 
live unto God. I am crucified with Christ, nevertheless, 
I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me : and the life 
which I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved me and gave himself for me." 



St. Paul having, in this chapter^ related to the 
Galatians the circumstance respecting his reprov- 
ing Peter^ for separating himself from the gentiles^ 
gives them a short account of what he said upon 
that occasion^ on the true doctrine of the gospel, 
concerning the justification of sinners. What the 
Apostle, in the words before us, declared to be 
true of liimself, is equally true of all Christians ; 
as we shall readily perceive by considering the 
doctrine which they were designed to explain. 

We all know that, according to the conditions of 
the first covenant between God and man, death 
was to be the penalty of transgression, immortal 
life in Heaven the due and merited reward of obe- 
The condition was a simple one, easy to 

X 
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be observed^ and, because it was so easy, the pu- 
nishment attached to the violation of it was justly 
severe. That law which could not refuse the re- 
ward of obedience, could neither withhold the 
punishment of disobedience; for ''God is not a 
man, that he should lie ;** and, therefore, the terms 
of the first covenant, proposed and ratified by 
Omniscience, ''with whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning,'' became as immutable as the 
Being who framed them. As all the posterity of 
Adam is involved in the sad consequences of his 
infraction of the covenant entered into between 
Grod and him in Paradise — because, being derived 
from his body, of which we have been begotten, 
we are necessarily partakers of his corruption — ^by 
his breaking the law, we have all died, that \b, we 
have all become liable to death, by its curse. Our 
obedience can never now be perfect, because it can 
never do away with the guilt of a breach of cove- 
nant already incurred. Future obedience, however 
perfect, could never obliterate past transgression ; 
so that, now, if we live under an imperfect state oi 
obedience, we must live by the free gift of God, 
and not by law, which demands perfect obedience; 
and this, in our present fallen state, is impossible. 
Thus, then, it is, that we, "through the law, are 
dead to the law, that we might live unto God." 

The construction of this passage of the text is 
somewhat obscure. St. Paul, as I apprehend him, 
means to say, that, through breaking the law, we 
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hare died by law, that is, we have incurred the 
legal penalty, which is death ; so that now we 
can only live by the grace of God. We have seen 
Aaty under the first covenant, the disobedience of 
man challenged the penalty denounced against an 
infraction of it ; and when this first law was viokted 
—by the first law I shall of course be understood to 
mean the law of God given in Paradise, in contra^ 
distinction to that law which was promulgated to 
the Israelites from Mount Sinai — when this first law 
was violated, the curse, which was death, followed 
its violation ; so that man was thenceforward de- 
voted to death, from which he had no means of 
escaping, as he could not restore himself to perfect 
innooence, having once been guilty. The reward 
of innocence could not be bestowed upon him, when 
lie was no longer innocent; and there was no 
■kemative, but that he should undergo the pu- 
nishment of guilt, or that God should reverse his 
decrees, and thus sully his perfections with incon- 
sistency and £Edsehood. This was utterly incom- 
patible with the Divine Nature. There could, then, 
be no other possible alternative but that man should 
die, since the penalty of sin had been irreversibly 
assigned, and was to be literally paid. God, how- 
ever, in his mercy, provided the remedy in his Son, 
who became man, eventually paid the forfeit of his 
life for us all, becoming our substitute unto death, 
and counteracted by this memorable sacrifice those 
terrible issues which the single transgression of 

x2 
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Adam had provoked. He has restored life to those 
who were ''dead in trespasses and sins.** He has 
restored to us by grace what we had forfeited bj 
transgression; and thus, ''as by the oflfence of one, 
judgment came upon all men to condemnation, 
even so by the righteousness of one, the free gift 
came upon, all men unto justification of life.'' By 
him, "we have been redeemed from the curse of 
the law,** he having become "a curse for us." He 
has rescued us from death eternal, and purchased 
for us the means of salvation ; so that it now rests 
with ourselves either to receive the " wages of sin/ 
which is death, — ^that is, eternal death, — or to ob- 
tain "the gift of God," which is "eternal life." 

Since the atonement made by Christ for the sins 
of the whole world has been accepted by infinite 
mercy as an equivalent for the penalties which man 
had incurred by a breach of covenant with hb 
Maker, we may be all said to have died in Christ, 
inasmuch as he took upon himself the sins of the 
whole human race, and eiqpiated them upcm the 
cross, enduring in his own person the curse of the. 
law, and thereby absolving us from the penalty. As 
the blessed Jesus has, as our representative, died, 
it has been shown, that we may be truly said to 
have died in him ; and as he suffered by crucifixion, 
the words of the text most properly represent us 
as "crucified. with him." It is to be observed, in 
order further to elucidate these words of the Apos^ 
tie, that "believers being considered as members 
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€xf Christ's body^ on account of the intimate union 
which subsists between them and him^ everything 
happening to him is^ in Scripture, said to have 
happened to them. Thus the Jews are said to be 
'put to death in the body of Christ;' our 'old 
man' is said to be 'crucified with Christ.' We 
are further declared to have ^died together with 
Christ ;' to be ' buried together with him by bap- 
tism ;' to be ' dead with Christ from the elements 
of the world ;' to be 'risen with Christ/ and even 
to be 'circumcised with Christ;' on which account 
believers of all nations are called the circumcision. 
These, and similar expressions, St. Paul seems to 
have taken great delight in, because they make us 
sensible that Christ became man, was circumcised, 
crucified, and buried, and rose again to deliver us 
fiK>m punishment, and to procure for us a blessed 
resurrection to immortality. More especially as 
Christ 4sufiered, we are said to have been actually 
put to death in him." * 

" Though I be crucified with Christ," says the 
Apostle, "nevertheless I live, yet not I, but Christ 
Kveth in me." St. Paul here signifies, that although 
in. Christ we have all died, yet it is "the body of 
sin" only that has perished. With him we have 
undergone "a death unto sin," and through him 
have obtained " a new birth unto righteousness ;" 
" for being by nature bom in sin, and the children 

*See Dr. Macknight on Romans, vii, 4, note t. 
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of wrath," we have all paid the pouJty of trans* 
greasiom by dying in him who became our sob^ 
rtitute mito death, and are ^'thereby made the 
children of grace." So that now, bong regene- 
rated, through the death of the LcHrd Jesus, we 
lire, not as ^children of wrath" under the curse of 
the law, but as diildren of righteousness under the 
grace of Crod. Therefore, though we have been 
^ crurified with Christ, we lire;" inasmuch as we 
hare put off the old man, to whidi the sentence of 
eternal condemnation attached, and have put on 
the new, to whom the gift of God is promised 
through foith in the Saviour. ^ It is not, however, 
we that live," continues the inspired author d our 
text, ''but Christ that liveth in us;" for, as he 
dsewh^re affirms, it is '' He that worketh in us bodi 
to will and to do of his good pleasure;" that is, he 
assists with his holy sfnrit the operation of our 
minds, when our hearts are hcmestly disposed to serve 
him ; and, by so assisting the minds of those who 
have upright intentions towards him, he virtually 
directs their actions. But, although he does so 
direct them, yet, even among the best men, all 
must know and fed that his directions are but too 
seldom followed. 

In so for then as we ** live unto righteousness,** 
and this is the life spiritual whidi has been ob- 
tained for us by the death of the Redeemer since 
it has secured to us the means of so living — I say, 
in so for as we live unto righteousness, as we do 
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80 by the special operation of the holy spirit within 
B8, which he who was crucified for us^ '^ has shed 
abroad in our hearts ;* — since^ moreover, the Holy 
Spirit only can render us regenerate ; and since it 
18 from Christ that he proceeds and actuates us, 
Christ may be said to live in us« For we have no 
spiritual life in ourselves, but what we enjoy through 
him who restored it to us by that sacrifice of him- 
self, which secured us firom spiritual death upon 
our acting up to the conditions of his second 
eovenant, the covenant of grace, and a covenant of 
most transcendant mercy. As he has redeemed us 
unto himself, we are all most especially under his 
government; and to show the advantages which 
beUevers derive from that government, they are 
called his body, as being animated and directed by 
him, merely by the influences of his spirit dwelling 
in them, and enabUng them to mortify the deeds 
of the body. For, " if Christ be in you, the body 
is dead because of sin, but the spirit is life because 
of righteousness." Here the Apostle affords us 
the consolatory assurance, that although, being 
sinners, the punishment of sin, which is death, 
must befall us, and so our bodies must perish and 
return to their original dust, which is the penalty 
due to a breach of the first law, and inseparable 
from it ; still, that our souls shall live for ever in 
a happy and blessed existence, as the reward of 
our return to Him who redeemed them from the 
bondage of sin, in the sincerity of a renewed and 
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righteous life. If the spirit of him who brae oar 
iniquities be not in us, we are excluded from the 
blessings of that covenant of grace which he died 
to establish. At all events, until he dwell in us, 
which much depends upon our dispositions in pre- 
paring our hearts to receive him as their inmate, 
w^ can have no part in him, nor he in us; we 
cannot be '^ one with him and he with us ;"* and, 
consequently, we can have no share in those eternal 
privileges which he has provided, by his atcmement 
for man, for all such as dwell in him, and work out 
their own salvation by faith in his blood. If Christ 
be in us, we shall have this conscious indication of 
it, that those impure aflfections and desires, by 
which we have been governed, vnll have ceased 
their tyranny over us ; that though we shall still be 
suliject to manyfiulings and errors, the great ''body 
of sin* will, nevertheless, be destroyed within us ; 
80 that we shall no longer serve it as slaves, subject 
to an imperious master, but shall rather be only 
occasionally vanquished by it as by an ^demy, 
iNdKNn we are always anxious to resist and desirous 
to conquer ; that there will be a continual exer- 
tion of our reasoning powers, and a fixed deter- 
minatian in our hearts to strive to overoome it; 
and that^ thou^ we fidl, it will be nMve through 
our own weakncas» incautioittQess, or irresolutioo, 
than from a love of sin* or firom any desire to taste 
of it:^ pemmoitt ei\)OTnieiits. In fine, the proof 
i4^ Christ $ dwtifii^ in us nill be, that we are 
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alwB3^ ready to ** crucify the flesh with its affec- 
tions and lusts." 

We come now to.the last member of the text — 
namely^ ** the life which I now U?e in the flesh, I 
live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me 
and gave himself for me." The life which we now 
live in the body, after our crucifixion with Christ, 
is that new life which we have obtained by being 
^ buried with him by baptism into death** ; but we 
can only continue in this new life by fulfilling the 
conditions, as far as in us Ues, of that faith which 
18 enjoined us by Him who so loved us, that he 
gave himself up to death for us, to free us from 
the penalties of a broken covenant, and to restore 
us to the privileges which had been forfeited by 
transgression. There must, however, be '' a death 

• 

onto sin,** before there can be '' a new birth linto 
righteousness." It is not because we have under- 
gone, as it were, a spiritual resurrection, by dying 
in Christ, and receiving through him a new life in 
baptism, that we shall continue in it. We may 
still as certainly bring upon ourselves the awful 
punishment of eternal death, as if the Redeemer 
had never died and man had never been justified. 
** Shall we continue in sin that grace may abound ? 
God forbid 1" ''for the wages of sin is death," and 
that as certainly now as during every past genera- 
tion of the world, and will be so, as long as the 
world endures. The life which we live in Christ 
must be pure, spiritual, holy ; and where it has not 
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theie chanicterutic marks of die opentioM of 
God's grace, we may assure oursdFes that lie 
abides not in ns. The tenoor of oar lives most 
proceed and our actions be directed by £uth in 
that dispensation which was perfected upon the 
cross, when the mightiest powers of nature boie 
testimony to its awful consummation. 

We are to remember, that, after the penalty of 
the law had been paid, and man was redeemed 
from its curse, the voice of inspiration proclaimed 
to Christians of the age in which it was sent forth, 
and to those of every succeeding age unto the end 
of time, a truth of tremendous importance — ^^ If 
ye live after the flesh, ye shall die; but if ye 
through the spirit do mortify the deeds of the 
body, ye shall live.* So that now, though, through 
the atoning sacrifice of the Saviour, we hare 
escaped from positive, we nevertheless have not 
escaped from possible condemnation. We have, 
indeed, thereby avoided the punishment due to us 
from Adam's personal transgression, as partakors 
of his fidlen nature, but it does not therefore 
necessarily follow, that we shall escape the punish- 
ment due to our own. We are answerable for all 
our own wilful deviations from rectitude, for all 
our perverse assumptions against the sacred truths 
of religion, and for all those evil works whidi the 
voice of the Deity has interdicted. We have not 
actually secured eternal salvation through the 
merits of the Redeemer's death : we have only 
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obtained the means of securing it by the sincere 
exercise of faith, and the consequent practice of 
good works. The life then that we live in Christ, 
is that spiritual existence which is secured to us 
""by the fsith of the Son of God," that faith which 
was heralded by prophecy, confirmed by miracle, 
and sealed with the blood of its divine founder : 
that &ith which is set before us in the gospel of 
the Saviour, and teaches us to look for salvation 
^ through the blood of the everlasting covenant f 
without a sincere and practical belief in which, we 
can have no life in Christ here, and if we have no 
life in hun here, we shall most assuredly have none 
hereafter, — for '' he that believeth not, is con- 
demned already.** 

The blessed Jesus has rescued mankind firom a 
eimdemnation as terrible as universal; neither, 
Aerefore, ''is there salvation in any other; for 
there is none other name under Heaven given 
among men whereby we must be saved." As, in 
the words of the text, we have been '' crucified 
with him," by that death, the '' body of sin" haa 
been slain within us; if we then encourage its 
levival, and thus recall to life within ourselves that 
foul and deadly deformity which the Redeemer of 
manloHd endured so much to destroy, we must 
forfeit the blessed privileges of redemption, and 
incur the full penalties of guilt — be shut out from 
the Saviour^s intercession, excluded from all benefits 
of the atonement, and abandoned to the same miser- 



^. 
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able prospects which must have remained to the 
human race in their lapsed condition, had the Re- 
deemer never descended from the throne of hi> 
glory to brighten them. If we do not strive to 
obtain the " gi£t of God," which h eternal life, 1^ 
eradicating our evil desires, by " doing tbe will of 
God from tbe heart,* by " putting off the old man 
with bis deeds," by rusing our souls a spiritual 
resurrection from the defilements of sin to the 
purities of righteousness, bow shall we expect to 
obtun life in the Saviour, which alone can render 
us co-heirs with him in the glories of eternity 7 If 
then we lead that life which shall end in our final 
justification and the enjoyment of eternal bliss, we 
must " hve by the futh of the Son of God, who 
loved us and gave himself for us." 

I have endeavoured to lay before you thoaa 
doctrines which are perhaps somewhat obscurely 
contuned in the text, because they are of vital 
importance to us aU. If, however, 1 have foiled to 
make myself as intelligible as I could wish, 1 must 
seek my excuse in the difficulty of the subject, 
whiA comprises one of the greatest mysteries in 
religion — the mystery of the atonement This is 
tbe foundation of our Christian foith, the key- 
stone of that arch upon which the sublime struc- 
ture of our reli^on rests ; and if it were not a 
mystery, if it were as intelligible as our own visi- 
ble existence, what feith could there be in believing 
it — if ffuth really be what St. Paul defines ti 
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no true Christian will venture to dispute his autho- 
rity> '' the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen** ? It is the will of God 
that we should see, in this world^only as ''through 
a glass, darkly ;" but let it never be forgotten, that 
although divine revelation be not always perfectly 
understood, the practical parts of religion, our 
duties towards God and man, need no interpreta- 
tion. This is intelligible to all; and whilst we 
endeavour to perform these respective duties to 
the best of our power, whatever difficulties may 
seem to be opposed to our faith, we shall still be, 
under the influence of God's holy spirit, ''not 
£Edthles8, but beUeving." And that we may all 
attain and "ever hold fast the blessed hope of 
everlasting hfe," endued with the divine "grace 
and heavenly benediction," may God« of his infinite 
mercy, grant through Jesus Christ. ' 
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SERMON XXL 



ON THE INFLUENCE OF FALSE TEACHERS. 



St. Matthew, vii. 15. 

" Beware of false prophets, which come to you in sheep's 
clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves.** 



We find Christ here warning his disciples 
against the influence of false teachers. ^His all- 
seeing eye, pervading futurity, saw what the malice 
of ungodly men would attempt against those who 
embraced the sublime doctrines which he preached, 
and knowing, moreover, the tendency of the human 
mind to error, he warned his followers, in terms of 
the most impressive admonition, to beware how 
they allowed themselves to be misled by deceitfiil 
instructors. This warning he designed should be 
perpetual, and it is, therefore, addressed to all 
Christians in every age of the world. 

The false teachers in the primitive christian 
church were numerous, and well instructed in all 
the arts of sophistical learning. They were, there- 
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fore, but too successful in corrupting those pure 
doctrines which the Saviour of the world had so 
mercifully promulgated, and in sedudng many 
from bis simple but perfect worship ; — ezhibitiDg, 
under the mask of Christianity, a speculative reli- 
gion, which could adapt itself to all circumstances, 
and offer an easy atonement for every human 
infirmity ; a religion, in short, which was rather 
calculated to extenuate vice than to promote 
virtue. 

A system of faith, which flatters the infirmitiei 
of men, and provides an agreeable remedy against 
the penalties of sin, will always be greedily em- 
braced by those who are not anxious to acquire 
godly dispositions at the expense of sacrificing 
their sensual sqjoyments. They have greater satis- 
faction at being justified on such easy terms; and, 
therefore,'a plauiible declaimer, who seeks for dis- 
ciples only among the profligate, will not fail of 
securing followers, if he can only bring them to 
assent to the seductive doctrine of universal im- 
punity for sin, and persuade them that good works 
are not essential to salvation. Such were the arts 
adopted by the first schismatics in the christian 
church ; " with lies they made the hearts of the 
righteous sod, whom the Lord had not made sad ; 
and strengthened the hands of the wicked, that he 
should not return from his wicked way, by pro- 
mising him life." " Through covetousness, with' 
feigned words, they made merchandise " of i 
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difldples : so that their religion was rather a mer- 
cenary traffic in the interests of this worlds than a 
becoming preparation for the felicities of another. 

The gnostic heresies, which almost immediately 
succeeded the death of Christ, did incredible mis- 
chief, by confounding the simplicity of the primi- 
tive worship with a number of crude but compli- 
cated theories, which reduced religion to a mere 
recondite science, after our blessed Saviour had 
left it intelligible to every capacity. Those subtle 
but cloudy logicians dazzled the ignorant with the 
false lights of a barbarous and perplexing mys- 
ticism, in which were blended the mythic extra- 
vagancies of Pagan superstition with the pure 
doctrines of Christianity. They fed their deluded 
proselytes with ''meat" which their dull faculties 
were unable to digest, instead of ''milk"; thus 
corrupting their spiritual appetites with a new and 
unsalutary ahment, and rendering them anything 
but " wise unto salvation." " For when they spake 
great swelling words of vanity, they allured through 
the lusts of the flesh, through much wantonness, 
those that were clean escaped from them that hved 
in error. While they promised them liberty, they 
themselves were the servants of corruption; for 
of whom a man is overcome, of the same is he 
brought into bondage." 

Such were the false prophets of whom the 
Sraoor bade his disciples beware. Such were the 

ies against whom Christianity had 
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to contend during the eariy stages of its progress, 
comlnned with the whole strength of the Pagan 
world; and yet how signal was its triumph, 
when, opposed by sudi formidable obstacles, it 
ultimately bore down the huge structures of infi- 
deUty and error, shaping its gradual but majestic 
course to the very remotest regions of the earth! 
Let us remember that the mightiest powers of 
human intellect were employed to subvert that 
religion which, at the first, had only been advo- 
cated by a few unlettered artisans, but which 
finally obtained a most ngnal triumf^ over the 
malice of its powerful opposers. All that philosophy 
had taught — all that it could teach — all that the 
most learned, most ingenious, most astute minds 
could oppose to it, was employed to shake it firom 
those impregnable foundations upon which it had 
been so immovably fixed by its divine author. 
Threatenings, tortures, death, were succesrivdiy 
tried^ but in vain, to subdue the patience, corrupt 
the integrity, or wedcen the fiBuith of its early 
advocates. Though heresies were encouraged by 
its opposers ; though schisms prevailed and errors 
multiplied through the industry of &lse and in- 
terested teachers in the early stages of its progress, 
its ultimate success against such amazing impedi* 
ments, attests at once its divine origin and im- 
mutable truth ; ance no system of religion, which 
had not descended from above, could have so com- 
pletely triumphed over the united c f nios itiwi of 
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the ifewish and Gentile world. In spite of all the 
biee prophets by whom it has been disturbed ; in 
defiance of all the enemies by which it has been 
encountered ; nptwi^tanding the numerous here- 
mes by which it has been debased, it has nevertl^- 
leas existed in its purity for two thousand years, 
and like a mighty river that augments the body of 
its Ivaters as it pursues its course, it stiU flows 
placidly onward through all the siuidry changes of 
time, increasing its volume as it proceeds, and 
afibrding us just grounds, upon the £Edth of pro- 
phecy,, to expect that all other religions, like so 
many tributary rills, will at length augment its 
cunrent, until it finally flow in one universal stream 
into the^ illimitable ocean of eternity : when die 
voices of the saints, shall be heard in Heaven, 
saying, *' Blessing, and honour, and g^ory, and 
power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and to the Lamb for ever and ever!" 

Such is the religion which we profess; but 
which even now, notwithstanding the splendour of 
its triumph over tiie powers of Hell and the vain 
assaults of infidelity, there are still found fidse 
teachers daring enough to assail. We must not 
imagine that our security is not to be shaken, 
because our faith has not yet been subdued. We 
cannot be aware of the strength of that faith until 
it has been tried. The skill of a subtle disputant 
or plausible gainsayer may weaken it, if we do not 
eiunesdy and constantly seek the divine grace to 

y2 
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continue '' a right spirit within us.** Let us not 
imagine that there is no danger from without, 
because we feel secure in oi^r principles from 
within. If we " grieve the holy spuit of God" by 
slighting his solicitations^ he may abandon us to 
the designs of the wicked, and we may soon fall into 
" a spirit of unbehef," if we neglect '* to obey from 
the heart '' that form of doctrine which has been 
' deUvered to us.** Let us remember, it is to the 
** faithful in Christ Jesus'* that the Apostle gave 
this impressive warning, ^'be not high-minded> 
but fear f well, therefore, will it behove us to stand 
upon our guard against false prophets. 

The influence which false teachers may obtain 
over weak and credulous minds, is sufficiently dis- 
cernible in the confusion and dissensions which 
they caused among the first Christian converts: 
nor will it astonish us, that even the purest doc- 
trines should be perverted to unholy purposes, or 
that the disciples of the only perfect teacher that 
ever appeared upon earth, should be deluded from 
the purity of their religious profession, when we 
consider how much less difficult it is to corrupt 
the human heart, than to fortify it with the prin^ 
ciples of virtue. Vice will always retain her majo- 
rity of votaries, until the spiritual views of man- 
kind become more universally fixed; until their 
propensities to sensuality decrease, and their hearts 
become animated with a love of righteousness. 
He who would persuade '' a multitude to do evil,*^ 
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Let 118 not iinagmetluri; rach ^ deoeitM w<n^ 
8ve unknown among o8. Tliey sdll infest idciety, 
diflfeminate their unhallowed ' dogmas, and the 
poison of their principles freqoentijr operstes un* 
seen, e^en when the outward man seems porfiKtly 
uncomipt While they assume the garb of can- 
dour, dissimulation and artifice are the treadierous 
engines which they but too often and too success^ 
folly set at woilc, to seduce the unwary to^ rally 
remid the standard of falsehood, and to unite in 
her bmsterous, hut vain, aedamstions of triumph 
over truth. They ^ oome to you in sheqp's <dotbf 
ing, but inwardly they are nnrening wofares." Fbi 
what are they really conspicuous, but for Ae vsn^ 
chief which they do in corrupting the weak aad 
oonfiraung die prbfligate m their- evil coarsest 
''They change the truth of God into a lie, and 
worship and serte the creature more than die 
Creator.'' They jHractise upon tibe ignorant, excite 
the pasdons, harden the heart, sear the* conscience, 
and Uind the judgment. Th^ render truth re^ 
pukive, by strippng her of her attrscdoss, and, 
arraying fidsehood in tins alluring disguise, decoy 
to her temple a host of worshippers. They aflfoot 
virtues which diey never practise, broadi pretest 
mns which they never realise, and promulgate 
doctrines in which they have no fidth. They uk 
e^er supine, plauaiUe, msinuating, and under the 
mask of int^grky, scatter the baleiul seeds <tf 
misery and ruin. 
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On the other hand, he who is anxious to pro- 
claim the truth, from a love of God and a desire 
to do his will, is open and undisguised. He admits 
of no compromise betwixt right and wrong, of no 
concessions to appease, of no false glosses to con* 
dliate, of no quibbles to reconcile opposition or to 
obviate difficulties. He does not so qualify and 
adapt the principles of religious truth, as to make 
them square with the doctrines of mere heathen 
morality, or torture them into a plea for the un^ 
repressed infirmities of its advocates. He is ever 
miiform in hb principles, moderate in his senti*^ 
ments, simple m hb views, inflexible in opposing 
wrong ; temperate, ingenuous, persuasive ; address- 
ing hin)self to the judgment rather than exciting the 
fimcy, neither making the passions nor the sensi^ 
bilities of the heart subservient to that cause which 
the mind is not fully prepared to recognize and 
avow. Thus it b that the true teacher b often 
discarded as too austere and uncomprombing, 
while the '' false prophet,", from the lax morality 
which he advocates, b received with eager welcome. 
The dangers to be apprehended from diese latter, 
are by no means to be despised^ nor should W6 
stand too fast in our security against them, since 
even among us, as in ihe times of the Apostle, 
''there be false teachers, who privUy bring m 
damnable heresies, denying the Lord that bought 
them, and bring upon themselves swift destruc- 
tion." 



4^ 
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Infidelity has perhaps spent her best effiirts in 
that frightful struggle which she made, during the 
latter part of the last century, in a neighbour- 
ing country, to subvert the moral and social 
system of the world, and cast all classes of its 
civilized creatures into the cheerless gloom of 
natural religion. We have seen the appalling 
effects of her temporary ascendancy, and though 
hurled from her pernicious elevation, she still con- 
tinues formidable, and is, alas! but too easily 
armed for mischief. Europe has already witnessed, 
nay, she hasjelt, through the v?ide extent of her 
circuit, those mighty convulsions in the . moral 
world, the consequences of those desperate prin- 
ciples which a hybrid philosophy for a while so 
successfully propagated. Many still live who can 
recollect the frightful horrors of a period when, 
under the cloak of freedom, the most wanton atro- 
cities were committed, which are to be found in 
the annals of crime. Religion was banished from 
the societies of the ne.w reformers ; liberty was 
their watch-word ; and, under the banners of a 
monster which they consecrated with her name and 
title, they gave way to all the ferocity of demons, 
and tracked their footsteps in the merciless carnage 
of those who subscribed not to their impious creed. 
The vain and daring pretensions of a hoUow but 
dextrous philosophy superseded for a while, among 
many profligate and deluded men, the sober dic- 
tates of reason and religion. The seductive doc- 
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trine of uni?ersal freedom, which fiimished a pal- 
liative for every vice, was subtly expounded and 
gpreedily received until infidelity seemed about to 
triumph upon the ruins of civU and religious 
government. The reign of terror, it is true, was 
•hort, but, during the melancholy period of its 
continuance, the just execrations of the virtuous 
were lavished upon its desperate supporters. It is 
only memorable for deeds of atrocity, which time 
can never obliterate from the records of human 
events. They will ever remain a signal memorial 
of the horrors of unbelief, and prove to every 
generation of mankind, that where there is no re- 
ligion, there can be no virtue. 

LfCt us recur to the words of Jeremiah against 
the false prophets among the Jews. '^ By sword 
and famine shall these prophets be consumed, and 
the people to whom they prophesy shall be cast out 
in the streets of Jerusalem, because of the famine 
and the sword ; and they shall have none to 
bury them, their wives, nor their sons, nor their 
daughters, for I will pour their wickedness upon 
them.** When we recall to our recollections the 
end of nearly all the most sanguinary promoters of 
that rash system of unbehef, which for awhile con- 
vulsed a neighbouring kingdom, we might be 
almost tempted to think, that there was in their 
fiftte, and that denounced against the false prophets, 
with their deluded adherents, something more than 
an accidental coincidence. 
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Though the poixHious Btream which bo lately 
polluted France hsa been arrested in its permdom 
course, its effects are still vinbla, and that to a 
deplorable extent, among the living deecendants of 
those who opeued the fountaint of that sweeinDg 
torrent: — nay, indeed, these sad effbcts are to be 
traced throughout t^ nation, whose MvolitieB, to 
give them no husher nMne, it is but too much the 
fashion amraig the more opulent claues of iitett 
kingdoms to admire and imitate. 

It is not to be assumed, becauK infidelity is at 
this moment openly professed by few, and because 
it is now so gener^y execrated, that it is, ther^ 
fore, not to be feared. " Let him that tlunketh. 
he standeth take heed lest he fell ;" and wha is 
there that may not be induced by felse arguments 
to renounce the truth, unless the pure principles 
of religion be deeply rooted in his mind and heartt 
Equivocal beiievm are always in danger of iml^ 
ing the tenets of those for whose talents ^tej 
liappen to have a lugh respect ; awl, if these latter 
be unbeliever^ their authority in matters of feith 
and practice will be too i^ to influence their ad- 
mirers, who, 1hou(^ they may not imlnbe all, will, 
noTertheless, be likely to imbibe many of the jwin- 
dples of their OMrrupters, especially if they have once 
allowed themselves to grow lax m the pursuit of r»- 
ligion; and where one felse principle is admittaHift 
is impossible to say bow many imiy U-Uow it. Such 
principles, too, can have all but <iih' tfiidcacy, fer 
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error wantonly persisted in, can only slope the- way 
to wretchedness and riiin : these principles will in- 
fidlifoly be die promoters of iniquity ; diey will en- 
gender endless difficulties^ confusions^ miseries, for 
'^ all iniquity is as a two-edg^ sword, the wounds 
whereof cannot be healed." 

If we once sufier ourselves to relax in our affi- 
ance towards God, from whom alone ^' oometh our 
help in time of need," our own strength will be in- 
sufficient to secure us against the influence of 
sophktry ; and there are never wanting those who 
would ke\ a malignatit delight in misleading us% 
But '^ I beseech you, brethren, mark them which 
cause divisions and oflfences contrary to the doc- 
trine which ye have learned^ and avoid them ; for 
they are such as serve not the Lord Jesus Christy 
but by good words and fair speeches deceive the 
hearts of die simple."' 

If religion, as it really does, affinrds us the high- 
est consolations which can be derived to man in 
this chequered existence ; if it alleviates our sisSep* 
ings, assuages our grief, reconciles us to cidamity, 
supports us under an adverse, and secures us from 
the dangers of a ;[MX)sperou8 condition ; if it exalt» 
our hopes, subdues our despair, promotes our joys, 
and corrects our sorrows ; if it disarms our terrors 
at the prospect of death, awakens our fortitude, foiv 
tifiei our patience, stifles our discontent, and esta- 
peace within our bosoms ; if, in fiioTt, it be^ 
of true happiness upmi earth, as 
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it will ultimately be of everlarting happiness in 
Heaven ; what shall be said of those profiuie and 
audacious theorists, who, under the mask of seal 
for the reformation of mankind, would neutraliie 
those powerful resourses of the soul under her 
temporal trials, and cut it off at once from all its 
dependencies, its consolations, and its hopes 7 And, 
perhaps, in every religious community some such 
impure members are to be found, but they are 
^^ false apostleis, deceitful workers, whose end shall 
be according to their works." '^ They come to you 
in sheep's clothing, but inwardly they are ravening 
wolves.- 

It is difficult to account for the malignant — ^the 
horrible emotions which sometimes agitate the 
human heart, when God is excluded from its a£feo- 
tions, and it is made the idol of its ovm worship. 
But that heart certainly betrays the most callous 
indifference to the welfare of its kind, and, at the 
same time, the most daring rebellion against the 
supremacy of Heaven, which seeks to involve an- 
other in its own impiety, and. accumulate upon it 
its own self-inflicted miseries. Such, however, is 
the depravity of human nature, when &llen into the 
excess of sin, that it is ever eager to seduce others 
into guilt, and is best satisfied when it can involve 
them in its own eternal ruin. '' Let no man, theni 
deceive you with vain words, for, because of these 
things cometh the wrath of God upon the chiUiW 
of disobedience." . < i^^^t 
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We may rank all those in the class of false 
teachers, who would, under any circumstances, 
draw us off from '' that simplicity which is in 
Christ*" In our social intercourse with men, we 
shall frequently encounter these false prophets, for 
all come under this denomination who encourage 
doubts against the authority of God's recorded 
word, and would taint with these doubts the 
minds of those ''whose delight is in the law of the 
Lord." 

Many who confess their Saviour in generals, 
deny him in particulars, and think themselves pri- 
vileged to question what they only wish to dis-- 
believe ; ''but ye have not so learned Christ." If 
there be a doubter now before me, let him pray 
earnestly to God to " help his unbelief," that his faith 
may be established. His doubts will soon subside, 
if he devoutly seek the assistance of that Divine 
Guide, which alone can spiritualize the corrupted 
heart and enlighten the darkened understanding. 

The precepts of the gospel are intelligible to every 
capacity. If we take them as our directors in the 
practice of our lives, we shall neitherbe shaken by the 
sophistries of presumptuous innovators, nor with- 
drawn from our allegiance to our Creator, by the 
scoffs of those who have "lived without God in the 
world." Let us call to mind the terrible denun- 
ciation of the Apostle against perverters of the 
Christian faith. "But, though we, or an angel 
.Heaven, preach any other gospel unto you 
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■tfaan that which we have preached unto you, let 
him be accursed. As we said before, so saj I now 
again, if any man preach any other goq>el unto 
you than ye have recraved, let him be accursed.* 

May "the Father of Merdes, and God of all 
Comfort," increase our devotions, strength«i our 
fidtb, and bring us at length, through its justifying 
influence, into eternal commimion with Him, "who 
CMily hath immortality, dwelling, in the Ugfat whidi 
no man can approach unto, whom no man hath seen 
nor can see; to whom, with the Son and Holy 
Ghost, be honour and power everlasting. Amen V 




SERMON XXII. 



ON THE NECESSITY OF PRAYER. 



C< 



1 Trbss. v. 17. 
Pray without ceasing." 



It is evident that this injunction is not to be 
literally understood ; because^ as we are enjoined 
other duties besides prayer^ it is clear the Apostle 
never intended that our whole time should be en- 
gaged in this most important occupation. We are 
therefore to consider the words before us only as 
an exhortation to frequent, regular, and earnest 
prayer. We find that St. Luke, at the conclusion 
of his gospel, says of the disciples, from whose pre- 
sence Christ had just ascended into heaven — '' and 
they were continually in the temple praising and 
blessing God.** By which he simply signifies, 
that they were constantly in the Lord's taber- 
nacle during the appointed seasons of devotion.* 

^ See Whitby's note on the text. 
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They who uniformly observed the seasons of 
prayer, are said, in the expressive language of in- 
spiration, to ''pray continually, night and day**: 
or, in other words, they constantly attended in the 
sanctuary during the time of the morning and 
evening sacrifice. Enough has been said to esta- 
blish the meaning of the text ; let us, therefore, 
proceed to consider the necessity of prayer, and 
the danger of neglecting it. 

Its efficacy is frequently exhibited in the sacred 
writings. I need only recall to your recollections 
the case of the prophet Daniel, who esteemed 
prayer to be so paramount an obligation, that the 
prospect of death, in the most appalling shape, 
could not deter him from ''kneeling upon his knees 
three times a day, and praying and giving thanks 
before God." The efficacy of his prayers will 
appear in that wonderful deliverance which, in the 
sequel, was extended to him, when die Grod, to 
whom he prayed, "shut the mouths of a den of 
hungry lions, so that they did not hurt him." We 
are told, that Elijah "prayed earnestly, that it 
might not rain, and it rained not on the earth by 
the space of three years and six months ; and he 
prayed again, and the heaven gave rain, and the 
earth brought forth her fruit." We perceive in 
these instances, how fully the Apostle's declaration 
was confirmed, that "the effectual fervent prayer 
of a righteous man avtuleth much." Now, if the 
prayers of a righteous man are so signally regarded 
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by the Deity^ it is evident^ that they must be well 
pleasing to Him ; and whatever we can do that is 
well pleasing to Him^ it must be our duty to per- 
form. He does not, however, grant our petitions 
only because we address them to Him, but, because 
we offer them up in the spirit, and after the man- 
ner which he has prescribed, and, therefore, ap- 
proves. "Ye shall call upon me," says he, "and 
ye shall go and pray unto me, and I will hearken 
unto you ; and ye shall seek me, and find me when 
ye shall search for me with all your heart." Here, 
then, prayer is distinctly enjoined. Through prayer 
must we seek the Lord, and by prayer only can we 
find him. The neglect, therefore, on our parts, to 
do that which is manifestly agreeable to Grod, must 
necessarily have an effect directly contrary to what 
a punctual performance of that sacred obligation 
would produce. 

Prayer is the only becoming mode of petition, 
from a being utterly dependent to one infinite 
in power and perfections. Our moral incapacity 
clearly establishes the necessity of application to 
such a Being for "grace in time of need," that we 
may accomplish those good designs which our 
better reflections direct us to pursue. And how is 
such application to be made, but "by prayer and 
supplication of the spirit " ? The Lord God of our sal- 
vation expressly tells us — "ask, and it shall be given 
you." How, then, shall we expect to receive, if we 
do not ask ? Many, no doubt, are ready to affirm, 

z 
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tbaittbeydo aak frequently — nay ^unremittingly, yet 
receive not. But how have they asked? With 
absent hearts^ distracted minds^ and wandering 
thoughts; without fervour, without devotion. 
He who prays fervidly, devoutly, spiritually, shall 
receive '^the righteous man's reward." God pro- 
mises to such a gracious hearing, and when did his 
promise ever fail of its accomplishment ? '' If any of 
you lack wisdom,* says St» James, ''let him ask of 
God that giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 
not, and it shall be given him : but, let him ask in 
faith, nothing wavering*** Sincerity, intentness of 
mind, and devotion of heart, are the true features 
of earnest prayer* Words are the mere signs by 
which we exhibit our thoughts. They can have 
no power of themselves in propitiating the good 
will of Him to whom the most secret operations of 
the mmd are known; and, therefore, if our hearts 
unite not with our lips, in addressing the Deity, 
our petitions must ever be rejected, and our prayers 
will become an abomination* 

" In everything," writes the Apostle> *'by pray^ 
and supptication with thanksgivmg, let your re- 
quests be made known unto God." Here, thi9 
manner of playing is definitively signified. We 
are to supplicate. Supplication supposes at once 
humility of spirit, earnestness of heart, and sincerity 
of purpose. It supposes an engagement of the 
whole soul in the supplication made. No mere 
form of wordiii, therefore, can constitute effectual 
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(Mrayeir. To be effectual^ it must be gineere, it must 
be ardent It must combine and conceatrate our 
most fervid aspirations. Let it be noted also, that ouir 
prayers are to be made with thanksgiving. Here 
ii another distinction, which implies an employment 
of the whole hearty an absorption of the wh(^ 
tnind, in tliis religious exercise* For thanksgiving, 
where it is sincere — and it can be of no avail where 
it is notr--elevates the soul, occupies it, absorbs iU 
It firequentiiy produces tiiis effect, even when oflfered 
to men, to whom we reaUy can owe so little; much 
more, then, should it do so when ofibred to God, to 
whom our obligations are so mighty and prevailing. 
Let us remember, too, that ''He who knew no 
sin," but became the Saviour of a guilty world, 
constantly retired to pray ; that a daily portion of 
his life was occupied in prayer ; that the whole aS 
Ids pubfic ministry was dedicated to the service of 
God by the works which he wrought for the bene^ 
fit of man. He was spotless, sinless, perfect; still 
he dedicated a large portion of his time to devotion. 
His eumple, then, must be to ns a sufficient ear^ 
nest of its necessity. It wiU be obvious, that if He 
found k necessary to pray, it must be more neces*- 
sary for us to do so. And where shall we want an 
inducement thus to address the fountain of light 
and life, when we are assured, that ''he wiU 
regard the supplication of the destitute, and not 
despise their prayer *" ? 
And yet, how is this most important duty neg« 

z2 
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lected! How few are there among us who perform 
it as we should ! How few even among those who 
assemble here so especially under God's all-seeing 
eye to offer Him their homage^ ''sing praises to 
Him with understanding," glory in his holy name, 
ox " serve him with joyfiilness I** If I were to ask 
you for what purpose we are assembled here, you 
would no doubt, readily confess, that it is '* to lift 
up our faces unto God ;" to praise Him in his holy 
temple, and declare our delight in him ; to wean 
our thoughts for awhile from the world and its temp- 
tations, to acknowledge our sins, to bewail our in- 
firmities, to implore his pardon, and to supplicate 
his grace. You will allow, that we come here to 
renew our petitions to ''the author and finisher of 
our faith, Jesus Christ the righteous," for his advo- 
cacy with the Father in our behalf; to promise in 
the public assembly of his worshippers "to amend 
our lives according to his holy word;" to o£fer 
unto Him the sacrifice of a contrite heart. You 
will readily acknowledge, that we come here to 
pray ; and yet how do many, who come with that 
professed pm-pose, perform it? With heartless 
negligence, with lifeless apathy, with frigid indif- 
ference! Shall I be far from, the truth when I 
assert, that the public worship of our church is but 
too often scarcely better than a solemn pantomime ! 
A service of action rather than of fervid aspiration ; 
an offering of words rather than of thoughts, of 
outward forms than of holy purposes 7 The ges- 
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tures of devotion are^ indeed^ assumed^ though the 
worshipper's heart is frequently fixed anywhere but 
on his God. '' God is not in all his thoughts/ per- 
haps occupies none of them ; and though it may be 
said of him, ''behold he prayeth/ it is nothing 
more dian that unmeaning ejaculation of '' Lord, 
Lord," with which Christ reproaches those Pha- 
risees who prayed rather to be ''seen of men," than 
to "have praise of God." But let the formalist 
consider, are not such prayers a mockery ? Are 
they not an insult to "the mighty Majesty on 
High"? Who can think such worship worthy the 
divine favour ? It were better never to pray than 
to do it with coldness, indifference, or neglect. To 
neglect the Almighty altogether, is, if possible, less 
criminal than to mock Him with pretences. 

Suffer .me to remind you, that simply "treading 
the courts of the sanctuary," and joining in the forms 
of its worship, without an engagement of the heart 
to Him who spiritually presides there, will avail 
nothing m securing his favour. There is no magic 
in the mere walls of a church, to "break the bonds" 
of sin, to purify the soul, and bring it "without 
spot to God." It may, in truth, imbibe deeper 
stains of corruption within God*s temple than out 
of it, where that temple is made the scene of 
unholy thoughts, hypocritical pretensions, worldly 
abstractions, and indecent irreverence ; where reli- 
gion is made the cloak of vice, and hypocrisy lies 
bedded in the heart. For, although " God heareth 
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the prnjeatB €i the righteous/ and those pnyen 
^'are hb deUght;"* neverthdess, the mere lip-aer- 
viees of the formalist ''his soul hateth, th^^ are a 
trouUe unto Him, He is weary to bear them«* 
It is, indeed, dangerous not to pray, but it is still 
more dangerous to pray with inattention, careless- 
nesB and irreverence. Although parayer is abso^ 
Itttely necessary towards our rendering the sacri* 
jBce, which the Sayiour made for our sins, an avail- 
able sacrifice to us, still, I repeat, that our prayers 
must possess certain qualities to render thraoi eflB^^ 
tual. Wlulst they exhibit only the ''outward and 
visible sign" oi piety, they will possess no inherit 
value. The vital prindple must elevate them to 
devoticm, or they will be nothing better than the 
^' tinkling cymbal.** 

Choript himself assures us, " whatseevw ye shall 
ask in jHrayer, believing, ye shall receivew'* The 
necessity of prayer is here, too, unequivocally im- 
^ied, because it is only what we ask in jNrayer 
that is promised. That it must be something 
beyond the mere external form of supplication, is 
ftirther implied by the qualification expressed as 
necessary to render it efficacious — ^namely, fiuth ; 
and where this exists in full activity, the heart 
must be holy before God. It is the "effectual, 
fervent prayer only of the righteous man whi^h 
availeth;'' the greatest sinner, however, becomes 
righteous when he repents and turns from the error 
of Ins ways. Let us then heartily pray that we 
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may be ^ deaiued firom oQ filtfaineis of fleih and 
spirit, perfecting holinesB in the fear of God/* 

We shall now consider the danger of neglect- 
ing prayer. To neglect to pi^ay> is to neglect the 
means of salvation^ A negligence of God must 
ensue, and finally the ruin of ourselves. For to 
what danger does such negligence expose us ? To 
the danger of being abandoned by him who alone 
ean ** Ufb up them that are foUen:* to the danger 
of being ^^ given over to areprobate mindf to the 
danger of bring left to fill up the measure of our 
guilt, '' to work iniquity with greediness/ so that 
we may receive the greater condemnation. Prayer 
b the breath of the righteous soul« Without this^ 
it can have no spiritual Ixfoi It must be '' dead 
in trespasses and sins," and, whilst it so con« 
tinues, must be excluded fi'om all chance of happi«- 
ness in the life everlasting. Oh, Lord I who can 
refuse to supplicate thy gracious &vour, where it 
IS so fireely granted to our petitions, ^' for thou art 
good and ready to for^ve, and plenteous in mercy 
to all them that call upon theeT Shall we then 
think, that where our petitions, when devoutly 
presented, are so graciously received, we can in- 
nocentiy forbear to otkr them ? We cannot surely 
forget that when we do pray, our chief supplies^ 
tions to that God, who is so '' plenteous in mercy,* 
are for forgiveness of our sins ; but can we expect 
that these should be. forgiven if we are too proud, 
too stubborn, or too negligent, constantly to sup* 
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plicate his pardon 7 Shall we think that He will 
seek us out to make us objects of his espedal 
£»vour, if we do not seek Him in order that we 
may become so ? The consciousness^ which we 
cannot but feel^ of our manifold infirmities^ of our 
continual lapses from virtue^ would naturally urge 
us^ one should thinks earnestly to propitiate the 
anger of that mighty Beings whon) we are so con- 
stantly offending^ by humbling ourselves daily 
before Him^ and beseeching his forgiveness of our 
numerous miscarriages. If we neglect to do this^ 
can we have any ground for supposing, that '' tlK>ugh 
he bear with us long," he will nevertheless en- 
courage our indifference by overlooking our neg- 
ligence ; that he will drag us, as it were, to Heaven 
by violence^ though we make no efforts to obtain 
a place there? No! we may be assured that if 
we turn a deaf ear to his invitations, and refiise to 
" come unto Him that we may have life" — if we 
forbear to pray, to lift up our hearts as well as our 
voices unto him with praise and thanksgivings, he 
will '' shut up his loving-kindness in displeasure," 
and finally devote us to '^ the wrath to come." 

I am sure they who are earnest in prayer need 
not.be told, that it engenders those feelings which 
at once spiritualize the mind and purify the heart. 
It induces religious thoughts, pious inclinations, 
and devout resolves. It leads to moral. habits and 
holy practices,' without which the eternal inheri- 
tance will be forfeited, for '^ faith without works is 
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deadv and a dead faith can profit us nothing. To 
neglect, then, that which produces such essential 
means of salvation, must be evidently at all times 
rash and perilous. '' Blessed is the man, O Lord,** 
says the Psalmist, ''whom thou choosest and 
causest to approach unto thee ; for one day in thy 
courts is better than a thousand/' If the man is 
blessed whom the Lord causes to approach unto 
him in prayer, for by prayer only can we approach 
unto Him, then, by natural deduction, is he not 
blessed who does not approach Him ; for assuredly 
tiiat may fairly be presumed to cause the reverse 
of a blessing, which is directly opposed to what 
produces the blessing. If they are blessed who 
pray worthily, will any one deny that it is proper 
to pray ? and, unquestionably, in proportion as it 
is right to do so, it must be wrong not to do it ; 
but if it be wrong at all, it no doubt must be 
perilously wrong. 

The fact is, that he who forbears to pray, can 
have no just motive for such forbearance. Why 
then does he neglect so positive and paramount a 
duty? Principally because it is irksome to with- 
draw his mind from his pleasures, and to fix it ^ 
habitually upon his God. But will such a person 
be likely to do things acceptable to his Maker, 
when he feels no desire, no anxiety to address his 
thoughts to Him? Never! And yet, in spite of 
the sinfulness of neglecting prayer, it is, neverthe^ 
less, an omission which is regarded but with too 
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much indiflEerenee. And first, private prayer, 
wbich 18 a most natural homage of the dependent 
creature towards his Creator, is rery insuffidentl j 
performed. In the morning, when we rise to light 
and life, from the temporary suspension of all the 
fecuhies of mind and body, what so natural as to 
pour out our hearts unto God, ** to seek him, to 
rejoice and be glad in him, and to magnify his 
name*? But how many neglect to do this ! Are 
not their worldly interests first among their 
thoughts, when they rise from that bed of rest 
which, through God*s mercy, has recruited their 
wearied bodies and harassed spirits ? What are 
too often their reflections upon retiring to their 
nightly repose ! In what pleasures they shall dis- 
sipate the morrow, or how it may be made to add 
to the gains of the preceding day. But let it not 
be forgotten, that these wanderings of the mind, 
these silent aspirations to the idols of the world, 
are recorded against us in that awful registry of 
human transgression, where all our most secret 
thoughts, words, and works are traced by the finger 
of Him '' from whom no secrets are hid,** to be 
produced, Grod only knows whether to our con- 
fusion or triumph, at tiiat period of imiversal in- 
quisition, when we shall receive for '* the things 
done in the body according to that we have done, 
whether it be good or whether it be evil." None 
of us, who are acquainted with our Bibles, can 
justiy plead ignorance of the necessity of eamestr 
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MSB in devotuML We aie enjoined by the Apostle 
to ** pray and not to faint." Sy this latter term^ 
we are instructed that ardour, resolution, energy, 
are required in prayer : nay, the absence of these 
qualities will only aggravate our guUt; smce what 
we perform outwardly with our tongues, will show 
at least our conriction of .the necessity of what we 
neglect ^'inwardly in our hearts'*; and to act 
against our convictions of what is right and neces- 
sary, must be a presumptuous and perilous daring. 
I have already noticed the neglect of public 
prayer, and shall therefore conclude with a few 
words on the obUgation of family prayer. Permit 
me to press upon your attention that all heads of 
families are in some degree responsible for the 
moral habitudes of those under their charge, as far 
as they have the means of improving them. It is 
at least their duty to give them every opportunity 
in their power of walking uprightly. And what 
can so directly tend to promote this desirable 
object, as directing their thoughts to those spiritual 
interests for which it so pressingly behoves us aU 
to provide ? " Brethren, if any err from the truth, 
and one convert him, let him know that he which 
converteth the sinner from the error of his way, 
shall save a soul from death, and shall hide a mul- 
titude of sins." And surely one would imagine 
that this alone would be a sufficient inducement to 
family prayer, tending, as it must frequently do, to 
such a blessed effect. We shall do well to re- 
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collect^ that in proportion as spiritual benefit 
would arise to any from the performance of family 
prayer^ will be the sin of the head of that family 
who neglects it ; because, it is our duty to promote 
good where it is likely to arise ; to inculcate reli- 
gion where there is a disposition to imbibe it ; — and 
if it be incumbent upon us to perform these 
duties, it must be criminal to neglect them. We 
have now considered the necessity of prayer, and 
the danger of neglecting it, and I shall therefore 
quit the subject with pressing upon you the advice 
given in the text, to " pray without ceasing." 



SERMON XXIIL 



ON PHYSICAL GOOD AND EVIL. 



Job, II. 10. 



'* Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and sliall we 
not receive evil ?" 



You may remember that these were the words 
of the patriarch Job when writhuig under the visi- 
tation of bodily sufferings such as it has rarely 
fallen to the lot of man to undergo; and they 
propose a very pertinent inquiry to every human 
heart. In these words it is evident that good and 
evil are to be taken in their most limited, not their 
general acceptation : the latter signifying physical, 
as opposed to moral, evil ; the former phjrsical, as 
opposed to moral, good. 

That God is the source of all good, is nowhere 
a question. Whatever good, therefore, we enjoy 
must proceed from him, and however distant from 
the fountain we may drink of the stream, we 
must still go up to Him as its pure and eternal 
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spring. Let us not however infer, from the wcnrds 
before us, that he is also the source of eviL True 
it is, that '' great plagues remain for the ungodly, 
but whoso putteth his trust in the Lord, mercy 
embraceth him on every side." That, as the Deity 
frequently dispenses Uessings, so he also visits 
mankind with occasional penalties, which we de- 
nominate evils, is not to be denied ; it belongs to 
the economy of his moral government ; for by these 
we are chastened ** unto the day of redemption*" 
But then he merely permits evil, he did not ori- 
ginate it From the rebel angel, '' the fiither of 
lies," it derived its origin ; and man by a breadi of 
covenant with his Maker admitted it into the world. 
The evil of suflfering followed the evU of sin. Sin, 
therefcnre, and not God, is the cause of it. And as 
infinite perfection cannot be the author of sin, so 
nether can it be the author of eviL ^ O Lord Gkkl 
of our £Eithersl art thou not God in heaven, 
where nothing impure can ent^? and in thine 
hand is there not power and might, so that none 
18 able to withstand theeT It is however the 
power to do good and the might to do justly, which 
alone belong to God. Though the Almighty 
allows evil to prevail as a punishment for sin, it 
can be no more said to be derived from him than 
good from Satan, because the latter does not al- 
ways prevent the operation of good when this may 
happen to be in his power. 

In considering the Patriarch's question, we shall 
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treat of the good and evil there mentioned as em- 
bracing only those temporal pleasures and pains 
which accrue to man^ during his brief journey to 
that land of everlasting rest^ where good is uni- 
versal and the name of evil is unknown. 

Apt as we are to repine at our afflictions in this 
worlds we should perhaps feel somewhat abashed 
at our folly if we did but soberly reflect that 
amidst all the numerous difficulties and troubles 
by which we are besets we are ourselves the positive 
and sole cause of almost the whole of them. ^* After 
all that is come upon us for our evil deeds and for 
our great trespass^ seeing that God has punished 
us less than our iniquities deserve^ but has given 
us great deliverance'* in the atonement which he 
has himself ofifered for our sins, should we not fall 
low on our knees to bless him for his mercy that 
we suffer so little, instead of grieving that we suffer 
so much ? Indeed, a very large proportion of the 
evils of this life might be evaded if we would only 
adhere strictiy to the discipline of religion, direct- 
ing our lives upon the rules Icud down in holy writ. 
And if means have been furnished to us for miti- 
gating at least, if not removing our afflictions, we 
can have no cause to be dissatisfied with our suffer- 
ings, if we neglect to employ those means. H piety 
will not remove tribulations, it will at all events 
reconcile us to them ; it will render us patient 
under them ; it will turn them to our account by 
taking from them lessons of resignation to the 
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divine will, and of encouragement to better hopes m 
a better world ; it will cause them to direct our re- 
collections to what we are, and enable us to extract 
from them seeds that shall grow up and ripen into 
righteousness. Under the rough and repulsive ves- 
ture of calamity there will often be found many an 
in£Emt virtue, which, fostered by the spare and bit- 
ter nutriment that she supplies, shall grow up 
into vigour and comeliness, and at length come 
forth, like ** the polished comers of the temple,* 
arrayed in the ''beauty of holiness," and fitted to 
take their everlasting station at ** the right hand 
of the Majesty on High." 

We are generally but too unwilling to befieve 
that we originate our own sufierings : a little re- 
flection, however, will make this obvious to us alL 
Is not our uneasiness of conscience to be traced 
to our want of piety ; our poverty often to extra- 
vagance, to wild speculations and unjustifiable 
sdiemes of profit ? Is not disease fireq[uentiy the 
result of dissipation— ignorance, of idlciies»-«id 
e^TU death, of an ovar-scmpulous adhefence to the 
fastidious, but alas ! criminal, laws of honour ! Do 
not nianv of our bodilv infirmities arise from our 
excesses ! May we nol^ for the most part, attri- 
bute insuh to provocation, contempt to insolence, 
chastisemciit to slander, disgrace to deprantT, and 
evil report to immoral practices ? Do we not m- 
variabhr reap from what we sow ! Tares can only 
pr^luce tanfs. In 4iofft^ aU the erik of thb fife 
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have, more or less, their root in our own failings. 
What right, then, have we to complain, more espe- 
ciaUy too if we consider that "when we are judged, 
we are chastened of the Lord that we should not 
be condemned with the world "? If the Almighty 
visits us with afflictions, who will say that he does 
not deserve them ? They, therefore, as naturally 
proceed from ourselves as the effect from the 
cause. 

Though some of the evils just enumerated may 
appear at a first view to be trifling, it is neverthe- 
less a sum of such trifling evils which frequently 
interrupts the quiet of human life, and renders it 
more perplexed, and perhaps wretched, than the 
visitation of any one single heavy calamity. We 
shall often find the pious Christian contented and 
even cheerful, under the severest bodily inflictions; 
whilst the mere worldly man, who has scarcely any 
thing to trouble him but the rebuking of his own 
thoughts, the little discords of domestic, or the 
unimportant vicissitudes of social life, will be ab- 
solutely miserable. Whatever may be our lot in 
this world, we see that Providence is impartial in 
its visitations, since the righteous are bom to suffer 
as well as the wicked. The latter then especially 
can have the less reason to murmur, ^* knowing 
that the same afflictions are accomplished in their 
brethren that are in the world.*' 

Again. However severe may be our trials here, 
we shall find they are seldom undergone in vain. 

2a 
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They often prove to us the source of great moral 
benefit ; for, being made the punishment of sin, 
moral benefit follows as a natural consequence; 
not necessarily, it is true, but this is nevertheless 
always a probable, and, certainly, a frequent result 
And, indeed, constituted as things now are, it is to 
be questioned if there be more than a very small 
portion of good among men, which does not owe 
its origin to this very cause. Who, for instance, 
would deny himself the enjoyment of one single 
pleasure which his desires might solicit, if he ran 
no risk of sufiering either immediately or remotely 
from the indulgence ? A very small portion, I sus- 
pect, of mankind. We know how closely pain 
follows upon the heels of fruition, that prosperity 
and adversity may *' come alike to all," for ** God 
hath set the one over against the other ;** and this 
is the main repelling motive that induces us to put 
a salutary check upon our inclinations. If it were 
not for the dread of sufiering certain penalties ap- 
pointed by the laws, for certain infractions of those 
laws, how few, by comparison, would submit to the 
restraints which they impose ! 

Let us not shrink from looking boldly into the 
frailty of our nature, since it is only by discovering 
where our defects lie, that we can be able to re- 
move them. If we search strictly into our own 
hearts, we shall find that the pain of sufiering for 
wrong done, more than countervails the satisfac- 
tion of doing it ; and that it is this which generally 
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keeps us within certain rules of conduct that we 
cannot infringe without personal disadvantage. Is 
it not the misery of the present which so agreeably 
brightens the prospect of the future ? If we suf- 
fered nothing here, should we be so likely to look 
forward to happiness hereafter ? Is it not suffering 
that frequently forces us from the mad pursuit of 
forbidden pleasures, sobering down the excited 
mind into the calm contemplation of their vanity 
and danger ? '' Behold, happy is the man whom 
God correcteth ; therefore despise not ye the 
chastening of the Almighty, for he maketh sore 
and bindeth up ; he woundeth, and his hands make 
whole.** The very evils we are subject to in this 
world, add solidity to our hopes of the blessings 
to be participated in a world to come. Do not 
the various inflictions to which we are here ex- 
posed, constantly add a spur to our virtues ? What 
pity should we feel for the pains of our fellow- 
creatures, if we had not ourselves experienced 
similar evils ? If we were not conscious that we 
might endure the same trials, what would become 
of our compassion ? We could know no sympathy, 
and this is the cherisher of some of the most tender 
and lovely feelings of the human heart. We judge 
of all temporal suffering by relation to ourselves. 
Our pity is excited when we see others in distress, 
because we know by experience what it is to suffer. 
Did we stand removed from all the infirmities of 
mortality, we cduld but remotely feel for our 

2a2 
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afflicted brethren. We should then indeed ''go 
our way^ eat our bread with joy> and drink our wine 
with a merry heart ;" still, however, those hearts 
would be dead to all the generous feelings of our 
fallen, but nevertheless tender and sympathetic 
nature. In a condition like this to which sin has 
reduced us, where our senses are continually war- 
ring against our true comforts and our best inter- 
ests, and where our hearts are incessantly betra3ing 
us into danger, we should pass on from error to 
error, and step forward from crime to crime, with- 
out either check or limitation, did not misery some- 
times start up to arrest our progress and recall our 
thoughts to the perils of our course. 

Again. If we were to look nicely into the ope- 
ration of eflects firom hidden or remote causes, we 
should perhaps be surprised to find how generally 
physical evil is the spring of moral good. It was 
by suffering that Christ ''obtained eternal re- 
demption for us ;* it is by suflfering that we are 
" purified and made white and tried.* But let us 
further illustrate this position. The loss of for- 
tune, which, in a woridly sense, is certainly a pre- 
sumptive evil, would be unquestioiiably a monl 
good, where retaining it would endangnr the sal- 
vation d a soul; and this b surely hr within the 
range of possibOitT. A sidaMss '*nigh unto death * 
will ofVentimes recall the mind of die sumo' to 
the error of his wavs ; and he will as often rise 
firon tiKbed of pdnii«De«Fed in lKttt» wmA ^pnr- 
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posed to turn away from his wickedness and live.** 
We need not multiply instances. 

Whatever^ then^ our passions or prejudices may 
lead us to think of the prevalence of evil in this 
world, it is by no means generally to be deplored. 
It is adapted to our condition, absolutely necessary 
to our state. Constituted as man is, so prone to 
self-love, so habituated to error, so little inclined 
by natural disposition to 'Mo the will of his Father 
which is in heaven," the trials he so frequently 
undergoes are, indeed, if not his only, at least his 
most powerfrd, excitements to good. Did we suffer 
nothing, in this life, as a consequence of our nu- 
merous and crying delinquencies, it is to be feared 
that, possessed with those frailties which now de- 
form us, we should neither '' labour for that meat 
which endureth unto everlasting life," nor conform 
ourselves to our proper characters of ''strangers 
and pilgrims upon earth," but pass heedlessly for- 
ward to those barriers, where time ceases his do- 
minion, without the passport of a virtue to bear 
with us to our account. If the fears of punishment 
did not sometimes awaken us from the dreams of 
sin, and if, in spite of our failings here, we were 
exposed to no sufferings, let us ask our own hearts, 
should we be likely to entertain proper thoughts 
of a hereafter ? And if the prospect of futurity 
excited no apprehensions, who would put them- 
selves under the restraints necessary to prepare 
them for it? Man, thus circumstanced, would 
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become a self-idolater: as a sinful creature, un* 
interrupted felicity in this world would rather con- 
firm his vices than strengthen or increase his vir- 
tues. What we look upon as the evils of life, then, 
are the most salutary correctors of our errors. 

After ail, however, gloomy as may appear to 
many the prospects of this brief and uncertain 
existence, it is most happily diversified with a very 
agreeable admixture of good and evil. " If the 
clouds be full of rain, they empty themselves upon 
the earth," and though this may incommode and 
drench the traveller, yet it nourishes the crops of 
the husbandman. But, in spite of this equable dis- 
tribution of good and evil, how comes it to pass 
that we seem to endure so much of the one, and to 
enjoy so little of the other ? The reason is suffi- 
ciently clear. The former, be it received in ever 
so large a measure, is seldom duly appreciated or 
gratefully recognized. We seize upon it, for the 
most part,without pause, without question, without 
reflection. We are hurried forward by enjoyment, 
and the mind then seldom fixes on anything be- 
yond the passing scene. We '* go forth joyftil and 
ivith a glad heart,"* making no scrutiny of the 
moments that hasten by us, because our attention 
is engrossed by more captivating objects. The 
flight of time is rapid and unnoticed whilst plea- 
sure is before us, and seems to pass by us the more 
swiftly because it passes unobserved. On the 
contrary, when evil visits us, under whatem^ 
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time appears to urge his progress tardily along, as 
if encumbered i¥ith the pressure of what we suffer. 
His course seems tedious, because we scrupulously 
mark it ; and what we wish to accelerate is thereby 
apparently retarded. We count the moments, 
minutes, hours, — saying, " in the morning would 
God it were even, and at even would God it were 
morning,'' in hopes that the one or the other may 
be accompanied by an auspicious change. Every 
past moment is registered in our memories, which, 
Uke a broken mirror, appears as it were to multiply 
those to come. The evil is constantly before us ; 
and our consciousness of its presence is kept alive 
by the sufferings which it induces. We hate it, 
therefore, and our dislike naturally magnifies its 
deformity. On the one hand, whatever good 
we possess, we are apt to reckon below its 
value; on the other, whatever evils we meet with, 
we are disposed to exaggerate and raise above 
their real importance. We esteem, in fact, the 
one to be less, the other to be greater, than 
they really are. So that, if our lives were equally 
divided betwixt pain and pleasure, we should still 
appear to ourselves to suffer much more than to 
enjoy. It is, however, this very admixture of good 
and evil, which so distinctly characterizes the 
human condition, that balances its di£Sculties, and 
puts us in the best position for salvation, by keep- 
ing constantiy before our view, that, as here, so 
l^^iWMfter, rewards and punishments will be dis- 

IK,. 
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tributed, according to the issue of the final judg* 
ment, and thus urging us to '' walk worthy of God, 
who hath called us unto his kingdom and glory." 
They ofier to each other a mutual counterpoise. 
The evil prevents the good from elating us too 
highly ; the latter prevents the former from de- 
pressing us too Jowly. These mixtures are there- 
fore salutary. 

It will well become us, however, under the most 
trying circumstances of our temporal state, to 
'' humble ourselves under the mighty hand of God, 
that he may exalt us in due time.'' Let me add 
further, that when we consider the natural ten- 
dency in man to run counter to the commands of 
his God, is it to be expected that he should furnish 
us with all good things, and never visit us with 
evil ? Where is the conscience that can dare to 
entertain a presumption of man's merit ever being 
sufficient to entitle him to look for uninterrupted 
good ? On the contrary, will it not suggest that 
he has done everything to deserve chastisement? 
'^ Shall he then receive good at the hand of God, 
and shall he not receive evil T No one surely can 
imagine that sin is to be committed in this world, 
and the sinner su£Per nothing. Is not this against 
every law of moral and social justice ? Among 
men delinquents are punished — ^should God be less 
just than man ? '' Though a sinner do evil an 
hundred times, and his days be prolonged, yet 
surely it shall be well with them that fear God ; 
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but it shall not be well with the wicked^ neither 
shall he prolong his days^ which are as a shadow, 
because he feareth not God." 

It is true that there does not appear to be 
always that equable distribution of good and evil 
among men, which their respective qualities might 
seem to claim: the wicked often appearing con- 
tented in the midst of their guilt, and the devout 
visited with very severe external afflictions. But 
who shall participate the secret counsels of the 
Most High? ''As the heavens are higher than 
the earth, so are his ways higher than our ways, 
and his thoughts than our thoughts." And who 
shall presume to pronounce, that the internal 
su£Perings of the sinner, who has no show of evil 
to disquiet him, are not much more tormenting 
than the external pains of the '' man after God's own 
heart," though the latter seem to be bowed down 
by his afflictions ? The secret ways of God are 
past our finding out. He cannot be unjust; and 
they but sin who make a comparison between the 
evils which are opposed to them and others whom 
they may choose ta judge less deserving ; thus 
taxing the Almighty in their thoughts with inequa- 
lity of mercy. God only knows who most suffers 
here below. Appearances are not always to be 
relied on. The heart of man is, to man, illegible ; 
and this may bleed at every pore, when the sun^ 
shine of content seems to sparkle from the eye, 
and the ''voice of. melody" is warbled from the 
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tongue. However, unequal as may sometimes 
appear the divine dispensations, they are generally 
sufficiently intelligible. If the sinner be utterly 
insensible to the suggestions of the Holy Spirit ; 
if no act of grace can reclaim him ; if he be '' dead 
in trespasses and sins," God may cease to afflict 
him. But shall we think that there is no evil be- 
hind ? He may be abandoned to the " god of 
this world, who hath bUnded the minds of them 
which believe not, lest the light of the glorious 
gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, should 
shine unto them." Who would not rather undergo 
the greatest evils in this life, than be exonerated 
from them upon such terrible terms ? Let us then 
no longer imagine, that our merciful Creator dis- 
tributes his blessings or his punishments partially. 
We have been " bought with a price," and it is 
little Ukely that he who died to save us from the 
penalties of sin and the chains of eternal death, 
will deal otherwise with us than we most justly 
deserve. Did our punishments come up to our 
deserts, who could endure them ? '' If thou, O 
LfOrd, wilt be extreme to mark what we have done 
amiss, who may abide it?" If our punishments, 
then, are so Ught by comparison with our faults, 
shall we presume to think that we suffer too much, 
only because others seem to suffer less ? It is 
undoubtedly true, that, amid the mysterious dis- 
pensations of Providence, we frequently observe 
that '' there is a just man perisheth in his righte- 
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ousness, and there is a wicked man who prolongeth 
his life in his wickedness ;" but are we^ therefore, to 
set ourselves up as umpires between the Creator 
and his creatures? Have we any claims upon 
God's mercies, and has he not received sufficient 
provocation to exclude us altogether from his 
pardon ? 

Let us not then magnify the evils which we are 
called upon to endure, and think our yoke too 
heavy. We may remember, that those evils which 
the righteous Job suffered, terminated in riches 
and honours and length of days : we know not 
to what ours may lead. We are not, however, to 
calculate, under any circumstances, upon un- 
mingled happiness in this life; it is altogether 
inconsistent with our condition. Adam cut off the 
entail from his posterity, when he let Sin loose 
into the world, to scatter her havoc among them. 
She has encumbered man's natural inheritance 
with many grievous and heavy burthens : she has 
fixed his doom upon earth, that '' Man is born to 
suffer." 

Dark and stormy as may be the evils of this 
life, and scattering, as they sometimes do, death 
and desolation in our path, yet have we the con- 
solatory reflection, that there must be an end to 
the worst troubles that can befall us here ; that 
eternity shall succeed to time, and bear us to the 
presence of Him ** whose countenance shineth like 
the sun in his strength ; where the Lamb, which 
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is in the midst of the throne^ shall feed all such** as 
have called '^ upon him faithfiilly* whilst on earthy 
and shall 'Mead them mito living fountains of 
waters^ where God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes," and receive them into his bosom for 
ever. 



SERMON XXIV. 



ON THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST'S 
RESURRECTION. 



Philippians, III. 10. 
" That I may know him, and the power of his resurrection. 



It is the object of religion to render us finally 
happy. '^ To this end were we bom, and for this 
cause came we into the world.*" God has, there- 
fore, established religion among us as a means of 
securing happiness. Wherever it prevails in the 
heart, ''there is righteousness and peace." Where 
it does not exist, there is neither. The ungodly 
shall seek rest and find none. ''There is no judg- 
ment in their goings; they make them crooked 
paths ; whoever goeth therein shall not know 
peace." It is religion only that makes us acquainted 
with God ; because it is the medium which he 
has appointed to prepare us for his mercies, and 
to fit us for his service. Without religion, the 
most distinguished country would be "a land of 
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darkness, and of the shadow of death, without any 
order, and where the light would be as darkness." 
It is our acquaintance with God, through that 
revelation, which he has condescended to make to 
us, that confirms our confidence in the glorious 
promises of his gospel. It is a reliance upon those 
promises which constitutes the only legitimate 
happiness of a Christian here, since it is the only 
security he can have of happiness hereafter ; and 
without a clear prospect, or, at the least, a hope of 
that, his condition in this world must be miserable. 
A man who discards religion, confines himself ex- 
clusively to the enjoyments of time. He cuts him- 
self oflF from all hope in eternity. He is like " a 
city that is broken down and without walls," open 
to every assault, and must finally succumb to the 
destroyer. 

This world furnishes at best but very question- 
able enjoyments. If it does afford us some plea- 
sures, they, nevertheless, ''pass away as a sha- 
dow that departeth ;" our interest, therefDre, 
manifestly requires us to seek those which are 
more enduring. It is clear, that we must direct 
our views beyond this evanescent state for any- 
thing like a durable enjoyment, since we evidently 
cannot find it here. But where shall we discover 
inducements to prepare for a more transcendant 
scene of things, in which alone ''true joys are to 
be found," after we have in vain sought for them 
in this life of trial and vicissitude ? In the gospel 
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of him who ''hath redeemed us from aU miquity.'' 
It is there we trace the only true motives exhi- 
bited^ that can instigate us to advance towards the 
perfection which we are commanded by God to.* 
imitate, and in which we shall ascend among '' the 
just made perfect-" 

There is no system of morality, however inflexi- 
ble, that can carry our views, with anything like 
a confiding expectation, beyond this mutable con- 
dition. The most rigid philosophy and the purest 
systems of ethics, apart from religion, must be 
circumscribed in their influence to time alone; that 
influence cannot extend into eternity. The noblest 
conceptions of mere human reason, which has not 
been irradiated by the light of revelation, are but 
as the brilliant hues of the morning that fade before 
the rising sim, and ''the place thereof knoweth 
them no more.** They are but as the rough-hewn 
material in the quarry, that religion shapes and 
polishes, for the glorious temple, which she is as- 
siduously employed in raising in the moral world, 
which shall survive the wreck of time, and extend 
through all futurity. 

The wisest and best among the heathens, have 
ever been involved in the perplexities of conjecture 
and doubt with respect to their future state. The 
highest mental acquisitions have never been able 
to penetrate beyond the grave. " The Liord 
knoweth the thoughts of the wise, that they are 
vain." All wisdom that is not grounded on religion. 
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tends to divert us from the path of life; and surely, 
the noblest and the best is, ** that wisdom which is 
from above," because it is attended with the most 
enduring advantages to its possessor. It is only 
in the pages of God*s law, that we discover those 
revelations which open before us a prospect of 
glory, that never could have been unfolded to mere 
human research. Ought they not, then, to be the 
objects of our dmly study ? We had known no- 
thing, even of the Grod that made us, if he had 
not himself condescended to instruct us in the per- 
fection of his attributes, and the infinity of his 
nature. All his holy Scriptures "were written for 
our learning," and they alone are able to make us 
" wise unto salvation." 

Religion, it is true, is not unfrequently considered 
as a system of spiritual discipline, imposed upon 
us for the better security of society against those 
moral disorders and civil convulsions, in which ''the 
unruly wills " of men but too generaUy predispose 
them to involve it. This, however, is the doctrine 
of such only as prefer the gratification of their 
bodies to the security of their souls, and who tax 
their Maker with wrong, because his interdictions 
thwart them in those enjo3rments, which He, in his 
unerring wisdom, has seen it fitting to forbid. The 
''man after God's own heart" does not feel his 
duties to be irksome. Holiness is his delight, be- 
cause he knoweth, that "the thoughts of the wicked 
are an abomination unto the. Lord," but, that he 
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''loveth pureness of heart.'' Such a man glories in 
hb Christian profession, exhibiting *^ his faith in his 
works." He not only desires to know Christ in 
his death, but also ''in the power of his resurrec- 
tion.*' 

Let us now consider these words. It had been 
declared by the Saviour himself, ''till heaven and 
earth pass, not one jot or one tittle shall pass from 
the law, till all be fulfilled." The resurrection of 
Christ was the fulfilment of that merciful scheme 
of Providence, which was devised for the salva- 
tion of sinners. It was the completion of what 
had been typified in the law, and foretold by the 
Prophets ; and is, therefore, the consummation of 
that glorious work, which the Redeemer of man- 
kind came down from Heaven expressly to accom- 
plish. Nothing short of this could have completed 
the salvation of mankind. It would have been to 
no purpose to tell us of Christ dying for us, if we 
had not been assured of our rising to the life im- 
mortal, which could only have been confirmed to 
us by his resurrection from the grave — "for if we 
be dead with Christ, we believe that we shall also 
live with him." "He is the £uthful witness, and 
the first begotten from the dead," and thus his re- 
surrection confirms ours. 

There is a vast but perfect scheme of Providence 
to be traced in everything that the Saviour ac- 
complished ; and it is to all the parts of one stupen- 
dous whole, that we are to look for the completion 

2b 
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of that augvst plan which has justiBed a race of 
eondemned sinners, opened the weUnipiings of sal- 
yation, and pointed out ^'in the desert the high* 
waj to our God." The death of Christ is, indeed, 
an absorbing subject of reflection, since it is our 
ransom from the dominion of Satan. Neverthdesi^ 
kad he not risen from the grave, and dius eom- 
pleted his ^labour of Ioto," we had been still in 
darkness as to our futurity ; but now we ^ know 
asBuredl J,** that he has not only paid our ransooi 
upon earth, but that he also rose again from the 
dead to be our pievailinig intenesnr with the 
Father in Heamn. He has absolved a iMuVmnsi 
workU Ibr *^he has borne its iniqnkies.* 

The advantages of his resumelion hsive besn 
many ^"J signaL Hi* Am^i^^ ju^tt^^ was our ro* 
d rmp t i o n from the penalties of inberited gmli. 
^ He became on Ibrus vrko knew no am, tkaft we 
migbt be made tiie nghtrouimiw of God sa HwaT 
Taere was, nowcvu, sosaetiung moite ra^pand ia 
pefffrct the divine woric of meic%. *nMft of italf 
could avaflusnollB^g, ^lbr«if QwistbenotrsiBed, 
your fradi is vaia.ye air vvt ia yoar aim: duiy 
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who had become ^'the propitiation for our sins.^ 
Though released by the Saviour's death from the 
taint and penalties of original guilt, we are not 
from those of personal transgression. Werequired, 
dierefore, a ''mediator between God and man;* 
and who was there to be chosen, but ''the man 
Jesus Christy who, through the eternal spirit, 
oflfered himself without spot to God," ** to make 
reconciliation for the sins of the people** ? Had he 
not risen, we should have been without this neces- 
sary pleader in the cause of a still ''wicked and per- 
verse generation." The divine work would have 
been incomplete had not the Saviour, besides 
makmg satisfaction for original transgression, 
established a mode of intercession, in frivour of our 
ccmtinually-recurring guilt. We are perpetually 
violating the divine laws ; but where we earnestly 
repent, "we have peace with God, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ:" "who is even at the right 
hand of God,** where he also maketh "intercessicm 
for us." 

It is true, indeed, that the rising of the Lord 
Jesus from the grave, was a consequence of his 
death. To his death, therefore, we are to ascribe 
primarily all the benefits which we shall ultimately 
derive from tiie resurrection. It was that great 
sacrifice which "taketh away the sins of tiie world." 
Nevertheless, as I have before said, Christ's resur- 
rection was the consummation of that sacrifice, 
whereby we, who were "dead in sin," have been 

2b2 
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made ** alive unto God." Nor are the benefits ao 
cniing from it to sinful man confined to the earnest 
which it afibrds him of his own resuscitatiott hom 
the slumber of death. Had not Christ risen, the 
Holy Spirit would not have be^i communicated 
to man ; for he said to his disciples before his 
death, ''It is expedient for you that I go away, for 
if I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto 
you ; but if I depart, I will send him unto you." 
The Comforter is evidently here promised, as a 
consequence of the Saviour's rising ; and it is ex- 
pressly declared, that, but for this, he would not be 
sent. We are, then, indebted to this event for the 
agency of the Holy Spirit; and let us remember, 
that he operates within us in whatever good we do, 
and instigates us in whatever evil we avoid. How- 
ever unconscious we may be of his influence, that 
influence is, nevertheless, universally exerted, for 
we only ''work together with hun/' m every act of 
righteousness which we perform, and actually resist 
him in every oflfence which we commit. He is 
truly " our Comforter and Guide.'' To him, 
therefore, we are indebted for every acceptable 
work that we accomplish, for though " a man's 
heart deviseth his way," yet " the Lord directeth 
his steps." 

That the Holy Spirit has been communicated 
to man ever since the fall of Adam rendered his 
assistance necessary, is perfectly dear, as there 
have been many illustrious examples of righteous- 
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ness among men in every generation of the world. 
Nerertheless^ this communication has been . made 
by virtueof Christ's resurrection, which was decreed 
to take place before the foundations of the earth 
were laid. Its effects, therefore, have not only 
been subsequent, but antecedent. They were, of 
course, designed to include all mankind, and; con- 
sequently, they have extended, and will extend 
through the whole circuit of time. Although, then, 
the Holy Spirit acted before Christ rose, this 
agency was, notwithstanding, exclusively depen- 
dent upon that prospective event -The fact of 
the former was an evidence as to the certainty of 
the latter. It was, indeed, the ''evidence of things 
not seen," but it was the pledge of the completion 
of prophecy, which foretold the satisfaction of di- 
vine justice and the triumph of divine grace. It 
was, however, after the resurrection, that the vM^ 
Me glory of the Holy Ghost was manifested. It 
was on the day of Pentecost, that the fall measure 
of his gifts was poured out, when the unlettered 
fishermen of Galilee spake ''with other tongues 
the wonderful works of God." On that memorable 
day, the whole christian dispensation was confirmed. 
The faithful servants of Christ were miraculously 
endowed. " To one was given, by the Spirit, the 
word of wisdom ; to another, the gift of healing ; 
to another, the working of miracles ; to another, 
prophecy ; to another, discerning of spirits ; to an- 
other, divers kinds of tongues; to another, the 
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interpretation of tongues." To them were now 
laid open those things which had hitherto been 
^ hidden from their eyes.** 

It is certain, as I have already observed, that 
the Holy Spirit has dispensed God's assisting and 
preventing grace ever since the fall left mankind 
in a state to require it. Still his influence was 
not absolutely known and appreciated until he was 
sent as a Comforter by the Saviour after the latter 
had paid the ransom for sin, and regained the 
throne of his glory by his resurrection from the 
dead. By ascending into heaven he has obtained 
for us the assistance of this divine agent as a 
Comforter, so that our efficiency in the work of sal- 
vation is the result of Christ's resurrection. This, 
while it manifests ** the power of God and the wis- 
dom of God," exhibits at the same time the depen- 
dence and infirmity of man. 

I have said that the rising of our blessed Savour 
from the grave is an earnest of ours. There could 
have been no resurrection of the body if the Re- 
deemer had not risen; ''for since by man came 
death, by man came also the resurrection of the 
dead : for as in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all 
be made alive." Had he not risen, his body must 
have remained in the grave and have suffered cor- 
ruption, ag^nst the express authority of the royal 
Prophet ; since, if part of the prophecy had failed, 
the natural conclusion is, that none would be ac- 
complished. It would, moreover, have discrediteo 
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the divine testimony. Had he not risen^ it would 
also have belied his own declaration, that in three 
days he should rise again, and thus have annulled 
at once the whole scheme of atonement. His 
rising, therefore, was an assurance of ours, because 
as he was a man in every respect ''like as we are, 
but without sin," our bodies must ultimately be, like 
his, immortalized, and the only difference between 
us will be, that as the righteous, after they have 
burst the barriers of the grave, shall '' sit down 
with Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven," 
so '' the wicked shall be appointed their portion 
with the hjrpocrites," and '' shall be tormented night 
and day for ever." By his rising, then, the Saviour 
has assured to us also a resurrection, '' for if we 
believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so 
also them that sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
him." This is also confirmed by his own words : 
''Father, I will that they also whom thou hast 
given me be with me where I am," — alluding to 
his ascension into heaven, — -""that they may behold 
my glory which thou hast given me." An expecta- 
tion so transcendant and so sanctioned is, indeed, 
one "of great joy to all people." 
• The assurance of a resurrection of the body is 
one that greatly exalts our hopes of everlasting 
beatitude, as it is a matter of which we can all 
entertain some conception. It affords us, indeed, 
a relative, but specific idea of the happiness of a 
future state. We know, although imperfectly. 
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what it is to enjoy in the body^ but we c«mot tell 
what it is to enjoy out of the body. The notion 
of the abstract fruition of the soul is vague and 
indeterminate; we can, however, readily form a 
conception of enjoyment with the enlarged capo- 
cities of a purified'' spirit, animating an immortal 
body* However the perfect beatitude of heaven 
may be removed beyond the capadty of our 
thoughts, still we can form a much more intelli- 
gible apprehension of it, as applied to creatures 
Quch as we now are, only infinitely glorified in 
nature, than if our souls only were to be made in* 
habitants of the celestial sanctuary. It is, there- 
fore, the glorification of the whole man, both body 
and soul, in heaven, that enables us to dwell with 
rapture upon the contemplation of its bliss, where 
''the ransomed of the Lord" shall dwell ''with 
everlasting joy upon their heads,** where "they 
shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and sigh- 
ing shall flee away." 

The notion of the soul being altogether remote 
from our conceptions, how it could be capable, 
parate from the body, either of Uiss or of 
is a question which we can by no means bring our 
minds to determine. On the other hand, the ex- 
altation of the body to immortal glory opens at 
once a lively and intelligible prospect before us. 
The hope of reunion with those beloved in this 
life, who have gone before us to the world of spirits, 
and those whom we shall leave to follow us, — ^the 
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certainty too of seeing and recognizing that Sa- 
viour^ who resigned his temporal life into the 
hands of his enemies^ in order to secure for us an 
eternal existeno&r-all this imparts to the idea of a 
future state something inexpressibly transporting. 
As our bodies shall revive from the grave and as- 
cend into everlasting glory, of which the rising of 
our blessed Redeemer from the dead is an illustri- 
ous evidence, the mutual recognition of those 
whom the social and endearing sympathies of this 
life, whom similar habits and aflfections have united 
in the bonds of reciprocal attachment, is but a 
natural expectation, and is, perhaps, one of the 
highest consolations which gladden our prospects 
of a felicitous eternity. We learn from the parable 
of the rich man, that he ''saw Abraham afar off,* 
and recognized ''Lazarus in his bosom,** which may 
at least afford some sanction to the hope, that 
they who rise to the life immortal, though their 
bodies should assume a glory that transcends the 
conceptions of men, will nevertheless not lose their 
identity in heaven. The motives, then, which the 
certainty of a ftiture existence in the body frimishes 
for our habitfr of life, will, from these considerations, 
appear to be strong and urgent. Moreover, as we 
are indebted to the Saviour's resurrection for the 
glorious prospect of an inheritance "eternal in the 
heavens," it is but natural that we should consider 
the influence which a knowledge of this ought to 
have upon our conduct. It is calculated to 
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impart energy to our virtue and stability to our 
belie£ 

Having been '' buried with Christ in baptisnit 
wherein abo we are risen with Yam, through the 
fiuth of the operation of God^ who hath raised him 
from the dead,** by us the power of his resurrec- 
tion ought to be '' spiritually discerned." By his 
resumption of the same body after death whidi his 
soul quitted upon the cross, he has proved to us 
and to all who shall come after us, that it was he 
whom God had appointed to '* bruiae the serpents 
head," for it was '' through death that he finally 
overcame him that had the power of death, that is, 
the Devil." The divinity of his doctrine and die 
truth of his mission are, therefore, confirmed by his 
resurrection, since this was the final accomplish- 
ment of that prophecy which pointed him out to 
be the Saviour of the world. We have now, there- 
fore, sufiicient grounds for believing all that the 
prophets foretold of Christ, because we find that 
in him all those prophecies which had a reference 
to the Messiah were fulfilled, and the whole of them 
finally completed by his ascension into Heaven in 
the human form; which was the direct conse- 
quence of his rising from the dead. *' Now, if the 
dead rise not, then is not Christ raised," but as he 
is risen, then shall the dead rise also, because the 
rising of one man, for he was man as well as God, 
is an earnest of the resurrection of all. We have, 
therefore, every motive we can require for con- 
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fidence in the divine promises arising out of this 
august event : and what can be more desirable 
than that unshaken reliance on those jMTomises^ 
which a knowledge of the power of Christ's resur- 
rection cannot fail to produce ! Faith is an impor- 
tant demand which the Saviour makes upon all his 
disciples, but he does not make the demand without 
furnishing at the same time abundant grounds 
upon which to establish a uniform and settled 
belief. It is consequently requisite, that we should 
'< take heed lest there be in any of us an evil 
heart of unbelief in departing from the living 
God ; that the trial of our fidth, being much more 
precious than of gold that perisheth, though it 
be tried with fire, may be found unto praise, and 
honour, and glory, at the appearing of Jesus 
Christ." 

It is, in truth, a most merciful assurance from 
God to man, that he shall be raised from the bonds 
of death. Let us be grateful for this heavenly 
revelation, so illustriously confirmed to us by the 
resurrection of his devoted son ! Let us consider, 
too, how this august event was testified, by five 
hundred brethren at once, and by all the Apostles I 
Let us take confidence from this of our own exal- 
tation into glory, if we use our best endeavours to 
perform the conditions of the Christian covenant; 
and where we find a difficulty, let us remember 
that God nowhere denies his Holy Spirit to them 
that ask it, for He has promised that '' all things 
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whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer^ believing, ye 
shall receive." And may the God of all mercy 
grant your supplications through Jesus Christ! 
Amen! 
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